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Ardéect: The Magic Book of the Disciples.— By Dr. Enno 


Livrmann, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


FotKLorRE and the science of comparative religion have 
made much progress within the last quarter of the past century : 
the magie superstitions and popular religious beliefs of all 
peoples have been studied, and the results of such studies have, 
often with marked success, been applied to certain phases of 
the history of the great religions of the world. For instance, 
the idea of the name of God, as represented in the Old and 
New Testaments, has gained an entirely new aspect and has 
heen discussed in a much more plausible manner than ever 
before, since ethnology and folklore have contributed to its 
elucidation.’ This instance has been chosen here instead of a 
great many others, because it touches directly upon the contents 
of the Ethiopie book published and translated in the follow- 
ing pages, 

Abyssinia is a mine of superstitions and magic practices, and 
many of them have been written down in the Ethiopic language, 
A large part of the Ethiopic literature, therefore, is magic 
literature. This, however, has attracted very few scholars, no 
doubt partly owing to the crabbedness of the subject, but 
partly also to the fact that there have been but few workers in 
the field. Except the French translations of several magic 





1See Fr. Giesebrecht, Die alttestamentliche Schitzung des Gottesna- 
mens, Konigsberg, 1901 (especially p. 6). Wilhelm Heitmiller, ‘‘ /m 
Namen Jesu.” Gottingen, 1903. 
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prayers, published by Professor Basset in his Apocryphes Ethi- 
opiens, very little has been done in this line.’ But I trust that 
the time will come when the abundant Ethiopic material will 
be available for students of folklore and inagic. 

Among the Ethiopic magic books, the one commonly called 
Ardéct, i. e. ‘the Disciples,” is held very precious by the 
Abyssinians, and is of interest to us in more than one respect. 
It tells how Jesus taught the Disciples his secret names, among 
them the ‘‘ great name;” how the Disciples went about per- 
forming miracles by the power of Christ’s name, and were 
themselves saved by it from the wrath of the people of Sodom 
and Gomorrha and from many kings and rulers; and finally, 
how Jesus showed them hell and paradise. The whole is inter- 
woven with a number of long prayers which sometimes, as e. g. 
in chapters [TV and VI, are real compendiums of Abyssinian 
magic,” 

Some of the traditions set forth in this book are undoubtedly 
as early as the first centuries of the Christian era; this is proved 
by the fact that we find them in gnostic literature. Among 
these the most striking is the legend of the journey of the 
Apostles to hell and paradise, led by Christ; the same was 
known to the gnostics, as we see from C, Schmidt’s Untersu- 
chungen tiber die gnostischen Werke Other parallels are the 
following: In VIII, 15 Jesus forbids his Disciples to reveal the 
secrets which they have heard; the same is told in gnostic 
works. In VIII, 16 seq. we read that the secrets revealed 
here are given to no one else except Mary, John ‘‘ the Virgin,” 
Abraham, and Moses; this is to be compared with the gnostic 
tradition that John zapOévos was the highest among the Disciples. 
Our book, however, speaks of John ‘‘the Virgin” as being 
the Baptist, because the other John was included among the 
Disciples. Finally we may cite here the ‘‘ great name” (VIII, 
24), which seems to have played an important réle in the gnostic 





‘See also Dr. K. Fries’ edition and translation of The Ethiopic Legend 
of Socinius and Ursula, in Actes du VIII Congrés International des 
Orientalistes, and my article T'he Princeton Ethiopic Magic Scroll, in The 
Princeton University Bulletin, vol. xv., pp. 31-42. 

2 See especially IV, 20 and VI, 11. 

* Gnostische Schriften in Koptischer Sprache. Leipzig, 1892 (Texte und 
Untersuchungen VIII), p. 464. 

4 Schmidt, J. ¢., p. 465. 
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system.’ This tends to show that there are at least certain 
elements in ‘* Arde’et” that are to be connected with apoery- 
phal ideas of ancient Christianity. A more detailed discussion 
of these questions, and particularly a full enquiry into the 
literary composition and the derivation of Chapters II-VI] 
cannot be given here. I hope that somebody more fit for this 
work than myself may soon undertake the study. For the 
present, attention may be called to the following: 

It seems to me safe to conclude that the Ethiopic Arde’et, in 
the form in which we have it now, was composed at some time 
between the 14th and 17th centuries A. D. The terminus ad 
quem is given by the fact that manuscripts containing this work 
belong to the 17th or 18th century ;* the other date is naturally 
suggested (1) by the Amharic influence which appears through- 
out the book, showing itself in grammatical constructions, 
order of words, neglect of the cases, ete.; and (2) by the 
history of Ethiopic literature; for in the 14th century there 
was much literary activity in Abyssinia, especially during the 
reign of Zara Ya‘tqob, and a number of magic books are known 
to have been translated or composed at that time,* among others 
a magic work which seems to be closely related to Arde’et, viz. 
Asmdta Kkgz?ena ‘The Names of our Lord.” Now the ques- 
tion arises at once whether Arde’et is an original Abyssinian 
composition, or whether it is a translation like the larger part 
of Ethiopie literature. The parallels quoted in the foregoing 
paragraph do not afford conclusive evidence; for the hypotheti- 
cal author of Arde’et may have read them elsewhere and 
adopted them into his own composition, Ilowever this may be, 
we must count with the fact that there is (A) a long and (B) a 
short recension of Arde’et: the former is represented by the 
text published here; the latter by Basset’s translation, published 
in his Apoeryphes Ethiopiens.’ The short recension corresponds 
to ch. IT, 17-30 and ch. VIII of the longer one, i. e. it gives 
only the names of Christ and the vision of hell, Moreover, we 





Tb. p.. 10%. 

® Conti Rossini, Note per la storia letteraria abissina, p. 51, mentions 
a manuscript in the British Museum, Or. 65, belonging to the XVI. cen- 
tury, but in Wright’s Catalogue no Or. 65 is to be found. 

%’ See Conti Rossini, 1. ¢., § 18. 

4No. VIL: Enseignements de Jésus-Christ & ses Disciples. 
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must take into consideration that a number of passages in A 
describing Abyssinian magic practices can scarcely have been 
translated, and again that there are other passages which seem 
to have been badly translated from a foreign language; among 
others the word A7rdbéos in VIII, 18 may be due to a wrong 
reading of an Arabie word (Lape yaS for upd), and the 
name Lutandwi' may be explained from the Arabic. I conjec- 
ture, therefore, that the author (or compiler) of Arde’et had 
certain translations before him—perhaps chiefly chapters IT, 
VIII, [X—and that he worked them over and incorporated 
them into his work, which, after all, may contain very little 
written by the man himself. Whatever the relation between 
recensions A and B may be, there is no doubt that, in spite of 
the somewhat rugged disposition of the matters and the abrupt 
transitions, the longer recension was compiled with the intention 
to make the whole a single connected narrative. This is shown 
by introduction and conclusion; ch. I, 5-7 gives a very brief 
idea of what is to be found in the ensuing work and refers to 
several of the events narrated in chs. II seq.; and again the 
verses IX, 8 seq. recapitulate what has been told in the entire 
book. 

A few words remain to be said here on what Arde’et contrib- 
utes toward our knowledge of the so-called ‘‘ philosophy of 
names.” Although the idea of the power of the “name” runs 
like a red thread through the whole book, and thus furnishes 
new material concerning the results reached by the recitation of 
names, the list of such names and their translations, given in 
ch. II, 18 seq., is perhaps even more interesting. For here 
we learn that, notwithstanding all the humbug and ignorance 
connected with the ‘‘names” and the ephesia grammata, a 
great many of them had originally a definite meaning which 
was in keeping with the derivation of the word. In Andw’7é, 
‘*forgiver” (II, 20) we easily recognize the Hebrew Sor 
** God is gracious ”; rich” (ibid.) is very probably the 
Ilebrew DN"; and if Lahdan, Lahdin, Lahdu is interpreted 


Por oe 
Greyon 





1 See below, p. 5. 

> Cf. Sxvgn and 599M in Schwab, Vocabulaire de l Angélologie, 
Paris, 1897, p, 130. 

* Cf. Speypey, ib., p. 90. 
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here (II, 29) ‘‘ god of gods,” we see that the original meaning 
of the Aramaic ’u/aha@ or the Arabie 7i/ah is still reflected; 
Menatér ‘‘all-keeper” (II, 24) seems to go back through a 
Greek Mevar(r)np to a Hebrew-Aramaic WW3%9'; AWenyd ‘* wise” 
(II, 20) may be derived from the Hebrew f°j3° another form for 
aur * God erects,” but its meaning here has been influenced 
by that of the Ethiopic word A’ényda,* which corresponds to the 
Greek rexvirns. If we consider how often these names must have 
been copied and recopied, and through how many languages 
and hands they must have passed, it is only remarkable that 
there really are some words which are still intelligible. At the 
same time we see again that a large number of these ‘* names” 
originated in Hebrew or Aramaic, and that Jewish demonology 
and angelology had a very widespread influence among the 
Christians of many different nations. Other Ifebrew names 
represented in our list, which have lost their criginal meanings, 
are: Lyahz (vs. 18), Yau (vs. 26), both as it seems to me, stand- 
ing for Iaw or Yahweh'; Sardahé (vs. 18, standing for Sirahél ?), 
with which we may compare PVD. or SID or SONNY; 
Demahel (vs. 18)°; Abydter and Menyater (vs. 1{)) correspond 
to the Hebrew forms VVYIN' and *7P93; Ly@el (vs. 22)= 
SNIP; Ldn el (vs. 22) = INDY"; Lfr@Vel (vs. 23) = IN DN 2” 
Maryou (vy. 23) is probably some derivative of the Aramaic 
Mavri''; also the names ?H/, ?Hlohe, Sabasot,” Ural are recog- 
nized to be Hlebrew at first appearance. There may be one 
name in this list which is to be explained from the Arabic, viz: 


Lutanawi ‘She does not delay” (vs. 22); for this may be 


ob ¥. But a number of Greek names also are to be found 
among the Abyssinian cphesia grammata: 1 believe that most 
of the names ending in -6s at least have passed through the 
Greek. Such names in -6s occur quite frequently in Ethiopic 


magic literature; six different names are given, e. g., in Arde’et, 





1 Cf. Q3, ib., p. 186. 2 See Sry, ib., p. 156. 

* This is sometimes used as an attribute of God or Christ ; see Dill- 
mann, Lex. Aeth., s. v. 

* See Schwab, lL. ¢., pp. 141, 142, 290. > Tb., pp. 195, 196, 230. 

6 Ib., p. 104, 

* This is an Old Testament name ; cf. Schwab, l. ¢., p. 37. 

8 Ib., p. 144. *Tb., p. 212. 10 20.5, ps. 00; 

2 76., p. 179. '? Sabaoth was well known to the gnostics. 
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ch. VIII, 24. In this list, again, we meet several Hebrew 
names, but it would lead me too far here to treat of all these in 
detail. In conclusion, I wish to refer to the parallel passages 
given by Basset, in his Apoeryphes Ethiopicns, VU, pp. 6 and 
7, footnotes, and to the very instructive and interesting discus- 
sion of the ‘* philosophy of names” by I[feitmiiller in his book 
“Tin Namen Jesu,” Gweiter Teil, Leligionsyeschichtliche Un- 
tersuchung, especially pp. 156 seq. 

The manuscript from which the following text is published 
was acquired in 1900 in Jerusalem, and forms now No, 4 of my 
small collection of Ethiopic manuscripts. It consists of 81 
leaves of heavy parchment, measuring 19 X 13 centimeters. The 
written space measures 13 X 10 centimeters on an average. This 
space is divided into two columns with a space of 1 cm. between 
them, each column containing 19 lines of bold but very regular 
and we'l executed writing. The character of the script and the 
condition of the parchment indicate that the manuscript is 
scarcely later than the 17th century. 

Leaf 1 is blank. Fol. 2 ro-34 vo contain a copy of Arde’et; 
fol. 35 ro—51 ro the prayer of Mary at Bartos; fol. 51 vo—-81 ro 
the prayer of Cyprian.’ The manuscript was written for a cer- 
tain Gabra Gidrgis, whose name appeared at the end of a num- 
ber of inserted invocations, but has been erased almost throughout 
the book. Such insertions are known to be very common in 
Ethiopic prayers. They are doubtless in many cases later addi- 
tions, but sometimes it seems as though they belonged to the 
originals. All of them, however, are indicated in my transla- 
tion by smaller type. I thought it worth while to edit this text 
in Ethiopic, even from a single manuscript; for it is desirable 
that some, at least, of the Ethiopic magic books should be pub- 
lished in the originals, On the other hand, I scarcely believe 
that a comparison of many manuscripts would be of much avail 
in this case, particularly as my copy is one of the oldest of this 
book and presents on the whole a reasonably accurate text; I 
have, therefore, dispensed with an elaborate apparatus criticus. 
There are, of course, some mistakes which I have attempted to 


correct from tie context. Every case in which my edition dif- 





1 Both were translated by Professor Basset in his Apoeryphes Ethio- 
piens, Nos. V and VI. 
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fers from the manuscript has been indicated, except the punc- 
tuation, which I have changed in a few cases in order to make 
clearer the division of the sentences. Words which I propose 
to omit are enclosed in parentheses, whereas brackets indicate 
additions of my own. I have also deemed it desirable to divide 
the whole into chapters and verses, a division which is not found 
in the manuscript. Some later reader, however, has indicated 
a division according to the days of the week by placing, in a 
very inelegant hand; the words ‘‘ for Tuesday, ete.” on the top 
margin of certain pages, but it is not always clear where in the 
text he intended to make the division. We find HH@&2: on fol. 
6 vo; H200: on 9 vo; Hho”: on 16 ro; HCN: on 21 ro; 
HPEI": on 28 ro.; HOd.@:: on 33 ro. Besides this there are 
a number of marginal notes added by later hands. 

The other manuscripts of Arde’et, extant in European libra- 
ries, are enumerated in Dr. Conti Rossini’s Note per la storia 
letteraria abissina, p. 51, 8.v. Ardéet. In this paragraph we 
should read **$ 18” instead of ‘¢§ 16.” The manuscripts 573, 
574, 578 of the British Museum mentioned here do not contain 
the work ordinarily called ‘‘ Arde’et,” but hymns addressed 
to the Apostles; a mistake must be contained in the figure 65 


(see above, p. 4, footnote). 


Aha; AN: ODAL:: Morph: PEN: F AI'Vat VIZ: ACL: G1 


AT: cO¢ Hn; yea: ALAN: NHL24: APPOMAT: = =—oOn 
nord: “HI72nO: “ht: NUT: APRA: DALAT: DAI 
O&: ANZ: FIC: OPAT: AAA: AMPHLO:: ON: 2:44-5 AT? 
wh: O6P: O49°9H: ACB: PVC: OATUMA: HOF: 497°H: H 
LPTA: 1G: OF Di DAP HM: MTI?: OL-n00; | D;|' wo 
PT PM: A007: O NHLL45:) APRCAT: OPC1I; OAT? 
i: PML: POL: = ONN: ALDI; AP Hvar; DEN: 
02-2: DHPAP: WA7ZCP: ANLN: OALLY: now: Aer? 
NM: FVO%: DHL 24: APRA: ADL: AP° LLP: DAI 
3b: PTC OH(L) C4: AIVMIA: FPL; WIP y, FFT i O(N 
HLO:45:) AP24; Za; HOD; O7L.:; ON: 6°CUPa: Ht 
Oo: EPS ONH: 2nh: P10: AF°4N: A: EPS: AAA: 
AMheO-:; ONH : nd: OTA : INC; ONH: 2:44: A 





' Not in MS.; added according to a MS. of the British Museum (Dill- 
mann, No. LXXVIII). 
2 MS. @. 
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I42: ANT: ONH: ACY: 126%; nar; OhL: NPL-00; hr: 
MH: AZT: ONCHELS®:: Orn: HTN: war: Awe 
ACLAT : ONHTE : FIC: ANVT : ACHAT: Orth : HAI"4: 
OHRM-4; OHAINN: QHTE: ANTE: DCA: 2.0: AP!DMLA 
T: OAI%4: th: OANA: ADD: OATIOLY : ORAHP) : OAT" 
ht: mh7oP; 3G: OF/-D: DAV HM: DL}: OGENT: Ch 
At: = OLALL|:| ALN: DALPON: IU: DALIH/ : 710: 
99424-; AHEGPO: AHF: PAT: OL2%30: DLW: nO: witch: 
OLN): 0:7°O: nO: 0:9°B: AWA: OLNACY: 1%: na: 6 
hL: OLTTN: VIN: HO: MHNE OLTAIA: PINE: OL4. 
LEG: DNS: AVM: ANA: AAN: HEA: WO: ETAT: 12 
A: PAC: OL4ECU: OLCOS.: tie: ANA: 1P.0:00; 71%.:; LL. 
nJ?: OLICE: DEA: Hh: 0%: OLNM-3; no; yore AC.LOT: 

wpa; ALMA: MWAnira™: ONZna”™; NTAZ°CT: PAPA: TE 
120%; OLOiro™;: ALAN: FOL: PAL: OTAHHL: WA: A 
UAno; wie: AAAT: Aho: APra%*: APNCTL: WOATTA: 
AOCHTR: OAFTO™: CP PCHTe: WA: DZLNnOM: AT th: 
ETL: AAA: AMHhLO-; OOVNA-nO™; AM: NO: FR: 
ane: AVL T: CLOT! On; TAO: ie: 0:-0y; lar 
4.0: PER: OLN LP: AALMNY: na; Swe; NPL-00; 7%: 4 
40: DLNALL: : ARTO”: OL TEHPOT : DOW: OL RL: OLT 
JbC: AP2-7Zn:; WANN: HOUMA: ANAAt: nO: OUNN: 
Ano”: NA): GRR: AYO: NC7nc*: ££: HALMEA: A 
fin: AGI? : TE Hh TaOZ : HALHAP:ATOAL: TOHOAL: Oo 
HON: COAY: ACKAU: AALAAD: ACHE: AGP: Hh: AY 
An: A7HA: HO: Ht: wie: Alo; HENAAL: eb: WA: A 
MA: PRAT: AAG: AE: ATHA: JA: | ONT: DLN: 
TAM, ; UNE: ATHA: 320-0; horn: PE: oF: wndn: 
snnam; ARMA: ACHE: AACSAU: OLAAO™: A-TECU: An: 
hte : HO : 7°RPa%:: AhaD : AANA: HERA : DLN” : AIPAP 
te: OeiS? OPEN: NLNI; AAG; FPG: PAC: OALC4P: 
AI°4 no ; ie: Zib: DALP2ZnO ; na; 1G: WANTS hr 
am: AAD: 4418: OAVNNO™: Hie: HLor: ware der: 1EN 
no: AI? C44UA: ACA: F27"AL?2: PCS: HAN: nw+T: 
fear: WYTCa™; AI?: 40KA: AA: DVARO™; A0-P+: WHE: 
AI: TAA: APOMAT:: OAI4: RO: DLA: AMA ON 
AP°ANOOY: HAO-4: HET: AIC: LOD: OA.|\LTICC: | AF 
AS? :: NOW: ACH: BAMHA: AT: APACH: ///////////: 2 





'MS. Qt. 2MS. OLird? . ° PA sec. manu. 
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C20: Mh2h: OTT: APU: DMAT: DOAPAHTT: ALN 


4: DAP HM: AL: OF77 484. : ATTACH: TNE: ZECZA: 04 


Cl: OAT: ONC: FAA: ACLAU: OOPRA;: LaVG;: NF): OANY 
am:: O%hé. : ALAN : ANOVEU : PLAT: OMUNG™ ; NACKA. 
Ue: OLbieO™ ; 37"A. : OVNA-NO™ ; OLA-Tno™: AI: OhLOT: O 
DOI: OPAPP: HI: 4TPT: ALA: PRHE: OF 
MAP: AALAND: Allo: bhi: NAL: NLT: AATHAL: OAF1: A 
HE : MRhe: AO: ATO: THA: WLEKs wonon: £iir 
am: ASM: AACRAU: ONT: AGDYEZ: AAQ: HeDARI: A 
WAPMT: OPAL: He: HOF: DLA: OWL: AAA: AGP 
HL; OAADTT: Ant: AA: Chih: OWL: [ANAL aD 
A: HYE: ANe7 Te: OAYTO™: A: TaPw-%: thie: MONA: OFZ 
nom; OF IC: tie: DEN: AMA: ONADTVITL: ALY: OCHA 
ts ONn); DeAn ; 47.2En99: NHILAL: DLA: O80: 
OLAWL: HWF: DLA: 72979: AI 4nOM: Les: ANT: 
Meh: DOANE: ALU: 20: CA: ARPCH: ON2n: oOwuN: 
LF: ANE: PRA: OTEATAHT : OTH TT : PHALET : 

OCARO™; no: bh: LAT: MAH: OF’ de: INL: & 
Pah: OND : AAT? : OANMHPY : ON : Aho: ONTS.: Aa 
WS : AALMA: ACHE: OANTION: | Heb: 172: ADTNPOP : 
OLMAP : NNLGEVG™; a? ynd; wav.e:J°a0 ; HACAL: CA4: & 
9; MON : LAG” ; ALMA: NACKAU A: AITH : A700; 
OOPNP: ANE: PAL: MOYICL: DAT4ICPi OR:' YICH-na™; me 
RP: DAAT°% : OANA, : 1 ; TAD. : APU: ODALAT: A 
ao: 902: OMNCT: LAT: HE: YIC8: OHTE: AI: WA 
2? 2-420: Y1CO™ : ARMD: ANVEU : OLA: 4.04: NZ 
DA: 2499: EL: MLA: GLE: STA: NLA: DeA: APNE 
Ci ZA: MOA: ANLEC: NZ: Mh): PILEC: NZAls] PIG: 

AGIAA: NZA[:| TU7AL: WIL: NZ: MAN: 72°4 : NZA: A 
OA: OP EM GL AP: NZA: ADI: tes: ATEP: | Nz] 
6MNdoi He: ATER? ALR ALAA: NIZA: | ee: ALEC: 
ATUMA: MZAl:|HALMGO:: GML s] CRA AGHA : 000-442 
TCT NZAl:| Phi tes: PEt: PA: ths: AA: AA: 
AA: ZA: Sn: aes: AD TID: Rs: = AZ 1 A 
Poo: tht: 21: 1: PATE ds ZA: Ns] PO: th : &w- 
L4: LOD; 1: APF: CKOn ANP: NZA: CPUs: AG: NZA: 
Tat : AG LC: 1: OF": AZ: VW: VW: Tl: Wh: AF?DM. 





AT: PATAIA: MLA: | AAP Aa: ASC: ASC: [NZA:] OU 
1MS. ark. ' LAT sec. Manu. 3A sec. manu for A. 
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1: OMA.t AGCLY: NZA: 2478: PA! AGECGH: [NZA:] 
TRO: FIT: A774: 974: ATE: NZAl[:| AF’: ATAAT : 
GAA: NLA: | Chet: Oo, PPT: MAAN: 0.07: AF?Vn: H 
ATAU: NN[% 2: NAM: ONF°.2C: ATE: & DAE: ATA. 
AfihC: ALAN: ACh: A2APT: PRN: PEO: PEA: Haga 
OTs AJPH : F700: Allin: AGG: DAI: APL: «=DAI?.O42: 
6.200 412: ARN: ANTE: MONON: Lihiro™: ARN: AAC 
SAU: dee : Wovys. ; MOP : ANI": AA: AFA: Adri 
HVE: AF: DWADVIT: AD-OA: QHUTE: AI: OTL4: AT? 
HVE: DLA: AVA: ADVI: = 6.0: AG-PaP: QHYE: 19° w 
TEAL APA: ANT: OHTE: APRs: OTZah : JG: aD: 
OTN: G20; VIN: Mira: AHN: F.C: OFT: VUTF: 
198: WANN: HERA: DLN; appPypar; Hae: ETAT: £6. 
CU: DLCOS.: OL.2570: APPA nO”; OLALS.: hk: ADIT: 
CaAt: DOAN: FNCP: AHYE: AI'e: NOH: AA: UN: ATLA: 
ALA: HE: ANeTEN: AD: PF: OT 10: GRO: AT-M: 
iva: AhHN: LECU4: a: HNo™; 16:0: OLCOR.: APA: H. 
Abs: ONALA: HVE: ANTEN: (MW) LAL: ALNGT: O4.2% 
2: 308: WALANG: IGOR: ODE: At: APACH: /////////////// 
2P°C20 : 

OF; TDG ACLAT: OT: th: AVEC: 30: YT: Warn, 
YIT: OLMAPA ; Aa}. : NATHANMC : AIAN: WA : HD: 
na ; FAI" : OTAM.:: OANA ; TAP Yoo”: eb: T.A4bes: 
QHYE: ham; \ave-544:; TATA: HO: MDHN: ANLSLEWa; 
ANh-: 3744; no; hom; 7eaye+; MANH|:| 6.0-1par~: A 
Atei EF: 2O-C}: CAA: Nha; 7eO7IPT: Wht: TAO t: NA 
PANnno: ;: OLBAPO: ACGAT: Att: MUN: WO: TC 
AY: DAP?RAPA™; Aitira™: 2:2}: DihOO7}: Wht: 734. 
Mor; MAI: ATHANHC:: DOAING: FORCACCAT: HIF: 
ANT: ATHANHC: DAN: LAAT: Th4M: tram: NeVe +: 
OCAt : C40: OFAN: CALPO™: C40 3: Fé67’de: 17: F8: 
Gah: ONC: 120%; APOhL: NPC; a: MAN: O2CUP 
am; OLT1IO: AI°Pivo™;: th: ONA: OFZOM: HH: C:O-L71 
QUTF: PAT: NU: 6.0-0: ATE ATACH: /////////// 2 E20: 
DAI": Mira: MAN: APO; OLMALA™;: 0A977: ACLAFE: 
AARAA : ACHE: APO: 34-93: NPN: PEN: ON L977 





Ms, 29"; PA: N". *6.0-a™ ima manu. 
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T: ATTO:: @On0n: &>4:' NU: CCAKS TLE T: NUE: Ale 
TT: OARd: IN: TINA: MHIP: ADVIT: OHI: Aietr: AAG: 
020-0; ANT: ATHANHC: = =—« O41" Aes hOPO LD: NALPPa: w 
AIPOL0.: APLAO™: AOL TEV: OAT: Neve: AhrNnhOv: 
OLGA: DA.Ca™: NEPA: HCP: ATHA: Aittrao™: ADIT: 
AN: 200A: ALA: HE: ANTE: PEAT: 6.29? : AG-Pa; w 
AGH? : Deira: OHI: AI°.242: LOO: THR: hoe: 
NOAW oO: :: NGA: OAR: tivo”; ADVI: Cnt: UTE: A 
heyt: achth: ew| |g4 ADVIL: THCOL: ONnW7W: ACPA; 
Aitivo™: ADITT: MPGgnr: Cali: odio": AA: LONA- 
hi OAAA: 22704: At: ATACH : /////////////// AALN HPE: A 
Nevin: AL: ATA: APR: Ane: ONO! OPTA: WAL: Od 
P; OCIHT: wET: ONL: hb: OW-72T: ONT: DAP tt : 
ANA: 094.5 OTNANA.: DAP HA: ANA: PIG: OTPIE: APU : 
OANA: TAL: OTIAL AT HM: DLA: WOPATIZA : ATH: NA : 
ANA. : ODPATP LL: DOAPUA : TIDAL: OAT HK: PATIIA. : 
DAP ih : OPT: 76: OFT: DAPI: PCO ; OV EL: 
DAP HH : ONA 2 AEG: O2ZI0.:: OAT HMO : NAL: YD: On 
FOLLY: LI?i OAV AM: ANA: OC: HT: OHIFI?: DAP HK: 
ONA: PIM: 1G: OASh': GOT: APVah: ACB: ONL: 
HOE: 49°H: HEPTA: 1G0: OAR AM: ANA: 997¢.: HeATS 
OO: GO: MED: OAT°HMA: HCA: HAPOn-: OHA0N[0On- 7 wo 
Ht: OHISF?: HOP: OHPEN: AV UMA: HLOPAC: An: 
NONE: AC: AT: APACH: ////////////////////// ATH.A: Ohd2t: 
AP th : hI’: OF7780: OL:n0?; 1G: OD: DAI i 
O&: ho; T9DE: OPNT: OL:2P: OD: PTC: OT: 
HRA: OW LI9: DAIPH: tt: LO: ALAN: OHM: ANA: 
HAI": : OHAINN: OHTHhON : OHT2P: AHTE: ATs: OL 
nD? ; GRZ.0P: Il; 09°92: OC: ONLY: ADIIT: ware: 
Dir: 1Gll: 097400: DALAT: ALIS: OAT: LUE: ATIC: 


SSIS) // AAT 
YY | HA HEL 
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ONL? : 6.20%: HE: 112: TOE ACLAT:: ONG: O%:°9N: GH 1 


(iA :) ANA: 4CA: On; CANn-: OL£47%; OLI°he: Ait: ch 
HO : 4CQ: OM de HN: BOE IT: 01D ITs: Oham ; 7A 
fram; OL.ALAPA::: GU: ATHAL: 6.404; $0 n0™; nav; 337 
Cham; wno?; 72.0-no; Hie: 2:D-Py no: NAIV: AALAND: 





MS. ch& corrected from de4. 2 Corrected from TCA. 
® Corrected from AN®F TN. ' 4MS. DAL. 
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ACHE: ONG ; TAO PHO; Tn : HLOT : Wo e-DET ; } 
G-ne™ ; ONAPZ : INLNnP4 : 1075 : 124: OTAHHH? GU: 2 
he }ino™: ATIANhC: NOPVE: MAAN: HE.2-44nOr: 10.0-: A277 
Ant: HLA pnar::: OF7°00:: 07: ti: ANA: OMHN: © 
LLAPI™:' AYORACLAT: ATH: ONAl:| | N77: ATra™: NAL: 
PAC: HAO; 20-0): OF MOK: ADVIT: APAROM: AL 
b: Ute: AF-VMane;: PEP: 3744: NIP: FAaPynar: ht:: @o 
Vir: PNAML: HAZ°HaP gar; AANA: 4CN: HAI": Aha: AA. 
CA: ACHAT: He: $00: ONAWEL: ATK: AIH: 343: HA 
99: oP: VIL: PLZPOO: Arwe ACLAT: OLA; A? 
A: AF°n;: O(a: AFNCW: AFL: AP th: Nha: AALANA: 
ACH: DAAIAD 2 NOS : ATVADT : WATLO"N : 10-97: AI 
yao :; NAD: ACCAE: ANCHE: ATLO™ : AN: Tah : 102: 
OPE: Nth: ANA: MONA THO: NACI: LTO: Whe: 
L225 5 OhO™O7Z:; ONPARIWL: COOK : ADIT: CaAI: 
OAIN : Rene ; AGP ype” ; 30: 6.O-NP : ANALLTS: OLAI? 
a: ith: (NA: 72° Tha :: OLOAP: ACCA: TWEAC.LA 
T: ATECD: AVCA? TACT: AACA: GU: TTE0N: NACLT 
n: ACTOT ! PA: VLEET: DOALPAP : ORT : Geek + OANA: 
ira”; A007: ONZAP: NALPWO::: OL: tra”: LWP 
am; Nha: Al: OMAL:: M0072: PEN: F ATVas: DWAIN : 
Hit: ANT: ATHANHC: OLA: Ta: Cal: 3431 NILA: 
ANeVT: ACATA: ONEdk: ALPVO™: 42: ATPOLO.: ATLA 
am: AOLIEVO™: OAT: AVL: AA: ORAL: OLOM: JA. 
Com; UNt: ATHA: ADLA: HVE: ANeTEN: DLA: OwAM: 7 
LTE: CLOT: | QHI60-2: tie: 0:4; ObLPH: OOO} ;: 
UNi: ATLA: ADLA: HVE: ANTE: [DeA:| OPAM: 7L97PT : 
CrTOT? UN: ATHA: QHSMOOA: Wee: ADIT: OGENT: Ch- 
AV NILA: HE: ATTEN: 9.e-55-4 ; WaPIZ2, : OC: AVL T : 
CTOT: OT 10: GR.0%; WIN: Hipoe™: AhHN: OF)"T: Warn} 
I: PLC: HALO: 08 2-95-74: HNIC: OHNNVLT: UNI: 
Wh: WVAPT: AT: TMe|Ms: thn: AM: PPOA: HLo 
Th: UNE: VAP: CTOT: ORT: PEN: MALL: tor: 
77? 4GN: OD: = LP: Ate: APACH: ///////))/!///////////// 
Orcpr(,: £0-R: OF7Nd: NA: 097400: JOLAT: 029° 
Ad: ANN: OLIN: UNI: GR0P: NAAT: At: ATT: AF°4O 
n:: UNE: &39: 07097; PECVD: HINDA: OF LNI®: DLA: 





IMs, &ibie: Par; ? Sec. man. add. & (between &. and A). 
3 A add. sec. man. 4" sec. man. 
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wh: OCt: ORAMATH? UNI: 72°79: CTO: %4t°2: AGP 
an; MaVA'rreyZ: AAPa: w7700E: CEO: Atttea™: AN: 
LTPP: OLTFTIE: 1YIC: An: UNI: 72°79: COT: 
00234: hPi: worpnad: Afi: 0274: 1G: NOP: A740 
VP: MINT: OANA: MF: VEY: May TPT :: Uli: ATHLA: 
Veer: CTOT: OFT: PEN: nw: ALDVAT: he: Mare 
4: 0999003; OHCHC: J2nCO™*: WATEA: HAG: Alo”: OA 
FIAIVO: OATEA: HLM: NAAPO™; DWAPNA: HLTE14: NA 
$UP aD: :: UNi: ATHA: 7297ET: CLrOb: ORAet: PSA: AH 
LEPLL: DLIGK: AGHLET: EET: OPTAT? IED: PPOP: OD 
FPO: OMDGTO™: OLANC: APANEVO™ : DAHWe™::: uni: 
PANE DAAL°C : PTT: OFOIYT : THATS: MUAPT : ND : GAT 
Ci OFM: NHAC: ALN): One; 4.0M-0-¢4; O-r: 70:7 
OAT : UNE: FOR: ZA: OTN: AZT: ON7 L7G T: CTOT : 
no? ; 3CnN: OUT: VIN: AM: OAT: GA: WAT: ONT: WH: A 
727; £CNN: WANE APL: TET: HALHAP: ON2HT : 
HASHAG: OFF TN: AZht: Btn: A849: ONNAI®: AF-OAT : 
Ant : UNE: V2 Th: CLOT: ORT: PE: QHALNVUA: OP 
NC: PEL: ANC: OACHN: 6.0-Aom ; OFT; DLMea”™ ; OHCO- ; 
ie: J°2NCa- :; UNE: VLE T: CLOT: ORT: PEA: na: 
ALAA: AFNLY: O2ZINLI: HEZ70%%: AACR: ON: Nh 
L£: OMC4: NALNC: ONADW-7C: NANT: ONION: FAT: 7 
(tam; M778: (Ri) RCO; OF L:2: PLZ; NUFF: AN: 
L270}: KAN I par: Hie: AAAT|:| ANo™: OATTONG:: OME 
ap; Mae] qary; 272A: BN: CAho”~; MLvZw-; Ada: % 
AI?: AZ: UNi: VLE: CLOT: ORT: PSN: NHAL-AV 
0b: ATIAAT: ADLY: LFAN: MPT: OATEA : INCA: 

UNE: NC7t: hkA: OANCY: AOL7T: ANt: OANNA: OPET: AI? 
[AT|6b:' OF Chi? OAT: GPT: CLOT: OANA: 10: HI 
622; ANA: PAR: = UNE: VLEET: CLOT: ORT: PEN: 
ONe-4: WHT AD-Ce: P3Z0n: PEA: APAVL: AIT: 
AJ thn: Lh-3.: 60-0: Ad: COC}: OhOO7}:; MONCH: 
G:do7 : OA: HCA: ATO-A.0:4: ANN: AWAI®: APZI: «=U: DW 
Hit: wee: HNN: NAGE: ONAN: LNARht: FN: T4LCh: 
AGA: OF: Ch: SAAT: Afidvtn: Hb: HOAAL: Ini @ 





1MS. 0924 and '"F4, 2 Corrected from Qt. * MS. fi. 
4 The original reading has been made illegible by an indistinct cor- 
rection. 
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AAL4: Fn: ALINA: O6R: NAATH:' Gti: Tear: PI: A 
HE: OAT: Unt: 7297794: COT: DNZ: ONOA: OTN: &2. 
aD; AIH: hieo™: AHN: OFT? O87 FIT: F.C: n 
a0; AIK: FLIP: LOG: Orne: MW: OAT: TA: APLC: 
On: AHYI?: OnID-; | ON: TAI: MIN: WAL: OL 1-4. : 
ANN: 209: ODA: MET: nO; OCW: ATK: THEI: O 
ThPE:: ATA: Kh: O72 NV: hss: ONW-24.: NAA 
T: Mon: ADAT: Wed: ONIN: ALN: PS.0: ONDLA 
n: &4-0: ARTUL: APRA: PHM ETH: OOF: OAW-BAL: Ni 
27C9%n: ACH: W/W: BP On: 2b: ACA: DLA 
n: OPAMN: FI°: AHE: OAT: PANT: Gari: 60-0; AHT: 
MALT: ONL: nO: CAI°44; ONO; Mh: 727ET: COT: 
no; HNA[Q7: ACLATH: Wht: On; Ar: 2MChi: OAdhiet: 
HNA%%?: no: AAA: 10.0:: AF?An: HAAN: ANeVL.: 210M: 
ONZ°.20: AFmF: An: LL&: ANhT: OAT : AGN: 
QAI? : ATI: =— DAI?42 : 6RO™ ; RhetaM™ ; ONANTE™: AIP 
am : ATHANAC : AFZPNMWVE : OPP e-e:; OMYNar: tie: NAAT: 
Afar; |A| LOZACLAT: DIG? ;: BP pé.NoM; Or: AHS: Oh 
ANP: NT: AleT: ALAL: OhHLOT :: OTrAT: O07: (71 
LT: trom; OLANT : OFE* ht : IN: Eh: OMbGA: Aen 
4: NAT: TWEACLAT: ONTH: 2.M0-DAP: ANE: MALT: @o 
n77U:: 60-0: ATHA: Hae: ah; 1E.Nk: ODE: DACP: 
thie: ADVE: AJ"A0A: MACH: ///////!///////////) OCA; nav ; 
TEAONT: LAT: NAT: Hara”; “yee Mary, 371: DAhHN: 
a7 6.POP: | AN: ALAIPe: MEA: OFV'O4: ANN: AMG: IA 
9°: ATL: DANN: AI}: C4: APUNA: hI’: OF° 407: 
Aig. 00m: QHTE: ANeVT: ACA: nN: : A244: ONAL: A 
MLA NDA: HE: ANeVEN: ATACH: ////////////////////  =OLM: 
a tie: HAI": WHRO-9: HFT: AFR: LOI: WALTZ. 

AWA: ABP: NTT: AINE: WL: AIACH: ////////////// 
r J) Otte: HEhON: OHTLPe: ART: TOS: ACLAT : ALY! 
NM: FU: te: DEA: Ane: OMGGNT: Cats: Ole:e:: it 
te: DOA: AVA: DALANE: We: hI’: 02-09": AON: 1G: 
kh: OPYDU: ATACH: /////////////////// ONTW : ATA: AeA: AD 
LA: HVE: ANeTEN: | onan : PEAT: ACLALH: OPN: 1EN 
GOP KR: AMCA:WWWWW/i//////— OLI?P: ALCN: AON: tee 
am: MNerl’T : DRO-2P : PLL : APE: (DO)NROT : 
IDGACLAT :: OTnve: dHN: CA%: OAINE: OTAOL: 1 





1MS. ‘Fr, * The Q is blotted and indistinct. 
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TMOEACLAT : ONACHTN: HART: AleT: TOCACLAT : onnacit 
Q: LONG: OLTAIA : PINE: OL.2-47: AP UFT: OLICC: DL 
A: tO: 04: DOANE: NU: : A.C4: ATA: AD VET: AC 
ni: DOOM: OF740H.: A: APACH: /////////////////// WBLA: A 
VE: ANOVEN: AAOA: PIACk: WATHT: DA4'C: OC8: OFA 
ATl: OPPOP: Tht: MMA: ATICL: AINCH: /////////////////////// 
AGN: GAI®: ABI: = tea: | AA: AI": Aho: ACHAT: 7 
0: F40C : OGA0WO™ : NAWTE: ACZAE: ANCA: OFTE 
A: ATMARTU:: OF0-%.; NANT: DAGF*AD: NOK: AMAT: 
HAMAW SO? ::; OFAGP? : AAMTO™ ; NOP ; 3.097: AI aM : OH 
WET: PPE: AATHANHC: HEL22: OL THON: AZ?MNANN: 
ANT :: OANTINA: ATAREWO™: DAW-9%: NAV: ODA: 
rh : ATMAREVO™: OAAA: HTC. : APO-NEO™:: = NIV: 
AchAPO™: ATHA: Aitteo™: ADIT: OPGENT: Cna-At: al: 2 
NAO: 77-9: OLATe : LP: OL2dmPar ; AOO7VT: OLE: 
OWL: OMA: Dear: AIHA: NIOA: HE: ANeVEn: ONnA 
er: P8.A4: ACA: AFA: PACH: //////////////// ora 
Lr 9: ATA : APA: O04) : NAT : TOCACCA 
Ts One: h4: OP HCC: OTN: TO-Aso”: ANn: Ada: 
GAI°: At: = ONT: ACH: ATA: ADLA: HVE: ANTE: 
ONACT : TLWEACLAT: OFNL: OF97401: AT: ATTACH: //////// 
WII)! NIN: WI: RB: 


OATH: TR: Ob: LOGACLAT : ALI? ).242: Ole: Hy 


fe: 2:-04: Whoo} :: OLA: ATE: ACLAT: 10+: Ide 
CG: VIZ: ASI? : O16: VIVCO™ ; OLAHHO™:: WA.IGED : 7 
T: HAZ"|.0:\C: AAT: No; AATHANHC: OATHANACA: U 
te: JAE WAAN: HAA: 1.04: WHYE: ham; \aveDyh:: = @w 
UAM.: 40°PE: | AN: AF°00P: AATHANHC: NAN: J°7NC 
ao: MAN: ACiet: : 1G-hom™ ; ANHD : DaLAto™:: WAN: 2Ae: 
1G:haom ; noP; AMA: 1: F000: AN: O4.7G60 : DLWaD ; 
OI POM: ACEO: PA: ONA dy: VIC: ASI? : O'1Td.: OFN 
he; MaPYs-:; OLMAPA™ ; AGP}. : NATHANMHC : AF? : HD-A 
Fi: 6Méne™:: whi: Aor: M4: MATT: hom: Ancht: 
G08 : OTE: ANUVLT :: OFZON : ZAh: WHA: 2D: WN: Oh 
LOT: WIV: DOA: IN EnOM4; 1015: ¥12Zt: WTAHHE: Ulr: 
ATHANAC : APA: OWE: Chen: WOAAGA: A7VOhn 
am: PAlt: O|TAHHE: LTIL7: Ano; Da.ATno™: OLPCC: 
ATHANAC : 9: AI4nO:: DONAGA: biAmne™: o3n 
Ano ; FOU: ATI!An-: NOS: ATIADT 1 Alo: APVADTA: AA 
QO: HLA: AT ae IN: MALT: NAL: OATETA : IGN: 
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Rn; no: ALP TAn™ : AMHANHC: Att: 717109: AAT: 

GU: PCN: ONRh: 4APTAO™ ; OFNO-F: ZINN: ONLNL: T 
NGO: OFT): OTNO-3; 19; HATETLT: MdbCao™: OH 
IT: AN: LAHHPO™ ; TWEACLAT: T7900: DANS: AZ: 
OAL: NHI: RCLIT: WAVE: DADHPO™ : ATOFZACLAT : 
OLOAPO: AIT: HAIAIPC: TAHH: TAHHE: APTO™: 
GU: IPTAnO™: thi: ANh-: ICAL: HEA4nO™: FI: ATA 
Li: Ato”; HCANAO”™ ; 1708.: ATH: AANHO™: | CFA: = Dh 
ON: LALO: 7OE ACCAT: Alo: POST: Whil: AV L7VET : 
COT: OF%4-97F: NPN: PEN: A760): LN: Wht: WA. 
Tah: PEA: neh: Ver| : | ATHANMC: HEAL: OWL :4i: 
APALNO™: SI: OATTON: HAANNO™: DEA: ORI05 8 A 
hao; Ch-At: OCV!: AYO: ADALAT: 07°9: HAAQ: 1@2: 
ATTO™ ; DAW CPA™ :ALPPO™ ; DA TEPO™ :: OOZLL.: GAVRA: 
VAN: ATHANHC: AF*NVL: 310: TOE ACLAT: Zib: 3 
69: ATs OLMO™: ATECU: MPCLT: APNCT: ATHAN 
AG : 45-03: OF%F-F7F: NPN: PEN: ONTS.: O07: ONZH. 
Wars; MONL7: AAG: ONAM : O2F0-0: HI: ANT: ATHAN ch 
C: 20h: PPPHtVO™ ; 07: ONC: 120%: AVOhL: OMC4: 
APO: Ka: OLA: TOE ACLAT I CAGCh: nO; A.e4H: 
ATHANAHC: AZ!nt: OF6Th: PPPHT: AILA: AFVat: 

MOON: CALPE; na; F420: PPPHEVO™ : OF.AI-: thee 
am: ATA: & HNO: wT: OnON: LOAPO™: ATMWEACCAT :: 

GU: FOL: OA: AT: AAT: WANN: ICAL: HEDGAR 
am: AJPHTVE: AAT: On0N: CAPO: Ade VE: ACLAT: A 
ATA: Lnw-}: no: 992: bEC: NPL: ATHANHC: AI"Ad 
ts W%L4: 2M}: ANT: HANA: 692: ATHANMHC: AIA 
ni: AAQ: HEAnES: OL TNA: AAT: Debs Of. (bivra™: tr 
T: Nitto”: MAN: ATTN: HI: 112: ON? ATHCHe: 
NOAWO” ; 30°: 30°: 10970: FICO™ i = «OIOPN: TAHHO™:; = AN 
aD: NA: ACLZAT: CFU: 72°C: DATO: AI: ATAG 
4: NAA TO™: DALHO-C: VIACAO™: OALTA: AW?: HAD 
avs = =— DAN: LAZO: HIT: FIC: AT: OF FO: HieO™ : MAN: 
OLBAP: ATTA: AF°N: TAP yn’: Devo: Ald: ICAL: h 
ap; 0 2:44.ni HCANO™: ALA: ALP s: DOATNA: AN: t& 
T: 07: OPN: FDA: LOWE ACLAT: DAIL: PUNT: 7 
a: AAT: ABT: OLA: ACZAT : NieP: ATED: OAT L 





MS. 4. * A.TI7N4:—@nav'y_ repeated in MS. (dittography). 
* MS. AYTOr. ‘ MS. originally ‘9. 
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370: Afin: GU: ATHANMHC: PAN: DAE: C.0:-49n:: 11) 
AAG: toe ACLAT: Ub: ANT: RCA: Oia: MargQ: 
NMALPVO™: OFYH4P: OAT: AAT: ATH: OMA: 2h: ATHA: 
AHTE: AAT: no; 72.: BEC: ATH: 214: NAOLTEVO™ ; 
rhe: din: OLAM: ANG: Whit: war: FPNCF: P62: F 
Piva: AI: Wire”: OLwW-; HAJ°war: 70: LAWL: WA 
om: 20-A: OOUNPI™;: TOE FPF: PHA: ALOE ACLAT: O 
BAe: ACLAT: 30: ATHANMC: OAT: HPT: AVL: AAP 
HANhC: OLB: ATK: ATHANHC: AI?Vat; War e544; [10 
C:| AHTE: 20-2: 0920: HPF: ANeTEN: ne; ALA: PEA: 
Obs: ON: CIE ANTE: | HH: IAC: = OFT: TRA; 
OY: OLO0: ANG: AN: ODAL: : WO0362 ; PEN: OK: 
OTe : DANN: Havivo™ ; HE: WO: TIA: Nita: : AaP 
n'Ccyvar ; OhAPO™ : OPATO™: OTAUA : ANLELVPO™ ; WM : 
mH 3 ACAI: ANN: 89°: An: Ade : Ant: PING 7 HAL 
nivam: tt: ANA: ODLA: PPh Ht: no : AAT: 2%: ONA 
ATL: 2027: no; 72: b6c: ONG : AT : Dei Par ; wl 
AGO” "bhi: Fer: FMNCO™ ; Wear: AFVICH: ArwEe AC 
LAT OLMAPA™ ; Attire”: ALI? : OIP&a: Caen: DL 
ie: NATHAN C : AHN: 224: AI [Alhnem:: ALTO ; 
ANAND: eA: ORO: OF: | AM LAT: VIC: OLA 
PNT 249: GE: WA: FPA: APH: VIC: «Ala: GU: 
ARA: 4AGF: ANE: 1hC: OWA: &T: FDA: LOR: w 
MALE : O21I°9 Pa ; AHN: ASF? : WIT: TWE ACLAT : 
wrly: BONA: ATEVO™ :: DAD-22: ATHANHC : AI? 
2:42: ANT: 1AWo 7 MEA: OW 2M. : ANn: ASG : 4 
AI: AP}: TOR AGPRT: ALAT: VIC: OhHA®: iva”: a 
A‘bT : ¥Cé.FO™ : AME AC.LAT : nO : 2n-d: 1I°9 : AAWa: 
DANN : HTVCS.: AP°O-NETO™ : 14: NEw: 19 | HAT SP !Y|T s: 
On : APEAO™ ; OW CPIM ; NOL: HAL: OARAMATS : AT: A 
PACHA + //)///////////| AA + ATWA : ATPAN : LO NAD : PGENT : 
Chal}: : DANY: NA: 0997023: AN: LOMA : AAT: warg 
AT: A4?°Com ; WNe-£.0%: AIL: NIA: ATE: ANTE A: OF 
A. : OF974OH. : OW M-25,: ODL: ATTACH: ////////////// On}: 
wT: 448: AATHANHC : OTN : O.0:-44: Nn ; TAGPE : 1A 
wer: TOE ACA: ON: OT: A497: ACTOT : 72°79 T :: 

wong: : 28. : ATLA: DAL4 : OAD-BOAL : AT°AMA: ONA : 
OO ier: OFFIC: Ane : OFAT : NALA: HVE: ANeTEN : ONA 





1MS., 2. 2 The 4. is very uncertain ; the word has been corrected. 
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18 E. Littmann, [ 1904. 


tel : 50% ACLAT : AK: APACH: /////////// Pade: OF 
WAL : OATCDOY : AIS: hee: Zibb AFJ°ANG: AFT : ATHAL : 
Ss, : 8 ALN: REO: ARI: | A ADAH: 


OUT : AI?242 : AOVCAY TOE ACSA: he ODT: ee: % 


AVEC :: Oren : AGA: EET : 90: TINA : TOR YIP’ : 
OFXA AVEC : ATH: LATS. : AATART : NOA: ONRh : ////)' 
WE ACLAT : OLA : NN ; AN: ODAL: : WOE: PEN: BA 
PMa: Nes Vdd: OTIEE : Hira” : AN: I OPADP| P| ; AA 
NAT: 1084: DAN: TA Yaa ; Aha ; AI°Ahi : TLD: 0H 
TE: ANOVT : CATA: =—s WHT: AN: LOW: THE ACLAT : O 
TINA : TOF AON : TOE ACLAT : O698.: LPTAPA™ ; OAAE : 
ACLAT : A7 : AVLAO™ ; AOL TEVO™ : WAALCO™ : MAG; 
ONéWar ; ALPVaM ; wt : NAV: OL OM : NEHAG : 70. 
cam: |A| AA : Ofidy : OHIP% 3: OLO0 : 4-7: AFT : ATH. 
A: AIM: ADT : OAM: 0I"N: AIWF: Alo? : Whi: A7 
NCE: AAA: 3%0-0;: horn: OT. : HED: OLAS : 19% ; 
AT7H.A : AAT: At: MATA: NAT: AM = AH: AIDE. 
A: HVE : AN°7Eh : AFUE : MH: OFT ; WOPD, THT : OA 
net: JING : ANTIECO™ : APL-7F : ON4St: DALI: 
Deivam ; nav: 402: APT : OAHCHC : JnCo” ; no; ALD 
Ud: 1b: OPAL: Ads: = — As ATHA: APPA: NIE 
A: HPF : ANTE: AVM: ADL: ANA: OAHPI: AN: LYE 
TA4 : ADLA HPF: ANTE: ABI: =| Ae: ADELA: AIPA 


0. DE: NILA: HVE: | ANeTEN: AVM: ADL : O34: PTC: wo 


LLP; (OD: PTC :) NOGAT : OANA : DLS0% 7 WAC4E 
am; no” ; 4.26004 : 1b: OL TIE : NAD : 447 : ABI: 

A.O4i : ATA : AI? NILA: HE: ANTE : APA: ON 
A: PHL): 0714023: OTIDALE: PTPP : Deo” ; OHCH 
CG: Fale”; WATEO : DAGVO™ : ACW: AL4H : ATTA: A 
Ant: NILA: HYE: ANeVEN: AFP: £2170: WLIYC : 1G: 
14: OFF 94: DACB: PVC: ONL HLLOE : O24 : ANG. : 
ONAN. : OLAIYTN : AREA : 108: OAT4E” 2 ATS: ACB: 

Al4i s AQHA: AFA: ALA: UTE : ANTE : AZ weea™ ; oH 
Nl: 62: AA: LNT OAM. : 1G: WAN: LING: 2.0-0:01970 
Q: ONTOS : AhE : ONE: 0.04: ONAEZ: CAN: ONREZ': 
A7Cii MONA: AOLTL : ONAEZ : ANN : OARK? : OMP) : WO 
mM : MAO : O0b : APO: tO: 1G: O79: AC 
wh: 20-0: onTt : DLieam~ ; no ; hove: OLN: t 
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Vol. xxv.]) Ardéet: The Magic Book of the Disciples. 19 


ap; 992.; BEC: On ; ACC: APHI": nO: ALD: TO : 
ANA : PPT: : AZ: AG4H : ATHA : AJ°AVht: ADLA : HI 
FE: ANOVEN: APRA: PHMET : OFrn: wOrld: PIT: OA 
A: 2TPeve'rzd : 2nd: Nb: 090: A: ANA: WAN: LT 
P5047 : CO-C.2: : tO : ATHANMC : PGwWET : OTE ; AOALP 
OO AE: = Aa: ATA: AIPA: NILA: HVE: | ANTE 
nN: AFZ°ONF: ALN: APETOT : HLNAE : AI": MA: PTZ : 
PT: OANTIE'C :ANLMN: CLL: OLTIZC 1 OALPSN : 10 
bs DLTEPEP ; DLA: OLHED-*; na ; have: ; Fh : ATW: 
ACH + ATA : APA: ALA: HPE : ANeTEN : AP : ON 
A: WHOL} i MOATPLL3: AYIC : ONAN : OHCHC: J°nC 
am: OFT: AAP; NaOPHAMT : AZ ALA : ATHLA : 
AF°Ahi : QHTE : ANTE : AP°4NT : POD : APVOAT : ANT : 
DAP AIF : OVE: OPAL: OF774O044. : IGE: OYYDE : WAI 
NM ALi | 
ATLA : AI? : NILA: HE: ANeVEN: AT Wh: Och: NA 
A: 2PTO 1G: LANG : Deivca™ : OLTE’'POP : OATWOM ; 
OnE tar ; DA49VPa™ : ZINA : £0: Cahar :: A.C4i : ATH. 
A: APAnt : NILA: UTE : ANVEN: APT : DALAT : AFPNAG: 
AAT : 1CnN : WA: OPM2T : APLB : OATTICC : 14 
On: ALI6T : ABs AH: AV : NILA: HE: Ad 
FEA AP HV : O27: OPPHM : AOO7T : /-D(Ue: WF 
Gl): WGA: B.0- ARI: ee: APACH: //////////// 
Ali : ATWA : AF°Aha : NILA: HE : ANTE : AIM ; 
YP L.; OINT i Oh? : 92.3: OCAN: WATS’ + ATLA : 
DAMA : AIL: WAAL : ATP TE sO ATACH: ///////////// 
WW BR AR: ATLA: AIPA: NILA: ATE: A 
heen : Awe : ANIC. : OAT*APNO : NADL ITE: ACTO: 
Alét : OAT: GPT: 099? : OANCY : AOL : ANE: OFC : 
MON : NWwEe: Ut: ATA : AAIPC: HAIDA : FHI: [Osa 
PC: (MD)HAINA : 4b OF°90: OAT: ANI: TEYMT : Oh 
4T: ATNCH: WY i] Bs AC4ht : ATHLA: AI? : 
ADLA : HE: ANeVEN : AF: he: FHT: OF0N: DAP HA: 
4vU*99 : HAIL: OHNNMLT 1 HATA : P.O: : OAT HH : 2 
£3: OAANT : H212.2 +2704: HNIC: TE Ht : OHNN7LT : 
meor: Arm PAL: AT: AACN: /////////////// UNE: HEE: 
ie : Hi : NAS: OAAAL: O4-TCNG : NO: DAAD: MAN: 
AN: AG P'S) AP AM : ETAT: AAA: AMHLO: : NCHS: OF 
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20 ki. Littmann, [ 1904. 


U'AE : OPAE : WF9740H : WARIG : HARGON : ANE ; HAA : 
97° 2: : OAI® LCL : BN: 7 : nF: : ARIS: ATLA: AT : 
AMCH: iil WBN: ATE: ANeTEN: ONDLA; 4°77 
Pn : ONS : PCH: ATK: ATHANHC : AF": AL 
4H: APH: Ane: HOA: OATH: Ane: ti: HAA 
O77: ONE: OFT748H : ATH : 279? : nO: ALVA: A: 
OANA :Anlt: ATNCH: //////////////)// Hes: 1AGPam ; w 
AXira™ ; OHLAAS : NANO” ; AI A: HVS: We. : HANTTE 
Ti OAZ°HTE : HO: ACH: NILA: HE: ADVE: OF : 
PINCH : ONMAGA : %4L2Cn : ONANHhT : 39"rn : HA. 
LWT : PHO: OF'ArP ; HALMAP 44TH: | A: 
ONAdh: : WH : SAI? : ONHLORA : WAI’: Ln-d: WAN: 
O(N) Ph! : WAS 1 ALT: APA : ///////)////// ABs AE 
DP: AI4h : WAIT : Ue: PUA: OTS: AA: 2: Ga: + 
COA: SI? : QUE : OAT: CATA. : 4°41: NADAL: OLN: 
EPO: OP Pe: WAN: OVI: ATA: ERP: AUTE : IC 
ni OANA: tt: 2TEAI”: APAN: ONTAHHND : 2RI7": A 
4: MHD: WAN: OPAHSTN: OM LIN: LIMA: GRP ; 


TEP [dts ObMT : ONE: ANE: ORT : wee : HAAAL: OH 


Mt : Fn: 2 TERI? : Ge: TEAL SI? : AHL : OAT: 


on7qw : 1970 : AdeTe : HAAAR : th: Ab: TAC: ////////// * 
Wl Nn DNA Ts OAT: AGN : FAI: AV: OUT ; 


112: AFLG: &RO™ : DUNO: ATHANMC : MAATO™ ; Witte’: 
EPL: ANAM 7 na ; FAG}. : AI? par ; HAATaP:: O L.biva” ; 
ATHLANALC : AACKAU : HELA APNCTE : H4-93 : AV L°7E TF 710 : 
FOS : WAL: DZLN-NOM™ ; APM: EPL: ABN : AM hLO- ; Vr” 
Ae: OVHin-nO™ 1:29: 7°09: AFP2MNN: NAVEL: WATNGuch : AF” 
Ll: 6242: WLR : AGPCh : Wv'a0Ch- :: LAL : 37% 3 
DANIO: Atti: ET SVT: HLA: AI: nee: | AF" i ONAL 
Ther; 2-44: OHNLnO™ : HAAI4: GU: TAt : PI": na: 
At: APY’*EoM™ ; NoPFTS :: DAHCPA™; nar; hoP 2: AIPAC A 
fam ; NoPgTkA: ALAA APS: NOVELS: OPV: ETST : 
L4CU : OL.COS. : O2.2.7376: :: @OUtt : fo.par ; AATE : AC 
LAT : AAT? : AATHANAC : OANMP : AAT?AnO™: OLA 
Pam ; Attra”: AhHN : ATTO"L : ANE, : 107.9: 112): OT 
AHH} :: ONT : LY: OTVO-n- : NEC7TT : O-AT : Aa ; 
DAMTARTVPO™ ; twW2m.: OMNEA : ANN: AIFZ®: AHTE: At : 
Aner : CAT: MAN : &9Th : 720%; OFM : CAAT: OL 
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Vol. xxv.] Arde’et: The Magic Book of the Disciples. 21 


Ae: Hib: ANTE: ACHAT : OFNA : | ALPWa : WATEPO : h 
a0; 00: oFANZd : APANLEVO™ : OAH” ; WPNA : LA: CAN 
ams OTPPOM : OAFVO™ : OMG TO ; TIE : OFS : AP 
L:7Z Pa” :: on: : LANG : ALP: WA'1EVO™ : OL TP 
TEP : DLivea: OLOC: AOLTEVO™ : OLTAPI® : Aga”; 
OL-T50M- : CPO": OLNAL 1100: OLTIE% : OL40%: 
wiro™ ; OCk : WANA TS i OH eO™ : ADIT : AN: LONGOL : ACS 
PP: AT : OAC: ADLA: HVE: ANVEN: PRAT : ONAL 
Ti £O¢ ACLAT : T9407: : AL PACH : //////////////// D O:4}- : 
1O¢ ACLAT : ADLA: WE: NEV //// ACORN 1 AIPAL : 
team ; TOR YT : (0 |ZO4 AVEC: | AN: CNIS: AATM7ADT : 10 
Lin HAD ; ALMZACLAT : ONTVVA™ ; 40:44. : ATH. 
A: AFANS : APAT : AAT: HNNVETs: OAT AM: Ane: 
AJ°OC: ATHA: 428: OPP00e) : IGN: O©W I’: AT: ATIC 
n: Wij AOD Ppar; yw" ACHAT: ATOR YIP’ : | O 
A| you RUPEC : DAGLIPO™ ; ATINATVO™ : DATNAPO™ ; FN : 
ATHANAC : AZ?Ana” :: 


AP?L4AL : ATCA: VLE TO : CLOT: OREO: AGT: AZ 


Hira™ ; AMUN: J2.2C: AAD TP : OANHP : AATHANMC : am 
Ano ; OL : OHI"% : NAG : OLMM : DA.Ca” ; 

[7M :| SPA: ATE: ATHLA : ACR 

70208: AGP: ATT : ATHLA : AZ: 

7AOL : Mh) : ATT: & THA : [A727] 

eu! : CKO: ATT: ATHLA : AZ: 

ALL TLP\7AE ATT: AQHA: ACZE 

TOME : 120h : AT: ATLA : APZ?s: 

TAL : HAAN: CUT : DALAT : ATT: ATHA : AZT 

7008 : eh: APT: ATA: OD-8.2: ATT: ATA: ATID: 

TAML + 274-99: ATT : ATLA : ACZI 

TAME : DON: ATT: ATA: APBD: 

TAQGL : %4-0: ATT : ATHA : AZ: 

TOOL : MOAN : ATT : ATHA : ACZ 

TAAL : AOA: ATT: ATLA : ACZ 

TOME : F249. : ATT : ATHLA : AZT: 

TOOL : TdeT : ATT : ATHA : AZIDE 

TAQL : T74RP : ATT : ATHLA : ACZ?:: 

TAME OP : OPA: ATT : ATHA : AZT: 

TOOL : TAPCO: AIT : ATA : APB: 

TAME : VR 2 41T ATT: ATA: ACZd 

TO0L : AI° An: APVADT : ATT : ATA : AZ? :: 
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r2 Ei. Littmann, (1904. 


7002 : An: VAT : WADE : AGA : GAT? : A783: 
An : 307.2: ANNA: W14AI9F: ANT! : HLM: AGAG? ; WAI": 
ACZY i: 


OUT : 412 1 AFP LAS : BAO” OHON : TAAAP : TWE ACKA. = | 


Us: AATHLAL : AROD: ACHE: OLMAP : SU: OU : Hee :- 


HAAAGH : MACAL DY: NC7t: HALMEA : (An :) Allh : ADAa? ; 
GAZ? : OTE’ HT : HALHAP  ATOAL: THA: LAWL: A 
CAG : ACALU : ALLY: nO? :GAPC : OAM : ATP: :: o 
LOireo™ :' BECAnOD : AI: GAL: ACAL : AHTE : ACALU: : 
ALLE: DOAN: TOA: MA: ALL: TE.C0: OTCOL: : 1G: 
am 4 Prk: ATHRE 1: DAP? L42oUN : | ACAPO™ ; Gch: 2. 
AT: AAVT : HI°AO : AF°20K : WANN : THE : REO : OG7-7 : M. 
fh: DOAN: Loa: MLA: ALLY: AI°CaeP : WENO 2 4960 #: 

OO L:-2 ; W120" ; OLY: ATW: LODE: APND : MS” : (WNP 
am ;) On} ; NOP: >: 4 OPGAT : 08 AAT :: DAI” L:4doU: 
A: AW-pom : ARMA: ACHE : AMPCLT : TVA: OA-TECU : H 
HAG: APNCT :: OTe : Ub7 : OFF : 120% : OL OK: C 
A+: Whit: 0600: 7N2Z: MOAN: O29): NIR1: OAN : CA4: 4% 
Ti : Ont: nO? Nets: MOAN: CA4: M.A: ALL: ANZ: A 
NS : P62 : OF: NIF: HTOALA :: OL.bive™ : ASK: AI 
A: ALBAnO},. : ATO: C£LNnO™: AI: CAL: ACAL: A 
UTE: | LL7: DLMAP : ACKAU : AARON : A9%F: ATT : AT 
HA: HTOAG: OPAL: 3725: ATHA: AF°VT: 2.247: ON 
A: AJPHTE : 149%: AAT: ONnt : 19E AC.AAT : NI; w- 
4H: Ta2I°T:: OLA: ACKAU : NALD | AZ°FT : 6m 
Cn: AAG: ARI": NACALN: ONAFAAN: A797: TINH: 
HALEN: OLAWL : 3721: 172 : ATA : 40.94 : NHC 
47: NA : AF°DALAT :: ONAN: AOPhCH: ATT : ANI: 
F°7N2 : PEL. : ONAMN : ACh: ATT : WPL. : ROH) : OR. 
cht 4 OAT: 2b: 2TIOP : PH2Tn: NIA: DPA: WA 
NL: hi: Aho: AAN: BC: ORLY: Och: WNW: 
ATLA: : ALP): Alo? : AAQ: ANA: HA. LAND: AP27ZN: 4A 
TLAL i: on}: 00; HALYMLA: OANAN : G20? : H(A) 27? 
mf: HAMAR : ATHA : 19h: ATER : OPH ET 
ne: ATIYR, A APACH : ///////////////////) AO: AAO: He. 
PO-9? ; PLP; 1%n: NV: OPAC ALA: ABS: PFT 
Ni Ane ; 3M: ALIN: OLLI: APAL: WAN: Ondn: 
Lio" : ALAN: ACHE : AACRAU: : Ab: AI7ZnO™: PEP: w 
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Vol. xxv.]  Ardeet: The Magic Book of the Disciples. 23 


ATH'T? : ANE: FICk : ONHALDA : ALS: OF9N : WAOP: AN: 
Ab: Ab7ZnO™ : 440A: NPVL: CO-4: OP 2C: LnO-}: AAT: 

oAne”A: i: nt: Ano: AAO: HINA: OAAN: HADNT 
on A\An : n77no™ ; HAINA: CLI: AIR: AIT: P2TL: A 
NOW: HADI: Oh: NACI: OATNOTL: TA: HET 
O79 : AI": 9C : OFZO- :: OHAINA : Sh: 277A: HA 
panp, ; N61: SCRPA: OHTW vs: Cale: AMAL TTIW” : OA 
HALA : TINA: 42: AAT: O-AE: HAI: NAS. 1 @MHATNA : 
ANCTI® : RCI :| UTICA? : Adee : n.é-At : 19972: Qavg ; 
PPIS : HAD-Z2On : rE: 179: DHE? ALAA? : OAS. : On 
1h : te FE : 4QAT : F°7PPO2 : HANA: (Lb: 10.2: PACE: H 
TIICAP : PA: APA: OOUNAP : 72:00 : OAT nP : AN: L 
PP : FL + EWEFOPT :: OTRNAA : ACKAU : AARON : AN : 
LT : tearm: 1d? : SKA :: DAP? L420: FICO™ : ALN :: 
OL: WA: LALA: OUNn-nO™: Hit: ANO7Te : OF 


MP : DARIO? : TAA: AFPDALAT :: ort: 0A: HAAM : 


am: AHYE: A9'8 : 2.043 : HAP : WHR : OHIPN : WHA? 
AN : MH(tt :) ThON : OHS : TAP’ : LOA: AFN 
H4 : DALAT :: OAhé.. : ALN : ANTE : NALD : PAT 
OMOUNO™ ; AACKAU:: OATH: CAM : 402: nh : 4A: 14°: 
OVE dy : DAIECIE : OL: ant: ONKh: AF"n: AIM 
Ps: At: AMA: AFA: HIT: te: OVNI: horn: PS. 
A: DADO: ANP? : OLA: GAD: ECRD ERITH GN: end: 
Cnt: BOBS AGMA AGAASAGAA: BATALI: PACA 
PN: WMAARN: PAAR: (|WAARA:| AGAA: AGAA: AGHA : 
REAN: RAN  REAA: hGAA: HGAA: MGAA: FN: FC 
a:¢e0s neh:neda:nens: Geet: Gael: Gls: APA APA: 
APA: £0: $C: 4eh i WAI AM 2 HIGN. : AI"k: NCANHA 
gas: MAAN: HRAZ2C : AHTE : 19": HANA: GAMA: WA 
TAA : FOGAVGT : NAL. : OHAINA: 7CLI® : ATE: OL.b 
aor: QHTE : 19°C: 14: OLTILI : Mae ; DALAT nam ; 
ONAT°AANO™ ; HAW-9 : OHAI: AHTE: I: B24: DAL 
IEC : APLOW': DALA. : M.A: ALLY: Wh: OWE: AID 
Mat i AP AM: An: AVR: HPN : LTDL7: ww: DaLA 
Fu O20: AR: ACHE: AI: WA: ARS. : OT: 
MAHETE : AA: [H|LENE : AUPE : FICL ss DAI": He : Ale 
FTE: 890. : HVE : Ader: ONUTE : AleT : HVAC, : ALP : WA 
Fal : DAV'7he i Ai: MhAn- : NOPINCE : AOA i OHA: : 
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N74 208 : TRcth : MHA : NOPNLL : A'TCE : hAR : NCAA: A 
TIC LIT? s ATE: APSA: PAADT : MAN =: OAL : ALE: 
APAL : DALAIR : ARC: OALCHN : NARs: Onna ; 
A.D nom : APSAI: ACKAN: NUWPO™ ; 4.04: ATLA: VHTE : 
AF°n: PE: bhANL: OAL: AF'DALATS : LT: ATC : 

TE O00 : 2 : ALMA: ACHEA : 16-0 : HANA : 
AHTE : MPAhG i ONANT : 160: HThAN: OHTAM : HT: 
Ader :: 0-0 : HO?'9°9 ; HVE: ATH: LAN? : ANE : AT : 
AHI9PA : ANE : ROT: 4°R70: Dee: NO: beth? WATPO ; 
At: MILAL: ONO: WALPC: NO: ACLATE: 16-0 ; w- 
AF: HPd : OHAIPY : ANE: AT: ALON: WI: HA: 
GG01 : Ca-At: OAAQ: HERA: TL: Yh DU: WIG | o's : 
UA@T : HE: MPRHG 1 ALND-A: ONL: WE: hI: OL-n 
J” 5 OLIN : ONLM: CAL: OALPEN : 7: 742451 Ow 
694. AC LPCY : OFAN. : ALMA : COI”: OLACC: DL 
te’: A : 04 : ORNAE :: OLTNZA : WE: OW-WS. : MPNADT 
£:ALCAR APU: OFS: 402: NSN: LET: OhPCLT : 
LOA: ON: | WE: O9938.0 : ATHANAS : 89CG : WAU: :: 
Marg: ALN: 2C4P : AI aU :: WAITZ : HIT : AteT A 
OD ;: TAP In: ha: VY: An: QHYE: Atel: =W7F8 : Ale: 
ALTNID: : ONE: J°.0C : AN: AKC: OPEN: O-A’'E : HAI? 
AN: 2; AnChE: Pid : DALAT : WORD 4. |T : [A] 
Gk: OP DU: LHP APACH: ////)/!////!///// ONDA: HEF : 
AILNn : AA: Thon: (VIN:) TAN: TI: OGF2: 14 
A: ha Ad: O6P : OCINT : HET: TAOW-A : OF ICC : DLN: 
wih. : OCn : ORAMATH i WANN: HEPO-M : Peon : Wh: 
LEV: O£CO2: : APAN: MOAN: Coat : TAN: LIGR : O 
LEEO s OLPOT a : FICn : AONA: HO 4: An: NANG” ; 
NAN: ONL: TIA: NPL: ALDEN: AZUTE : toe: 
LEG: 2b: AAU : 2P0:47 5 Ane ; 10h: APAN: A.e44 
£2 Ob AACR ////////// es ONT : WADE T : AGN : 9A 
J? : k°Z1 : 


29 


30 


40 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


1 In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, One God! [This is] the discourse concerning the 12 
Disciples, as Jesus taught them by what they are to be saved 
from sin. 2 And to you also we shall tell, by what ye will be 
saved from every sin and from every evil thing and from the 
imprecation of men, 38 And by this be ye saved from every enemy 
and the poison of the serpent and from everything that has 
poison which kills soul and body; and from every disease and 
infirmity of the body and breaking of bones, and (by which 
they will be saved) from malediction and curse, and from all 
keepers of magic. 4 And by this thou [,O Lord,| hast saved 


them from all power of the enemy; and [it is told in this book | 


that the | Disciples] conquered and subdued Satan and cast him 
out, lest he approach them, and that they shall be saved from 
every evil, from | calamity and from the demon of noontide. 
5 And that they were saved from the chastisement of kings and 
princes (and by which they shall be saved); they cooled off 
their wrath like water, And _ by this all creatures feared them. 
6 And by this they have found grace with all human creatures. 
And by this their throne has become honoured and exalted, and 
by this they were saved from the flame of fire. And by this 
their face shone like the sun before all people, heathen and 
Christians. 7 And [here is told] everything that has been done 
unto the 12 Disciples (and) by this, [namely] the names of 
Christ. 8 And everybody who believes and invokes, and reads 
[these names], by these names of Christ let him be saved from sin 
and from all bad and wicked and treacherous men, and from all 
disease[s] of soul and body, and from all demons | and evil 
spirits. 9 And Satan shall be driven out, and he shall not 
approach him who keeps these words, nor touch his dwelling, 
but that man’s power shall be strong as a rock and his voice 
shall be heard as the voice of a lion. 10 And his face shall 
shine like the sun, and he shall find grace with all people; and 
his throne shall be exalted, and his honor shall be greater than 
[that of] all men, and no creature on earth shall overcome {him ], 
and all men shall fear and tremble before his face; he shall 


defeat and subdue the power of all his enemies and he shall be 
like the 12 Disciples. 
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CHAPTER II. 
TEACHINGS OF CHRIST CONCERNING HIS NAME. 


1 And Jesus rose amongst them, and He blessed them with the 
sign of the cross; Jesus spoke and said unto them: ‘‘ Listen to 
me, to my word and my command; and I will give unto you all 
desire of your hearts, you my servants and you my friends and 
you | my heirs. 2 And TI have selected you from all human crea- 
tures, and I have given you power that ye may raise the dead 
by the true faith, and heal all the sick by the Holy Ghost. 
3 And make ye Satan as dry grass before the wind, and he shall 
be cast out by your prayer, and his power shall be broken, and 
he shall flee and be ashamed before you. 4 And I have not given 
to others what I have given to you, my truly beloved, you whose 
light shall not be extinguished forever, and whose joy shall not 
cease for generation and generation.” 5 And the Disciples of 
Jesus Christ said unto him: ‘* Truly hast thou spoken in thy word, 
O Lord, who hast said all this; for it will prevent us from being 
and if we 





conquered by any man. If thou, O Lord, art with us 
believe in thee, give us, O Lord, that we may invoke thy holy 
6 And again Jesus Christ spoke to His 


and blessed name!” 


Disciples and said unto them: ‘‘ Be not afraid, but admonish 
all people. For there is nobody who can make you tremble or 
judge and kill you; if ye observe my word, I shall not be far 
from you at any time. 7 And I love you like myself, and i will 
rejoice you with my grace and kindness, and I will give you 
(all) life and salvation of your souls.” 8 Thereupon He shewed 
unto them the mystery of the new world: THe revealed unto 
them and told them his secret name. 9 [And He said:]| ‘‘If ye 
can invoke this my name, ye shall be saved from sin, and from 
all power of the enemy. And he who invokes this my name like 
you, shall be saved and [not| be confounded | for ever and ever.” 
10 Thus save me, O Lord, me, thy servant [Gabra] Giorgis, be merci- 
ful and gracious unto me, [and] from all sin and from seduction of 
Satan and from all evil (and) preserve me, thy servant Gabra Giorgis. 
11 And He ascended on a mountain with His Disciples, and a 
shining cloud came and covered them. And Jesus wrote His 
holy names and gave them to His Disciples and said unto them: 
‘Take [what] I give you; and it shall bring’ you grace and 





1 Literally ‘‘ be.” 
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life and salvation.” 12 And they took this book, sealed as it 
was, and said to Jesus: ‘‘ But we can not open this book, O our 
Lord and Master; only thou canst open it.” 18 Again Jesus 
said to His Disciples: ‘* Thus they shall not be able to make 
you tremble or | to conquer you, any one who has power, either 
men, or the evil demons, who seduce mankind, because of the 
power of these my names, 14 But ye shall conquer all men, 
and ye shall destroy and subdue all power of the enemy and of 
the evil and unclean spirits. But your own power shall not 
weaken, because of my power and strength. And now, who 
among you has the power of faith, shall open this book.” 
15 And Ife laid His hand on Peter’s head and blessed him and 
gave him [power] to open this book. And its treasures were 
opened and disclosed, 16 And when they saw that the book 
was opened, they rejoiced exceedingly. 


Thereupon they praised 
and lauded and blessed 


Jesus Christ’s name and adored His 
throne, and marvelling | at this they prayed to Him. And 
they said among themselves: ‘‘'To-day we have seen a wonder- 
ful miracle, the like we have not seen before.” 

17 And again Jesus Christ said unto His Disciples: ‘* Take 
from this once more and keep this my word, and my speech, 
and do not corrupt it: know ye, I have spoken unto you, con- 
template and learn and think that ye may be saved from tempta- 
tion and sin. For great and honoured is this my speech and this 
18 And after that Jesus told them His names, and 
said unto them 


” 
my name, 


‘* [yahé means awful 
Sirahé means great 
Demahéel means strong 

19 Ayhadir means rich 
Abydatér means merciful 
Menydteér means chastiser 

20 Andw él means forgiver 
Kényd& means wise 
Geyon means rich 

21 Séya means judge 


Séqa@ means all-embracing 


Satandwi | means all-creator 

22 Latandwi [means] he does not delay 
Iy@él means he whom all fear 
Amani’ él means imperishable 
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23 7 (?) means helper 
Afr@el [means] Saviour 
Maryon means all-preserver 
24 Mendatcr means all-keeper 
Ki, El, Hi means judge of all 
Ako means all-sufferer 
25 Mlohz means all-bearer 
[etd means rejoicer 
[/léda means healer of all ill 
26 }'au means true, upright 
Saba‘ot means clement 
Af means humble 
27 Afyakiro means patient 
Lahé, Lahé, Lahé means pure of all sin 
Mastadyos means just 
28 Afar, Afar, Afar means giver and taker 
Afreyon means awful of voice 
Afrandatad means king of kings 
29 Lihdan, Lahan, Lahdan means god of gods 
Ur@zl means judge of judges.” 

30 And there is no other god besides Him in heaven | above 
and on earth below, One God is He, Jesus Christ, Saba‘ot, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Immortal, from now and for ever and ever, 
Amen ! 

31 And after Jesus had finished telling His names again 
Jesus said to His Disciples: ‘‘Go and teach and preach in my 
name! Ifeal the lepers by this my name, cast out the demons 
by this my name; and ye will be saved from this power of the 
malignant demons. $82 Close their mouths by this my name; 
and ye will be saved from the fire-eater by this my name; and 
ye will find full favor and perfect grace with all peoples of the 
earth and [with] the kings by this my name. $838 And there ds 
nobody who shall be able to overpower you; all creatures shall fear 
and tremble and be afraid of your | voice, and all unclean spirits 
shall be driven away. 384 And when you lay this my name [on 
somebody], speak thus: ‘Give us O Lord by the power of 
these thy names full favor and perfect grace with all people; let 
all living beings fear us and let them tremble before our voice.’” 
35 And by the power of these thy names may the satans be driven 
away and not approach me and may they not touch my soul or my 
body, thy servant ... . Giorgis. 
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Doings of the Disciples by the power of Christ’'s name (Ch. 
ITI-VT1). 


CHAPTER III. 
HEALING OF SICK PEOPLE AND DRIVING OUT OF DEMONS. 


1 And the 12 Disciples went into all countries to kings and 
rulers. And they said unto them: ‘‘ Believe in the Lord the 
God of all flesh, that ye learn and believe! And if ye believe 
us, ye shall be saved by this name of our Saviour.” 2 All 
people said among one another: ‘* Pray, tell us how your faith 
is, and pray, heal these | sick. And if ye have faith, we shall 
believe in your God.” 8 And the Disciples said unto all people: 
‘*Come [and] see! and bring all sick and diseased, that we may 
heal them by the grace of God.” 4 And the 12 Disciples read 
these names of God, and while they were praying, heaven was 
opened unto them; and they saw [it] open. And when they had 
seen it open, then they rejoiced greatly, and their faces shone 
brighter than the sun before all people. And all people feared 
them and were afraid of their voice, and all the sick were 
healed by these words. 5 Thus heal me, thy servant . . . Giorgis. 
6 And all the people believed in their words, and they said 
to them: ‘* Ye are truly the Disciples of Jesus Christ. Ye are 
strong | by [the power of] the Holy Ghost and in faith.” 
7 And again they went to shew the faith in this prayer, and 
they came to [a place] where many demons were assembled. 
And they prayed this prayer, and they invoked the names of 
God. And they took sand in their hands and looked up lifting 
their eyes towards heaven. 8 They united in prayer saying 
with one voice: ‘* Disperse, O Lerd, all demons who beset us; 
by the power of these thy holy names close their mouth and 
destroy their power.” And after they had said this, they 
cast the sand against them. 9 And all unclean demons perished 
and were destroyed by these names of Christ: Seven thousand 
one hundred and forty (?) demons were dispersed, 10 Thus dis- 
perse all demons and unclean spirits | that beset me and (that) are 
stronger than I, thy servant....... By the power of these thy 
names save me, O Lord, from all evil war and murder and the mouth 


of the enemy and the thrusting of lances and the flying of arrows and 
the throwing of stones. 11 And from every man who devours and who 
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is devoured, and from every man who inflicts plagues, and from every 
man who touches and who is touched [with magical power], and from 
every strong man and oppressor, and from every deceiver and calum- 
niator, and from every oppressor and violent man, and from every idol, 
mari and mdrit ; and from every root and poison and from every man 
who reviles and curses; and from all who eat flesh and drink blood ; 
and from every enemy within and without (?),' and from every man who 
kills the soul and [every] waylayer. 12 And from every snake | and 
serpent having poison which kills life,? and from every wicked man 
who corrupts soul by soul, and from everything [evil] which I have 
seen and heard and which I have not heard, within and without,! 
far and near, and from every one who designs evil against me, save 
me, thy servant. ...... 130 Lord, protect us from every disease 
and trouble and infirmity of soul and body, and from every disease of 
mag*ay® and colic and calamity* and the demon of noontide and the 
disease of lowlands and highlands. 14 And from all this—Jesus said : 
And every man who believes and reads [these names] and is washed 
and purified by this prayer; it shall bring him perfect grace and [it 
shall be] a subduer of enemies and an expeller of demons and a salva- 
tion of the soul and a purification of sin on the last day—may it be 
[such] to thy servant...... 


CHAPTER IV. 
DoinGs oF THE DiscipLeEs IN PERSIA. 


1 And after the 12 Disciples had finished this work, then they 
went to (all) the people of Persia, to preach and to speak and 
teach all people of Persia. They came to 77 kings and rulers, 
and they stood up among them and said to them: 2 ‘‘ Behold, 
our Lord has sent us to you that we speak unto you and heal all 
your sick by the grace of Jesus Christ. And if ye believe, ye 
shall find life and salvation of your soul[s]. But if ye refuse to 
listen to our words and to our command, behold, God shall judge 
you in his wrath, and no one of the other gods in whom ye 
believe, shall save you.” 8 Thereupon all the people became 
angry and said to the 12 Disciples: ‘‘ Ye being men | like our- 
selves, by what power do ye heal the sick and cast out the demons 





1 This meaning is merely guessed ; the Ethiopic word HT) may be a 
mistake for H(}T. But perhaps there is a mistranslation in the Ethi- 
opic text. 

* Literally “soul.” 

The meaning of this word is uncertain, it is perhaps to be derived 
from haq"é ‘‘ hip.” 

* Dillmann : malum improvisum. 
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by your word? Whereis your God ? Tell us clearly so that we 
may believe you.” 4 And there was a man among the people of 
Persia who believed in the name of Jesus Christ, whose name 
was Qirds and whose wife, called Siréq, was possessed by a 
demon; he fell down before the 12 Disciples and said unto 
them: 5 ‘*Since I left my mother’s womb I have believed in 
the name of Jesus Christ, and I have worshipped no other God. 
And ye are blessed. Truly ye are the Disciples of Christ, who 
(can) endure and teach all people, and by your prayer truly all 
sick and diseased are healed; and by your word the unclean 
demons leave. 





And I believe in you myself. Come, and heal my 
wife, that all people may learn your faith.” 6 And the 12 Dis- 
ciples said to Qirds: ‘* Behold, be not afraid, O Qirds, believe 
in Christ ! behold thy wife shall be healed by the true word of 
faith.” And they made her to sleep on her bed, and they all 
prayed over her and blessed her with their hands. 7 And they 
said all together: ‘*In the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, One God.” And they read these names of God 
and said: ‘* Leave, evil demon, by the power of the names of 
Christ!” And they stretched forth their hands together and 
looked up lifting their eyes toward heaven, 8 They asked and 
prayed, and said in unison: *‘ Give us, O Lord, by the power of 
these thy names power and authority [of] the true faith | by 
which we may heal all sick and [make] strong (and) the diseased. 
9 Give us, O Lord, by the power of these thy names | power| 
and authority [of] the true faith; give us, O Lord, [power] by 
which we may cast out all demons and evil spirits; by the 
power of these thy names [give us] salvation and subduing of 
the enemy by the true faith, and perfect grace with all peoples 
and kings and rulers of the earth, life and salvation on earth and 
in heaven. 10 Give us spiritual’ penitence which turns us to 
thee all the days of our life. Give us the true faith and the 
holy prayer which drives away all disease of soul and body— 
11 may it be for everyone, [and] for thy servant. .....—12 and 
which foils the incantations and the doings of men, and purifies 


from sin and annihilates our trespasses and offenses: give us 
all that our heart | asks from thee. 18 Give us strength 
and fearsome awe that we may enter and destroy the power of 
all our enemies and adversaries. Give us the true faith which 
seals the mouths and binds the tongues and closes the throats of 
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all who slander us and speak evil against us. 14 Give us the 
true faith which strengthens our loins and conselidates our hearts 
and makes strong (?) our souls so that we are not afraid, day or 
, O 
Lord, the true faith and the holy prayer that none who plan 


night, of the wrath of kings and of rulers. 15 Give us 


and do wrong may overpower us, destroy their plans and baftle 
the thoughts of their hearts and their counsels and paralyze 
what they speak with their tongues, and turn off what they 
speak with their mouths. 16 Give us, O Lord, the true faith 
and | the holy prayer by which the waylayers flee and escape. 
And as to those who kill the soul—shatter their shields and their 
spears, and may their bows and arrows be broken. 17 Give us 
wisdom and gentle knowledge, patience and spiritual humble- 
ness, that we may learn and perceive how Satan shall not seduce 
us nor make us fall into the pit of sin. Give us strong help and 
hope, Amen! 18 And by the true faith let us find reward 
with thee on the day of compensation and (on the day) of 
judgment, then may thy grace find us! Before thee [let us find | 
eternal joy and everlasting bliss, and let us be satisfied with the 
blessing of thy house in safety and peace after the evil days. 
19 Give us the true faith and the holy prayer, by which the 
keepers of sorcery may not overpower us; abash and foil | their 
witchcraft and destroy their power and shatter all their work. 
20 Give us the true faith and the holy prayer that we may not 
be overpowered by the blasphemers and slanderers (?) who curse 
us in the evening and in the morning, by sun and moon [light], 
on mountains and on hills, with praise and with incense touch- 
ing the altar, and looking in the water and knocking on the 
ground; as to those who curse us by these things, do not hear 
(them) any wish of their hearts and do not accept their incense, 
and let their curse fall back upon their heads and let them be 
rooted out for ever and ever, Amen! 21 Give us the true faith 
and the holy prayer, by which the evil gods cannot overpower 
us; destroy their idols and shatter their thrones. 22 Give us 
the new light and enlighten the eyes of our hearts and remove 
the stumbling-[block| from [before] our feet (?).. And lead us 
on the right path and bring us where we | wish to go in peace. 
23 Give us the true faith and the holy and profitable and quick- 
ening prayer; make thy Holy Ghost come down from heaven, 
from thee, that it be a healing for all sick and diseased. And 
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bless with its fruit our children for our generation [and] for 
ever, Amen! 24 Give us that all this which we have spoken 
with our mouths and our tongues may come to us from (?) thy 
exalted dwelling and the sacred place of thy glory,—this which 
we have asked thee; and we have prayed unto thee that our 
prayer may not be in vain', help us soon to-day on this day. 
25 Give us the true faith, glory and wealth and perfect grace 
with all peoples and kings [and] rulers of the earth. 26 As 
thou gatherest the cloud[s| and sheddest the water on the face of the 
earth, thus make rain and shed | grace upon me in my face, that it 
be a coat of mail and a protecting shield ; like a hen that covers and 
shields her young under her wings, thus shield and protect me under the 
cover of thy wings, with thy protecting shield; and with thy holy 
right hand and with thy strong power protect me against all thy punish- 
ment and thy wrath, and lead me out by thy fear, thy servant ...... 
27 If it is thy will, show thy power and thy authority to-day 
on this holy day;—heal this woman soon that they may know 
us and [know] that we have the true faith and are truly thy 
Disciples; and that thou hast created and shaped us, [and] that 
there is truly no other god beside thee, in heaven above and on 
earth below. To | thee belongs glory and ‘praise for ever and 
ever, Amen!” 28 And after they had finished their prayer and 
their request, God heard them from heaven, His holy place, and 
gave to the 12 Disciples all that their heart requested: and they 
breathed their spirit into her ear and washed her with the water 
of prayer, and she became whole. 29 And she rose straightway 
and fell down before them and exulted and rejoiced with great 
joy. But Satan left by the prayer of the 12 Disciples, and 
thus they healed this woman. 30 And likewise heal me, O Lord, 
from all disease of my soul and my body and keep away all demons 
from thy servant ...... 31 And when all the kings and rulers 
and people saw that this woman was healed, one half of them, 
who did not recognize,’ perished and were destroyed for ever 


and ever—Amen! But those who believed were saved from 





all disease and trouble of their souls by these names of Christ. 


.382 Thus save me and protect me, O Lord, by the power of these thy 


names, thy servant...... $83 For Jesus said: Everyone who 
believes and who invokes this my name, shall be saved and shall 
not be confounded for ever and ever. 84 Thus let myself not be 


confounded, thy servant..... 35 And everyone who is 





' Literally ‘‘ return naked.” * Perhaps mistake for ‘‘ believe.” 
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washed and cleansed by the prayer of the 12 Disciples, shall 
not be approached by any power of evil or unclean spirits. 
36 Drive away all power of the enemy and let him not inflict any 
disease or infirmity upon the soul and the body of thy servant....... 
Thus, O Lord, save me by the power of these thy names. | And by the 
prayer of thy holy Disciples preserve my soul and my body, that of 
thy servant. ..... 87 And they set Qirés over all, even over 
two kings, and made him heir of their country. By what ? 
By the prayer of the 12 Disciples.’ 38 And the people spoke 
among themselves, they saw and wondered and believed in the 
12 Disciples and in Christ who had made powerful the prayer of 
the 12 Disciples and in Christ whose throne is glorious and exalted 
and who is free from temptation and subdues the power of all his 
enemies and adversaries. 39 Thus save me, O Lord, from tempta- 
tion; bless me and protect me, thy servant ...... By the power of 
these thy names exalt my throne, and humble and abash my enemies 
and adversaries and crush them under the stool of my feet, of thy ser- 
vant...... for ever and ever, Amen! 40 [They said:] ‘* All 

who believe in the name of Christ, come, let us unite to extol 
these Disciples of Christ. And let us destroy the gods and burn 
[them] with fire, and let us not worship any other gods besides 
theirs, And let us believe in their prayer that we may be saved 
from every chastisement of God’s wrath which burns and blazes 
[heavier] than a flame of fire.” 41 And they gathered their gods 
and burned [them | with fire, and all their gods perished, and none 
among them was saved, 42 Thus make perish, O Lord, all demons 
and evil spirits who eat flush and drink blood ; who crush the bones and 
seduce the children of men: drive them away, O Lord, by the power of 
these thy names, and by the prayer of thy holy Disciples, from thy ser- 
vant|{...... 48 And they were converted to the Lord God. 
And they were saved by the prayer of the 12 Discipies, and 
hecame good and compassionate | people], and their generations 
were blessed for ever and ever, Amen, 44 Thus bless me, O Lord, 
by the power of these thy names, and by the prayer of the 12 Disciples. 
Preserve me and protect me, thy servant... .. . for ever and ever, 
Amer! 





1 The text does not seem to be altogether certain here. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Doincs or tHE DiscirpLes In Sopom AND GoMoRRHA. 


1 And after that the 12 Disciples arose and went away, after 
they had healed all sick and diseased. 2 And these Disciples 
said: ‘** Come, let us go to the land of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
let us speak to them and give them precepts. And let us not 
fear the earthly death for the name of God; for God is with us, 
and nobody can overpower us because of this name of our 
Saviour. 8 And they are the people | who have incensed God 
by their evil doing[s] and have polluted themselves by their 
many sins, and have made themselves like animals. Come, let 
us take courage and not be afraid of them and let us rebuke 
them with true admonition.” 4 And they went to the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrha and preached and taught, saying unto 
them: ‘* Believe ye in the Lord God, your creator! But as to 
us, if we die for the name of Christ, [we shall receive] great 
reward in heaven, and we shall find gain and receive grace [and] 
reward and life from Him. 5 And if ye refuse to listen to our 
words and commands, the Lord our God will judge you; but if 
ye listen to [our] word [and] our commands, your sins will be 
forgiven unto you and God will desist from His wrath against 
you. 6If ye | repent and take refuge with Him, do not wor- 
ship other gods; for the gods cannot save you. 7 Do not go to 
the wife of [another] man’ and do not kill the soul of your 
friend, that God may not kill you, [and deliver you] unto pun- 
ishment in the hell-fire. 8 Behold, your end is near and has 
arrived, and there will be hunger and pestilence; your country 
will perish and vanish and be as if it had. never been created.” 
9 And when the 12 Disciples admonished them thus, the people 
became angry and enraged, then they hurled many maledictions 
against them and they seized the 12 Disciples, and said to them: 
10 ‘‘ Why do ye give us commands which we do not know ? 
Behold, we shall kill you; let us see who shall save you to-day 
from our hands, you who pride yourselves without having | a 
helper.” 11 Again the 12 Disciples said to them: ‘‘ Trusting 
in the true faith and strengthened by the Holy Ghost, we do 








1 Perhaps we should read Nat: AON: (or fl) MAL «man to man.” 
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not fear you, for ye will not be able to kill us; God will help 
us and deliver us from your hands to-day, but ye will be with- 
out strength or power. 12 Ye are unclean and cursed, ye are 
in sin and in bodies without souls.” 18 And they bound their 
hands and feet. And an angel of God descended from heaven 
and came to the 12 Disciples at the time of midnight, saying 
unto them: ‘Be not afraid, ye apostles [and] servants of 
God, select and strengthened by the Iloly Ghost.” 14 And then 
they fell down on their knees. And then they prayed and 
asked and invoked these names: God | opened their fetters and 
their faces shone brighter than sun and moon before all [ people], 
and the 12 Disciples said: 15 ‘‘See how the Lord our God has 
saved us and [how] our fetters have been opened by the power 
of our God.” 16 And [even| after they had seen that their 
fetters had been opened, none of them believed except one 
whose name was Lot; and again they said to the 12 Disciples: 
17 ‘‘ Behold, we shall throw you into a fiery furnace, and then, 
let us see who shall bring you out of this fire.” 18 But these 
Disciples said to them: ‘‘ Fire will be like cold water by the 
will of the Lord our God, and water will be like fire. With- 
out the will of the Lord our God no fire can reach us or touch 
us.” 19 And | Lot said to all the people: ‘‘Do not do this 
thing, and likewise do not revile them. Come, come, let us 
listen to their word and let us keep their commands. 20 For 
truly they’ are the Disciples and have the true faith, and I 
heHeve in their prayer, and will not walk in your works nor 
follow your traces.” 21 And when they heard these words of 
Lot, all the people became angry and said to him: ‘* Thou also, if 
thou believest in them—let us see, how they will save thee, they 
who can not save themselves!” 22 But then Lot took courage 
and united with the 12 Disciples. And they heated a pit of fire 
seven times.” 23 And the Disciples said to Lot: ‘* Be not afraid 
and let thy heart not fear; behold, | God is with thee, He will 
24 And the 12 Disciples prayed these names of 


5 


save thee.’ 
Christ, and took sand in their hands and cast it in the fire, 
saying: ‘** Make, O Lord, this fire like cold water!” while all the 
people witnessed [it] with their own eyes. 25 And they said: 
‘*We must believe them to be keepers of magic art more than* 





'MS. “ye.” *% Cf. Dan. iii. 19 (Torrey). > Suggestion of Prof. Torrey. 
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ail [other] men, because they have escaped (?); and now come, let 
us give them poison.” 26 And they gave 12 full cups to the 12 
Disciples. But the disciples prayed to God and read these names 
of God, saying: 27 ‘*Thou, O Lord our God and our Saviour, 
[destroy | this poison by the power of these thy names so that they 
can not kill us and that these people | of the land be abashed!” 
28 And then they crossed their faces, and saying: ‘‘In the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost ” they took 
jit] and drank [it], but all this tribulation did not harm them. 
29 The people tried them with all [devices], but they could not 
overpower them. Then all the people said among themselves: 
30 ‘Never until to-day have we seen such evildoers, whom 





no man can overpower and who have made our strong fetters 
like fire, and fire they made like cold water. 31 And since we 
have punished them in all [possible ways| and have not over- 
powered them, what shall we do unto them? Let us drive the 
12 Disciples away from our country !” 32 But they said to all 
the [people of] Sodom and Gomorrha: ‘* See the power of God, 
that saves us from your hands! But ye have no power or 
strength!” 38 And they went away | from that land, and said 
to Lot; ‘‘ Come quickly, leave with us this town, for the end of 
this land has come.” And Lot departed with his children and 
his wife; and the 12 Disciples cursed the people of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, and shook the dust from their feet. 34 And God 
made a flame of fire come down from heaven upon them; the 
88 gates of this land were extinguished and exterminated for ever 
and ever—Amen—, and all [its people] perished because of the 
curse of the 12 Disciples, that it should be a witness for them. 
And no one among them escaped; it became a desert, as though 
it had never been. 35 Thus extinguish and exterminate my enemies 
and adversaries, those of thy servant....... Save me, O Lord, 
from the | unclean spirits and the bad men who beset us and the wicked 
ones who beset [us] night and day: abash them and drive them away 
from me by the power of these thy names. Keep me and piotect me 
and defend me and shelter me, thy servant. .... 36 And Lot was 
a chosen one of God, and was blessed and saved because he 


believed in the prayer of the 12 Disciples; and Lot was strong 
in the true faith. 37 Make me like him, O Lord, and save me and 
lead me out of every persecution and temptation, and evil speech and 
imprecations, by the power of these thy names and the prayer of the 12 
Disciples, me thy servant ...... 38 Be merciful and gracious unto 
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me and do not be far from me at any time. Thou art my God and my 
Lord, protect me with thy strong right hand and strengthen | me, thy 
servant . 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tue DiscipLes AND 88 Kines ANp 140 CITIEs. 


1 And after the 12 Disciples had manifested these things, 
they went into all lands. And on the road they found 88 kings 
and 140' cities assembled worshipping other gods. 2 And the 12 
Disciples came and said: ‘*In the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, One God! Be abashed and ashamed 
all ye who worship other gods; but ye, who believe in the name 
of our God, shall be saved by these names of Christ.” 38 And 
after the 12 Disciples had said this, the 88 [kings] gathered 
against the 12 Disciples and intended to kill them; but the 
Disciples prayed then, raising their eyes and lifting their 
thoughts and stretching forth their hands toward heaven, 4 And 
they said, united in one thought | : ‘‘ Exalt, praise and laud 
[Him |!” 5 And they said: ‘* Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God; 
lauded and praised be thy name for ever. For we are thy ser- 
vants who invoke thy everlasting (?) name; and now, hear us, 
O Lord, [grant] the desire of our hearts and do not make us a 
derision of theenemy. 6 Save us, O Lord, by the power of these 
thy names from this people and [these] kings and rulers and the 
evildoers: abash them before us and behind us. And destroy 
their power, [make it] like the grass of the roofs, and disperse 
their counsel and their gathering that they cannot overpower us, 
Amen! 7 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these thy 
names from all evil men and mourners* who [try to] kill us,—by 
the power of these thy names, Amen! 8 Save us, O Lord, our 
God, by the power of these | thy names from all evil and [from] 
the demon of noontide and from calamity; by day and by night 
drive them away, and keep them far [from us| that they may 
not beset us, but be abashed by thy grace and mercy, Amen! 
9 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these thy names, 


from all intriguers and deceivers and oppressors, shatter their 








' The MS. has here 130; in the other places we read 140. 
> Perhaps ‘* deceivers,” if we read POA? instead of Adh?t. 
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power and baffle their counsel, and paralyze their intentions, 
Amen! 10 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these 
thy names from those who frighten and endanger our soul and 
body, and |from]| the serpent and the dragon, who pierces and 
bites with his teeth and his tongue and seratches with his claw 
—drive [him] away and avert [him]| from me, Amen! 11 Save 
us, O Lord our God, by the power of these thy names from all 
keepers of magic art, who corrupt the soul and who make poisons 
with skin and pillows, with sweat and the nails of our hands and 
the hair of our heads and the nails of our feet, and with the hair 
of our eye-[ brows] and the hair of our clothes and the hair of our 
girdles, and where we eat and drink,’ out of our whole souls and 
bodies,—destroy [such] poisons and make their power like ashes. 
May they be like cold water and like soft lead (sic!) that nobody 
van overpower us, Amen! 12 Save us, O Lord, our God, by 
the power of these thy names from all punishment by thy wrath 
and [from] reviling speech, and those who revile us, let them be 
detested’? with all men. And those who are wroth against us— 
may God let the punishment of his wrath come upon them, 
Amen. 138 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these | 

thy names from all the persecution of Satan, from seducing lust, 
from all the nets of death, and abash Satan that he flee and be 
ashamed and not approach us; and let his power be shattered 
and his counsel be destroyed [that it be] like ashes, Amen! 
14 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these thy names 
from all intriguing men and those who calumniate with words 
and tongue, and disperse their counsel and cut off their tongues 
with [thy] sword, Amen! 15 Save us, O Lord, our God, by these 
thy names from the short days, from the evil day, and from the 
hours of temptation, Guard me and protect my soul and my body 
and !et me dwell in health and in peace, me, thy servant...... 
16 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these thy names 
from all | enemies who kill our souls: let their power be broken 
and their shield be shattered and let their lances and arrows 
turn back upon themselves. 17 Save us, O Lord, our God, by 
the power of these thy names from a death in sin, from the fire- 





'This may refer to the belief that magic is particularly effective 
if applied to a person while eating. 


2 Read NO*4-é4 instead of ARE. 
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eater:' let us find grace and mercy before thee and let us not be 
ashamed before thee in the end, Amen. 18 Save us, O Lord, 
our God, by the power of these thy names, from disease 
and infirmity and from breaking of the bones of the body. 
19 And heal speedily by thy grace and mercy thy servant...... 
20 Save us, O Lord, our God by the power of these thy names 
from the disease of maq"ay’* and colic, and [from] diseases of 
the eye and the head, 21 And avert [them], O Lord, and remove 
them from me and raise me from my fall, me thy servant... . | 
Amen. 22 Save us, O Lord, our God, by the power of these thy 
names, from disease* of our® feet and from tears of our* eyes. 
Strengthen our feet on the path of peace and enlighten the eyes 
of our hearts, and lead us and sustain us in the good. Give us, 
O Lord, knowledge without grief [and] knowledge without 
hypocrisy. 23 And fill my heart with joy and gladness, that of thy 
servant......Amen! 24 Saveus, O Lord, our God, by the power 
of these thy names from all grief and calamity; and from all tur- 
pitude on earth and in heaven; [let us do] only honest things; 
and from eternal punishment and flaming fire; bestow on us joy 
on earth and life in heaven, 25 Do not forsake me, thy servant...’. 
26 Grant us all this that we have spoken with | our mouths and 
have asked, and do not treat us like other people: but love 
us more than all human creatures, bless us and have mercy 
upon us, guard us and protect us and confirm us, thou who hast 
fastened heaven without a pillar and the earth on the water. 
27 Thus confirm me, O Lord, thy servant..... 28 by the power of 
these thy names and by the power of thy kingdom and by the 
strength of thy throne, thou art our Lord God. Save us from all 
evil on earth and from all condemnation in heaven. Guard us 
and protect us also from being overpowered by any bad man,— 
29 [guard me also,] thy servant... .. — $0 who speak |evil] with 
their mouths and voices and who plan [evil] in their hearts, 
from every heavy punishment in heaven; from all this save us 
by the power of these thy names and | by the strength of thy 
throne and by thy exalted dwelling; and by the glory of thy im- 
perishable kingdom, by thy full and sweet everlasting kindness. 
31 Save me and defend me: in this world and in the coming world 
thy grace and thy mercy be upon me, thy servant...... Amen! 





1 Perhaps “the consuming (M4%) fire.” * See above p. 31, ann. 3. 
’ Literally ‘‘ chastisement.” MS. “my.” 
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$2 be not far from us, but be with us always at every time, 
help us speedily to-day, on this day let thy kindness be revealed 
upon us.’ And thy will and thy pleasure be done; we cannot 
carry out this thing. 383 But with thee everything is carried 
out by thy werd and thy commandment; carry out on us thy 
great mercy and grace, and let thy salvation fill all our hearts 
with joy and gladness, And let all this that we have asked and 
that we have said, | be done speedily; help us to-day, on this day. 
34 Thus hear my prayer that I have asked from thee, I, thy servant.... 
35 ‘To thee be praise and laud for ever and ever, Amen.” 
36 And after they had finished these words, God granted their 
request and all the desires of their hearts; because they believed, 
he heard their request. 87 And God said to his Disciples: 
‘“*My servants, strong in faith, come ye to me; for I have 
chosen you out of all human creatures. Take [what] I give unto 
you; grace more abundant than the dew of the skies and [farther 
reaching| than the width of the earth; I love and favor you 
exceedingly. 38 But now speak and announce to all creatures, 
that whosoever believes in you, believes | in me and shall be 
saved by your prayer, and if any one does not believe in you, 
behold, ye shall see to-day, how I shail punish them in my 
wrath, and I shall disperse them like sand on the earth, for 
even the heavens and the earth cannot bear my wrath; the 
whole creation shall fear and tremble and be terrified.” 
39 When these Disciples heard this, they thanked the Lord and 
praised their God, and they said to all the people: ‘* Ye have 
refused to listen to our word and command.” 40 And straight- 
way they were terrified and appalled by the fear in their hearts, 
and their gods were exterminated and rooted out for ever, by 
this prayer of the names of Christ. 41 And while [the Dis- 
ciples| crossed their faces and prayed and read these names of 
Christ, the hands | and the feet of these people became dry like 
wood, and their bows and arrows were broken and came back 
upon themselves. And their shields and lances were shattered ; 
they were abashed and ashamed before the(m) | Disciples]. 
42 In the same way may the hands and the feet of all my enemies 
and adversaries be broken, and their power be shattered and their eyes 
become blind and their mouths be bound and their throats be shut; may 
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they not be able to speak and may they be abashed and ashamed. And 
keep all the demons that beset me away from me, and save me by the 
power of these thy holy names, and I have taken refuge in the prayer 
of the 12 Disciples, I, thy servant...... 43 And the 12 Apostles 
were saved by the power of these names of Christ from the hands 
27 ro. of all the 88 kings and 140 cities | who worshipped other gods. 
44 Thou who hast saved the 12 Disciples, save me in the same way as 
them, O Lord, my God, from the fiery furnace in heaven and from all 
evil on earth. O Lord, choose me and be pleased with my soul and 
my body, [with] me, thy servant...... 45 |'Then]| the 12 Dis- 
ciples converted the 88 kings [and] the 140 cities and made them 
forsake their gods and brought them back to the Lord their God. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IfymMN OF THE DISCIPLEs. 


1 After he had revealed their true faith and their uplifting 
prayer to all peoples of the earth, they thanked and praised the 
Lord, their God, they lauded and sang with one mouth, and 
they said in unison: 

2 ‘*/ Alleluia, ] thou art clement, O Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou art righteous, O Lord, Amen. 
27 vo. Alleluia, thou art merciful, O | Lord, Amen. 

3 Alleluia, thou art true, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, be thou’ gracious unto us, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art pure, O Lord, Amen. 

4 Alleluia, thou art without impurity of sin, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art praised, O Ldrd, and thou art blessed, 

O Lord, Amen. 

Alleluia, thou art awful, O Lord, Amen. 

5 Alleluia, thou art mighty, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art strong, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art wise, O Lord, Amen. 

6 Alleluia, thou art exalted, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art faithful, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art forbearing, O Lord, Amen. 

7 Alleluia, thou givest life, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou raisest, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art knowing, O Lord, Amen. 





' Probably a mistake for ‘‘ thou art.” 
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8 Alleluia, thou art the king of kings, O Lord, Amen. 
Alleluia, thou art the | god of gods, O Lord, Amen. 
> > 9 ? 
Alleluia, to thee belong praise and thanks for ever and 
ever, Amen. : 
9 Thee we worship on our knees, and we believe in thy liv- 
? e 
ing name for ever and ever, Amen!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Curist suows His Discretes THE PLACE OF CONDEMNATION, 


1 And after all this had happened to the 12 Disciples, they 
again asked our Lord Jesus Christ and said to Him: ‘* Behold, 
thou hast given us all that we have asked thee, and thou hast 
shown us the light which does not go out for ever and ever, and 
the joy which does not end for generation and generation. 
But now show us the sight of the judgment that we may learn 
and perceive its likeness.” 2 And He said unto them: ‘* Better 
than to see it would be for you not to see this sight of the 
judgment. For if ye see the smoke of the judgment, your soul 
will fear and tremble; desist, do not see [it]! 3 But there- 
after | Ife showed them a bubbling stream of. fire full from its 
top to its bottom, with reeking and fetid smoke. And when 
they saw the smoke of the judgment from a distance, tormenting 
pain came over them. 4 And they fell on their faces and were 
terrified, weeping bitter tears, and they were like corpses forty 
days and forty nights. 5 And after that Jesus Christ called 
the Apostles: ‘* Rise and be not afraid, my servants!” 6 And 
they rose straightway and crossed their faces, and said: ** We 
have seen a stupendous thing. When we had fallen on our faces 
having seen [the judgment], we crossed our faces, and we were 
like corpses. For when we had seen the smoke of the judg- 
ment we wept bitter tears and we said, ‘ We are born in vain.’” 
7 And Jesus said unto them: ‘* Have I not told you that it 
would be better for you not to see this | judgment than to see 
it?” 8 And the Disciples of Jesus answered him: ‘It is true, 
O Lord, that thou hast told us [so]. But now tell us, O Lord, 
how a man can be saved from this consuming fire!” 9 And 
the 12 Disciples wept [tears that were] like a stream of ten 
winters. Then the Disciples of Jesus said to Him: 10 ** Why 
hast thou created our father Adam in thy image and in thy 
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likeness? Do not destroy the work of thy hands! But now 
tell us openly, O our Lord, O our Master, by what man can be 
saved from sin! For if thou art not merciful unto us, there is 
no good deed in us; but if thou art merciful unto us, we are 
called righteous and pure. 11 Then will be known thy mercy. 
upon us sinners and trespassers. But with us there is no one 
good and righteous and pure like thee, our Lord, our Master, for 
there is no man that does not sin | before thee, O our Lord. 12 Is 
there any wood that does not become putrid, or a man who would 
he found perfect, except thee ? 13 O Lord, do not punish me in thy 
wrath and do not chastise me with thy punishment, me thy servant..... 
14 For there is none that can stand before thy face; heaven and 
earth can not bear thy wrath. But save us, that we may be 
saved from thy hand.” 15 Again Jesus Christ said unto Iis 
Disciples: ‘*I shall tell you truly; but do not reveal these my 
words [to anybody], and [this is] because he cannot bear or 
keep [them]. And when I tell you the secret, heaven will 
burn and earth will be fire. 16 And to you everything is 
revealed, nothing have I concealed from you, and no one hold 
I equal unto you except Mary my mother, who bore me in her | 

womb nine months and embraced me with her arm’ and nursed me 
from a breast sweeter than honey and salt; 17 and except John 
the Virgin, who baptized me in the river of Jordan and who 
touched my head which cannot be touched and which even the 
blaze of fire cannot touch—he took it in his hand; 18 and 
except Abraham my Beloved, with whom I made a covenant in 
the land of Airdb6s*, standing in a column of clouds, to whom 
I sent down a sheep as a ransom for his son Isaak, and to whom 
I revealed secret mysteries; 19 except [also] my servant Moses 
the prophet with whom I spoke voice to voice and to whom I 
gave victory over the enemy and whom I set over the Children 
of Israel 72 years.” 20 And the Disciples of Jesus asked him 
that he might reveal unto them [lis secret name. 21 After that 
Jesus spoke to them and said unto | them: ‘Take [it]. Now 
I give you these my names; keep them and guard them, |that| 
ye may be saved from sin, 22 And every man who knows 
these my names, shall be saved; whosoever hangs them around 
his neck and wears them and keeps them and reads them and 
whosoever is purified and cleansed by his belief [in them], shall 





Literally ‘‘ hand.” ? Probably =‘‘ Chaldea,” see above p. 4. 
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be saved from many sins.” 28 And Jesus wrote his names with 
His own holy hand and gave them to His Disciples. And while 
they read together, they found Ifis secret name and_ they 
rejoiced and exulted, saying: ‘* Lauded and praised. be thy 
name for ever, Thou, O Lord, our God, hast given us all this, 
[namely| thy holy name.” 24 And they invoked His name 
saying: ‘* Rdafon, Rafon, Rafon; Rakon, Rakon, Rakon ; 

is, Pis, Pis ; Aflasd, Aflusé, Aflaso ; Maly eyos, Maly® eyos, 
[| Maly@eyos|; MaPeyos, MaPeyos, | Wal’eyos| ; Ln@e, Knweél, 
kn@el ; Ser@el, Ser@ el, Ser@el ° Ten@ el, Hen@a, HenVel A 
Naros, Naros, Naros : Novos, Noros, Koros ; kilos, Kilos, 
Kilos; Lins, Lindos, Linos; ‘bros, ‘Kros, ‘Heros; and my name 
which is greater than all, Bersabehelyos. 25 And there is nobody 
who knows this my name except the four beasts, and except the 
twenty-four elders of heaven’ and except Mary my mother.” 
26 And Ile said unto them: ‘* By these my names ye shall be 
saved and your sins shall be forgiven to you. And whosoever 
invokes [them] like you and believes in this my name, shall be 
saved, and not be ashamed before me, and shall not see the 
smoke of the judgment; he shall be free from sin; his sins 
which he has committed from his childhood until his old age 
shall be forgiven unto him.” 27 And Jesus Christ said: 
**Of all that is written in | my books nothing is greater than 
these my words; and this prayer is greater than all my prayers; 
and whosoever believes in this prayer, I shall save him and shall 
be merciful and gracious unto him, 28 I have sworn by my 
exalted throne; I have sworn by my pure dwelling; I have sworn 
by the stool of my feet; I have sworn by the head of Mary my 
mother, by the holy angels, my messengers. 29 And I do not 
deceive by my word, an’ I do not delude by my righteousness, 
and I do not make impure my covenant.” 30 And as thou hast 
saved thy holy Disciples, thus save me,’ O Lord, by this thy holy name, 
cleanse me and purify me from my sin, me thy servant . 


31 And again Jesus Christ said: ‘* Blessed be he who reads this 


book and blessed he who is purified by the prayer and who 
believes in | this prayer. 382 Blessed he who is anxious, when 
they read this prayer, to keep this prayer; I will make strong 


his power like [that of] a rock, and I will guard him by my. 


power and strength, and [ will love him like my Disciples. 





! Cf. Revelation iv. 4-6. ?MS “us.” 
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33 Blessed he who wears this prayer and hangs it around his 
neck; no evil spirit shall approach him and nobody shall be able 
to touch his body or his soul. 84 And where this book is 
found, disease and infirmity and hunger shall not enter that 
house, and Satan shall be driven away and not approach that 
dwelling. Nor shall a thief steal, and as to his enemies—no 
enemy or adversary of his shall be able to destroy or make fly 
away his power.’ 85 And his house and his children shall be 
blessed, and the angels shall not stay away from him. Always 


all blessing of the prophets and apostles shall fill his house | and 





the spirit of God shall abide in it. But the spirit of Satan shall 
stay away from it. 86 And thou also if thou believest in this 
prayer, everything shall be done unto thee by this prayer. 
And the water of prayer shall not be poured on the earth, for 
it is sacred and holy, the likeness of the blood of Christ. 
37 Let it be a cleanser of sin and a salvation for the soul and the body 
of thy servant...... 38 And if thou, reading this, art purified, 
thou shalt find favor and love with all men; the mouth of the 
enemy and the thrust of lances shalt thou overpower and thou 
shalt subdue the power of all thy enemies and adversaries; and 
nobody shall stand before thee, but all shall fear and tremble 
before thy voice. 39 And when they see thy face, they shall flee 
and hasten [away], and thy speech shall be sweet toward the 
men who | plan evil in their hearts against thee. And the 
mighty shall not overpower thee by their might. From all this 
he shall be saved,” said the Saviour Himself—40 As thou hast said. 
in thy word, save me thy servant...... —to Him be praise and 


thanks for ever and ever, Amen! 


CHAPTER. IX. 
Curist suows PARADISE TO His Discreues. 


1 And after Jesus had said these things to them, again Ilis 
Disciples asked him, saying: ‘‘ Behold, we have seen the sight 
of the judgment. But now show us the sight of Paradise 
that we may rejoice in thy grace and kindness!” 2 And Jesus 
said unto his Disciples: ‘‘ Rise, let us go through the regions 
[of heaven ?]|; and there I will show you wonderful miracles 
and astonishing things.” 8 And they went and came to the 





1 The translation of this passage is very doubtful. 
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regions [of heaven| and they saw the land of Paradise, brighter 
than the sun and sweeter of smell than an offering of frankin- 
cense: even while it was [still] (a) far (land), | its fragrance was 
wafted [to them]. 4 Milk and honey were flowing [init] pro- 
fusely like water; and vines were planted all over the land, and 
its twigs spread over the seven heavens, and its grapes were full 
of never ceasing and imperishable delight. And when they saw 
[this], they rejoiced greatly. 5 And they said: ‘‘ We have 
seen to-day wondrous and marvellous [things] which we never 
saw [before]. O our Lord jand| our Master, thy word is true, 
and all thy ways are straight, thou art in truth the king, O 
Lord.” 6 And further they said unto Him: ‘* Tell us, O our 
Master, to whom thou wilt give these things.” 7 And he 
answered: ‘I will give this Paradise to those who do the will 
of my father and to my humble ones from whose hearts there 
comes no violence, and to those who believe and guard this my 
name, And to you also: take [it], for I have given [it] unto you 
as your inheritance.” | 8 Then they thanked Ilim and_ praised 
Him, all united in singing a psalm.  ‘* By this thy name we have 
healed 187 sick men; by this thy name we have dispersed 7037 
demons; by this thy name we have converted the 88 kings and 
the 140 cities; 9 by this thy name we have been saved from all 
the people of Sodom and Gomorrha and have made our fetters 
like fire and have made the fire cool like water, and those who 
reviled our name have been exterminated for ever and ever. 
10 by this thy name we have destroyed 155 idols; by this thy 
name we have converted the 88 kings and the 140 cities, and we 
have exercised great power on earth. Not by our own power 
have we done this, but by thy power. 11 We believe in thy 
name which thou hast given us for conquering, and we worship 
thy power, who hast strengthened us; to thee be praise and 
thanks | for ever and ever, Amen!” 

12 This book has not been written by the hand of men, but 
by our Saviour Ilimself who wrote it with His hand. 138 And 
if thou readst it, read it using (?) holy oil; and if thou art not 
able [to do so], read it using (?) pure oil; and it will bring thee 
perfect grace, and salvation of soul and body, and victory over 
the enemy. 14 May it bring perfect grace unto thy servant...... 
15 And all will be done unto thee by this prayer for ever and 


ever, Amen, Amen, 
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The Vocabulary of Sumerian.—By J. Dynetry Prince, 
Professor in Columbia University, New York City. 


SI. Tuer study of the Sumerian vocabulary falls logically 
into three divisions. These are 1) the origin of the signs, 2 
the etymology of the phonetic values, and 3) the elucidation 
of the many and varied primitive sign-meanings, 

Professor Friedrich Delitzsch in his epoch-making work on 
the origin of the most ancient Babylonian system of writing’ 
has paved the way for our thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples which were followed by the fathers of the ancient pre- 
cuneiform lineal style of inscription. Previous to Delitzsch’s 
masterly work in this field, really no one had correctly under- 
stood the facts regarding the beginnings of the cuneiform writ- 
ing. These are so overwhelmingly in favor of the linguistic 
character of Sumerian that they have caused Delitzsch himself 
’ 


to abandon the Halévyan ‘*ideophonic” cryptographic hypo- 


thesis,’ of which the distinguished German Assyriologist had 
formerly been an ardent adherent,  Delitzsch’s work, however, 
has thus far included only the study of the signs. He has 
made no attempt as yet to combine the examination of the signs 
with the investigation of the phonetic values, which it is neces- 
sary to doin order to arrive at the true nature of the Sumerian 
idiom as it has been handed down to us. The thorough exam- 
ination of every sign is imperative, if we are ever to penetrate 
the mysteries of the highly difficult problem, but it is equally 
imperative that every phonetic value and word-combination be 
also studied, both in connection with tbe equivalent signs and 
with other allied phonetic values. 

S$ Il. A most important point should now be noted. The 
etymological study of the Sumerian word-list is attended by 





' Die Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems oder der Ursprung der 
Keilschriftzeichen, Fried. Delitzsch, Leipzig, 1897. 

* Halévy, JA., vol. vi., sér. 3 (1874), pp. 461 seg.; Comptes rendus, vol. 
iv., sér. 3, p. 477; vol. iv., sér. 3, pp. 128, 180; JA., vol. viii., sér. 7, pp. 
201 seq. Also his book Recherches critiques sur Vorigine de la civiliza- 
tion babylonienne, Paris, 1876. See Weissbach, Die sumerische Frage, 
p. 183, for further references. 
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incalculable difficulties, because nearly all the Sumerian texts 
which we possess are written in an idiom which is too evidently 
under the influence of Semitic. With the exception of certain 
very ancient texts, such as those published by Professor Hil- 


precht in the OBI. vol. I, i. and ii.’ 


and probably also the 
Gudea inscriptions,’ the Sumerian literature, consisting largely 
of religious material such as hymns and incantations, shows a 
number of Semitic loanwords and grammatical Semitisms and in 
many cases, although not always, is quite patently a translation 
of Semitic ideas by Semitic priests into the formal religious 
Sumerian language. We must believe that the Sumerian at a 
comparatively early date began to be used exclusively in the 
temples as the written vehicle of religious thought in much the 
same way as was the medieval Latin of the Roman Church. 
Professor Paul Haupt may be termed the father of Sumerian 
etymology, as he was really the first to place this study ona 
scientific basis in his Sumerian Kumily Laws.’ Professors 
Jensen and Zimmern* have done excellent work in the same 
field and, together with Haupt, have established the-correct 
method of investigating the Sumerian vocables. These words 
should be studied only in relation to the Sumerian literature. 
They should on no account be regarded as being etymologically 
connected with words in the idioms of more recent peoples, and 
practically all such comparisons, for which there is really no 
sound basis, must be considered to belong to the realm of pure 
conjecture, Sumerian, as we know it up to the present time, 
stands alone, a prehistoric philological remnant, and its etymol- 
ogy should be studied only in the light which can be got from 
the Sumerian inscriptions themselves. It is, however, permis- 
sible to cite grammatical and constructional examples from 
other agglutinative idioms, whenever it becomes necessary to 
prove the true linguistic character of some Sumerian peculiarity. 





1 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, I., 
pts. i-ii., H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, 1893-1897. 

2 The Great Cylinder Inscription A and B of Gudea, by Ira Maurice 
Price, pt. 1, Leipzig, 1899. 

% Die sumerischen Familiengesetze ; also see his Sumerian grammar in 
ASKT., pp. 133-147. 

4 Jensen in ZA. and elsewhere ; Zimmern, especially in Beitrdge zur 
Kenntniss der altbubylonischen Religion. 
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For example, it is probable, as I have pointed out elsewhere,’ 
that tones existed in the primitive spoken Sumerian, not only 
for the distinetion of similar sounding words, but also for the 
purpose of differentiating between the various grammatical 
elements. As this latter phase of linguistic tones is practically 
unknown and might militate against the real linguistic nature 
of the Sumerian in the eyes of the Halévyan school, I have 
cited the existence of genuine grammatical tones in the African 
Yéruba language, simply for the purpose of demonstrating a 
linguistic parallel.” In the same manner, the existence of the 
incorporated object in the verb may be parallelled by referring 
to other languages exhibiting these phenomena. On no account, 
however, should one venture to assume a linguistic affinity 
between Sumerian and any of these idioms, nor is it possible to 
connect Sumerian as yet with any language by dint of probably 
accidental verbal similarities. 

SII. It is really not at all surprising that the Halévyan 
theory as to the cryptographic nature of Sumerian arose. The 
first impression given by the distracting tangle of the Sumerian 
word-list is the conviction that it would be impossible for such 
a vocabulary to exist in any regularly developed language. 
Ifere one finds the same sign denoting pages of meanings, many 
of which are seemingly unconnected with any others belonging 
to the sign in question. There is also, in a great number of 
cases, a multiplicity of meanings attributed, apparently arbitrar- 
ily, to the same sound-value or word, For example, some scholars 
have asked very pertinently: how could any rea/ language give 
the same sound-value to a great variety of meanings? Besides 
all this, there are, as‘indicated above, many passages containing 
Sumerian words which strikingly resemble the Semitic equiva- 
lents and which seem to be mere arbitrary perversions of Semitic 


originals.* All these facts taken by themselves would be suffi- 





1 AJSL., xix., n. 4, p. 205. 

? AJSL., xix., n. 4, pp. 205-6. 

3 Let us take only two cases cited by Fried. Delitzsch in his Assyrische 
Grammatik, p. 62, at the time when he was a follower of the Halévyan 
theory : BAL = palé ‘ royal insignium, reign-year.’ The original mean- 
ing of BAL is ‘ open, break through,’ and from this come the undoubt- 
edly Semitic developments ‘proceed powerfully, be hostile, oppress, 
destroy, cross over; dig, draw water, be sunken; axe, wall-breaker, 
spindle,’ and finally, ‘royal insignium,’ = an instrument like an axe (?), 
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cient to convince most philologists that we have to deal here 
with an arbitrarily arranged cryptogram rather than with a 
language. I repeat ‘‘if taken by themselves,” but the main 
point is that these phenomena cannot be taken by themselves. 
They are mere superficial evidences of deliberate later inter- 
ference with the growth of the language, introduced by a priest- 
hood who spoke a radically different idiom—Semitie Babylonian 
—but who had for religious reasons adopted the Sumerian as 
their formal written vehicle. The proof of the original lin- 
guistic character of Sumerian is found in the copious evidence 
presented by even the latest and most Semitised Sumerian texts. 

SIV. Briefly considered, there are four striking proofs that 
the Sumerian literature is based on a primitive language: 

1. Sumerian has unmistakable internal phonetic variations, 
especially between the two main dialects /ine-hu and Hime-sal, 
and also within the Aine-ku itself.’ These show a distinct devel- 
opment of sound which may have been peculiar to different 
periods in the growth of the language.* The most noteworthy 
sound-changes betweeu EK. and ES. are as follows: EK. g= 
ES. Ps thus EK. gir “foot.” = ES. : meéri’ ¢ EK. J = ES. 4 < 





which word came to mean later the ‘reign-year of the king.’ It is 
highly probable that palé is a Sumerian loanword in Semitic from BAL 
(bal). Furthermore, there is no reason to believe that the Sum. value 
buru, originally ‘depression, hollow’ is a perversion of Sem. 3X5 
‘a pit,’ but, on the contrary, that QQ ‘pit’ (Assyr. baru, birtu 
‘well’), owing to its resemblance to Sum. buru started the chain of 
ideas which swelled the number of later equivalents of bur (= the 
corner-wedge) to more than forty! Mnemonic paronomasia, the delib- 
erate association of Semitic words with Sumerian words similar in 
sound, played a most important role in the formation of the Sumerian 
syllabaries. This point will be treated of in a subsequent paper and in 
my forthcoming Lexicon. It is, of course, doubtful in some cases, 
whether the Sumerian value is not really a deliberate perversion of the 
Semitic word on the part of Semitic priests who had lost the original 
Sumerian equivalent. In this connection, cf. egir=arku ‘rear,’ where 
Sum. egir looks like a metathesis of arku. On the other hand, the 
Semites borrowed far more from the Sumerian vocabulary than con- 
versely, a fact which has been admirably demonstrated by Pontus 
Leander (see this article, p. 52, note 2). 

' For my opinions in regard to EK. and ES., see JAOS., xxiv., pp. 105 ff. 
(The Hymn to Bélit. K. 257). Cf. also Leander, op. cit. (pp. 33 ff). 

2 Pontus Leander, Uber die sumerischen Lehnwoérter im Assyrischen, 
Uppsala, 1903. 
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thus, EK. duga ‘knee’ = ES. zéba. I believe that there were 
two g’s in EK., i. e. 1) a nasal gy (ny) = ES. m, which was prob- 
ably not a clear m, but a nasal labial obscuration as in modern 
Gaelic Jamh ‘hand’; 2) there must also have been a genuine 
hard g represented by ES. 4, as just indicated. There is also 
an EK. g which varies to d in ES., thus, EK. igi ‘eye, face’ = 
ES. idé (ef. EK. gar = da-ar, V. 11, 28b). In the vowels, we 
find also EK. w= ES. é, as EK. tu ‘dove’ = ES. té. A very 
curious consonantal interchange is EK. x= ES. §, as EK. nér 
‘ruler’= ES. sr. EK. » also=ES. J, as EK. Sudun ‘ yoke’= 
ES. sudul. The so-called dialectic variations within the limits of 





EK. itself consist chiefly of elision of final consonants, as in the 
very numerous instances where we find such double values as 
pag, pa= XU, gig, ge= MI, gud, gu= GUD, ete. Leander 
(see above, p. 52, n. 2) has written an elaborate treatise on this 
subject, in which he assumes, following Jensen, that the fuller 
forms, i. e. pag, gig, gud are the more ancient ones. In other 
words, he believes that the dialectic differentiation within the 
EK. is a temporal one. The question is very difficult, as we 
find occasionally the full and the apocopated form of the same 
word in the same sentence. Thus, ad-a-ni Su-gar-ra gad = mutir 
gimillu abisu ‘one who avenges his father’ (Br. 7261). Here 
Sugarra = gimillu ‘vengeance,’ lit. ‘to make (yar) power 
(sz).’ The word occurs in combination with the shorter form 
yd (from gar ‘he makes’), i. e. ‘he makes sugarra= vengeance.’ 
If yur belonged to one dialect and g@ to another, should we 
find them together in this way? It is possible, of course, that 
the older gar-form survived in the compound instead of in the 
verb-form. All these phonetic changes are widely different to 
those seen in Semitic and evidently depend on quite different 
principles. Certainly no-eryptogram based on Semitic could 
exhibit such phonetic phenomena as we have here. 

2. Sumerian has a system of vowel harmony strikingly similar 
to that seen in all modern agglutinative languages and it has 
also vocalic dissimilation like that found in modern Finnish. 
Vowel harmony is the intentional bringing together of vowels 
of the same class for the sake of greater euphony, while vocalic 
dissimilation is the deliberate insertion of another class of vowel, 
in order to prevent the disagreeable monotony arising from too 
prolonged a vowel harmony. The following few examples will 
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suflice to prove that we have here real linguistic phenomena, 
although the number of instances might be increased ad 
nauseam, Thus, [V. 30, obv. 2, 22: tn-di in-di gabu kur-ra = 
illak il(l)ak ana irat irgitim ‘he goeth, he goeth unto the bosom 
of the earth.’ Here we find the soft form di = du ‘to go,’ in 
harmony with the vowel prefix im-. In IV. 30, 19-20b-23-4b: 
nam-ba-ab-bi-en=la taqabbi ‘speak not to him,’ but IV. 11, 
31-3: nu-mu-un-nib-bi=ul igabbi ‘he speaks not to him.’ Cf. 
also HT. 126, obv. 53-4: mu-un-na-ab-bi-e-ne ‘they shall speak 
to him.’ In nambabbien, the neg. prefix nam and the infix bab 
are in harmony, and in dissimilation to the stem 47. In nwmun- 
nibbi, the neg. prefix a and the verbal prefix mn are in har- 
mony, while the infix #74 is in harmony with the stem 47, both 
being in dissimilation to the prefixes. The same phenomenon 
is seen in munnabbiene. Furthermore, in IV. 9, 28a we find 
an-sud-dam = kima 8amé ‘like the heavens,’ where dam stands 
as a dialectic variant for the usual gim (EK. g = ES. d).’ In 
Turkish and Finnish the vowel harmony is based on similar 
principles. Thus, Tk. Lagajak ‘he will look,’ but sevejek ‘he 
will love.’ In Finnish tyéhén, tithin, kyldhdn all occur with 
soft vowels. Dissimilation really exists in spoken Turkish in 
such forms as a/-di-lar for aldular ‘they have taken,’ but it is 
not recognized by the grammarians. In Finnish, however, we 
find it in full force as patoju for putaja, annoin for annain (see 
EKhot’s Finnish Grammar, pp. xii. 9-10). A eryptogram with 
vowel harmeny could only have been invented by persons who 
spoke a language exhibiting this phenomenon, which is certainly 
not present in Semitic. 

3. The Sumerian postpositions are used almost exactly like 
those in Turkish and Finnish. Thus, Sum. é-du ‘in (da) the 
house (€) = Tk. evde (de = Sin’); Sum. ad-da-na-ru ‘unto (rv) 
his (na) father (adda) = Tk. baba-sy-na; baba = ‘father’; 
sy = ‘his’; » is the phonetically inserted consonant and a@ is the 
postposition ‘unto.’ Here it should be noted that the Sumerian 
custom of placing a postposition after a noun and its qualifying 
adjective has a perfect parallel in both Turkish and Finnish. 
Thus, a-ab-ba-ki-nin-dagal-la-(a)-8% = ‘on (8%) the sea (a-ab-ba) 
and the wide (nindagalla) earth (ki)’; Tk.: deniz (sea) we (and) 





1 Cf. also Prince, AJSL, xix., n. 4, p. 207, 8. v. zi-zi-de ‘ before thee,’ 
where 27 is explained as a probable by-form of za-e ‘ thou.’ 
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biyuk (great) arz (earth) dzerinde (upon); Finnish: paljaan 
taiwaan alla ‘under (alla) the open heaven’ (see Eliot, /innish 
Grammar, p. 205). In all these cases the postposition is 
regarded as qualifying both the noun and the adjective. A full 
discussion of the Sumerian postpositions will be found HT. p. 
141 §11. Prepositions, although rare, are found both in Sume- 
rian aud Finnish (see HT. 141 § 14 and Eliot, op. cit. pp. 203 ff.). 
Postpositive inflexion is as foreign to Semitic as is vowel har- 
mony and could not possibly have been invented by Semitic 
cryptographers. 

4. Lhave discussed at some length elsewhere the Sumerian 
verbal prefixes (see AJSL. xix. No. 4, pp. 206 ff.). It will be 
sufticient to note here that the incorporation of the verbal object, 
which is the only method in Sumerian of expressing the pronomi- 
nal object, has its parallel in other languages of the agglutinative 
type. Thus in Basque, the present tense is never without the 
object ‘it’= d, as dakart=d-ckart ‘I bear it’? (‘I’=t,; ‘bear’ 
=ckur; ‘it’=d)." Practically the same peculiarity is seen 
also in the American languages. Thus in the Algonquin Aben- 
aki: A’namiol 1 (2) see (nam) you (-k)’ (Prince, Miscellanea 
linguistica Ascoliana, p. 357, Turin, 1901). The same peculiarity 
appears in the modern Latin idioms as in French je Paime ‘1 love 
him’; Ital. and Span. io (yo) Pamo, although these are inflex- 
ional languages ! To suppose that Semitic priests, who could 
have been familiar only with their own tongue, should have 
departed in a cryptogram so far as this from their natural suf- 
fixed object is the height of absurdity. 

§ V. Furthermore, one does not have to go far to seek real 
linguistic cryptograms and secret idioms. We have several 
such in English, perhaps the best known of which is the 
so-called costermongers’ back-slang which has existed for a long 
time as a semi-jocose jargon among the small tradesmen of 
certain sections of London. In this dialect they say: cool the 
> are rattats (back- 
wards for ‘tatur’)and a Jew isa Wedge!’ This kind of trans- 
position or rebus is peculiar to a number of secret languages. 


delo tuoe ‘look at the old coat’; ‘ potatoes 


Such an idiom exists in modern Arabic, especially among school 





'See Van Eys, The Basque Language, 1883, pp. 29 ff. 
* T have heard vagabonds speak this jargon so rapidly that it was quite 
impossible to follow their meaning. 
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children, who say fj el-ldjir for 8uf er-rdjil ‘look at the man.’ 
Also in the Spanish thieves language we find such inversions as 
tapla for plata ‘silver’; demias for medias ‘stockings,’ ete. 
Similar transpositions occur in certain phases of French Argot 
as loffe for folle ‘mad’ (fem.). Most interesting in this con- 
nection is the secret idiom of the Irish tinkers which is in use 
in this country and in England at the present day. This jargon, 
which has long been a puzzle to philologists, is now definitely 
established as being fundamentally Irish Gaelic inverted, 
although not always with absolute correctness. Thus they say 
lvichin ‘ girl’ for Trish caitlin ; mailya ‘hand’ for Irish lamh, 
ete.’ I cannot leave this curious subject of secret languages 
without alluding to the incantation language of the Greenland 
Eskimo enchanters. In this idiom, which is in conventional 
ritualistic use in all incantations, we really find what Halévy 
and his followers believe they have discovered in Sumerian, i. e. 
a priestly system of disguising the ordinary speech. This 
iskimo shamans’ language consists partly of descriptive terms 
such as ‘boiling place’ for ‘kettle,’ ‘dwelling’ for ‘house,’ 
‘tusked-one’ for ‘walrus,’ ete., and partly of deliberately 
chosen archaic expressions which are easily recognizable by com- 
parison with other Eskimo dialects.” Zn none of these jargons 
do we find any grammatical development other than that of the 
lunguage on which they are based, 

§$ VI. This is all to the point in connection with Sumerian, 
because these very principles of inversion and substitution have 
been cited as being the basis of many of the Sumerian combina- 
tions. Deliberate inversion certainly occurs in the Sumerian 
inscriptions and it is highly probable that this was a priestly 
mode of writing, but never of speaking, at any rate not when 
the language was in current use. It is not necessary to suppose, 
however, that this device originated with the Semitic priesthood. 

' The late Charles G. Leland was the first to bring this jargon to the 
attention of scholars (Gypsies, 1886, pp. 354 ff.). Kuno Meyer, in a letter 
to me written in 1896, says: ‘‘(It) is a kind of back-slang of the Irish 
(Gaelic) language. It is evidently not a modern invention, but some- 
thing hke it has been practised among the Irish ever since the eleventh 
century at least. I now believe that the idea was taken from the late 
Latin grammarians, but have not worked this out.” Mr. Meyer wrote a 
paper on the Tinkers’ language, which appeared in the Journal of the 
Gypsey Lore Society, vol. ii (now extinct). 

* This information was kindly given me by Prof. Franz Boas of 
Columbia University. 
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It is quite conceivable that the still earlier Sumerian priesthood 
invented the method of orthographic inversion which, as I have 
already shown, is the very first device which suggests itself to 
the primitive mind when endeavoring to express itself in a man- 
ner out of the ordinary. Evident inversions are, for example, 
the name of the fire-god Gibi/, which was written Bil-gi. Gi 
means ‘a reed’ and 4i/ (NE)’ ‘fire,’ so that the combination 
must have meant ‘a fire-brand.’ We find also Girsu for Sugir, 
Lugal-si-kisal for Lugal-kisal-si, Sir-la-bur for Sir-bur-la and 
kin-zu-na for Zu-en-nad, 

Especially werthy of mention is the common inversion found 
in the ancient style of writing the word for ‘ocean,’ i. e. zu-ab, 
quite evidently for ab-zu ‘sea of wisdom,’ the abode of Ea, the 
god of wisdom, The Semitic Babylon apsé and all its Semitic 
derivatives was in all probability a loanword from the Sumerian 
theological vocabulary. The Semitic form aps@ is in itself defi- 
nite proof that the Sumerian word was pronounced abzu and not 
zu-ab, as written, Ab (ab-bc) is the usual word for ‘sea,’ often 
written a-ab-La=tidmtu. It is possible, though not certain, 
that this wv) (ab-ba) was connected with the Sumerian expres- 
sion for ‘water’=a (vide infra § VIIL). Zw meant primarily 
‘knowledge ’=niméqu, V. 30, 48a; Il. 16, 65 a. The original 
sign for zw was the element ‘great’ written inside of an eye, 
i, e. ‘to be great of eye or perception,’ hence ‘to know’ 
(Delitzsch, System, p. 138). The well known equivalent 7¢ 
nimegt Shouse of wisdom’ for zv-ab depends on a later mis- 
understanding of this value ab (Leander, op. cit., p. 5).. The 
scribes evidently confused it with ab’ ‘ dwelling.’ 

1 The oldest form of the sign for ‘ fire’ (probably ca. 6500 B. C.) has re- 
cently been discovered in the General Theological Seminary (N. Y.) col- 


lection of Assyrian antiquities and brought to my attention by Mr. 


Robert Lau. This sign is Eth , which is quite evidently a con- 


firmation of Prof. Delitzsch’s view (System, p. 178) that the fire-sign 
represented the generation of flame by turning one piece of wood 
against another after the manner of some modern savages. The sign 
just given seems to me to be the pictograph of such a primitive fire- 
producing instrument, i. e. it represents the straight tinder sticks against 
which the bowl-like end provided with a handle was rapidly rubbed. 
The sign is used as a suffix -ne in the inscription (see Barton, JAOS. 
XXiil. p. 23). 

* ABhas also the value és ‘ dwelling,’ which was probably the full form 
of €=bitu * house.’ 
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? 


There are five distinct words v/ in the Sumerian vocabulary ; 


> from which we have the 


viz., vb’ (AB) ‘enclosure, dwelling, 
Sem. aptv ‘birdsnest’? (IIwb. 111). The sign AB was archaic- 
ally a pictograph of a space. It is probable that aptw is a Semitic 
loanword from this ah’, Ab’ (AB)=tdmtu ‘sea,’ Se. 95 et passim, 
which meaning may be an extension of the original sense of 
space, i. e. the sea is the space par excellence. When written 
a-ab-ba we must translate it ‘water-space.’ Closely connected 
here is a? =arax Téhétu=Sum. itu. ah-ha-ud-du ‘the month of 
the coming forth of water, the month of floods.’ 7¢bét is from 
Sem. fecha ‘dip, sink in’ ef. II. 49, 4 e, for wariants of this 
month-name, and see Muss-Arnolt, JBL. xi. 170. Also v/?= 
aumél irriéu ‘cultivator’ or ‘irrigator’ (in this sense WY has 
the meaning ‘to plant,’) but amél irrisu has also the Sum. equiv- 
alent PIN=engar=Sem, tkkaru ‘husbandman.’ It is possible, 
as I have just indicated, that a4=tdmtu ‘sea’ was really a cog- 
nate in fuller form of a=‘ water’ and that it was associated in 
the AB group owing to the earlier scribes arbitrarily connecting 
ab=tdmtu with the idea of ‘space, dwelling.’ The third «4° 
(AB)=abw ‘father’ in several passages. Here the question at 
once arises as to whether this v/* may not be a Semitic loanword 
in Sumerian, but too hasty a judgment regarding it should not 
be formed. It is probable that a/*=ahu ‘father’ is the ab 
seen in ab-gal = ubkallum ‘leader’ (ef. 32-8-16, 1. col. i. 31: 
nun-me=ab-ga-al), This ab means also wusiku ‘prince,’ Br. 
3820, and also, probably owing to Semitic influence, s/4u ‘an 
old man,’ Br, 3821 (ef. nam-cab-ba=sibiitu ‘oldage,’ I. 33,10). 
I am strongly inclined to believe that the original sense of this 
ab* was nasiku ‘prince,’ and that this word was transferred to 
ubu ‘father, leader’ by Semitic analogy (4/°=8/hu ‘an elder,’ as 
noted above). The fourth @d* is the value attached to the sign 
LIT, Sb. 254; ab=aren ‘road, way.’ This sign probably indi- 
cated the lines of a road + the corner-wedge denoting compact- 
ness, i. e. ‘a highway’ =«rrv, The same sign with the value 
lit=Sem. littu ‘offspring.’ Here thé sign must have been applied 
with the idea of ‘ pairing,’ obtained from the same double lines. 

The value //t for this sign is undoubtedly of Semitic origin from 
littu, as is also the value rim no doubt suggested by rimu ‘the 
womb,’ owing to association with //tt, although LIT is not the 
sign for ‘womb.’ Finally, in this connection, the fifth a/° (AB) 
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is the wh of the pronominal suftix of the third person, probably 
cognitive with the verbal prefix a) and the possessive suftix -d7. 

These five values of wb certainly seem to indicate that when 
the language was a spoken idiom there must have been tone 
differentiation in this case. In Chinese, for example, we find 
the following four tones for the syllable mo, i. e. mo’ ‘feel, 
touch’; mo” ‘grind. rub’; mo* ‘obliterate,’ and mo* ‘after- 
wards, at last’ (Stent’s Chinese and English Vocabulary, pp. 
417-18).’ Here the first three mo’s are certainly variations of 
the same fundamental idea. In the same way, it is quite possi- 


> ab’ ‘sea,’ ab*® ‘leader,’ and 


ble to believe that ad’ ‘dwelling, 
ab‘ ‘road’ formed four distinct tones. .Ad* ‘dwelling’ and a° 
‘sea,’ however, may have been uttered with the same tone. 
This would leave the grammatical a/, prefix and suftix, to have 
the fourth tone (eight tones are physically possible) or else we 
may assume that it was pronounced like any one of the ab-tones 
just conjectured, since its position in the sentence-construction 
could leave no doubt as to its meaning. Of course nothing cer- 
tain can be postulated with regard to Sumerian tones. If they 
existed at all, as they must have done if Sumerian was ever 
spoken, they must have died out at a very early date, so soon 
as the language began to be the purely written ceremonial lan- 
guage of the Semitic priests. In cases where an astounding 
multiplicity of meanings are assigned to the same phonetic 
value, the tone theory does not, of course, solve the problem 
entirely. In such instances, as the meanings in the following 
word-list attributed to the value a (e), the most we can do is to 
collect the fundamental ideas belonging to the sign and word and 
assume that each of these ¢devs was originally represented by a 
distinct tone. It is curious to note that in every such example 
the number of conjectural fundamental tones never exceeds the 
possible number eight, the physical tone limit. 





Be 'This information was kindly given me by Prof. Fried. Hirth of 
f Columbia University. Sentence tones occur in English and other Euro- 
f pean languages expressing doubt, interrogation, surprise, etc. Perhaps 
if the best illustration of tones in a European idiom is seen in modern 
i Swedish, where actual differentiation in meaning is expressed by differ- 


ence of tone. Thus, han dr i brunnen (rising and falling tone) ‘he is 
in the well,” but han dr brunnen (falling and rising tone) ‘ he is burned,’ 
although this distinction is not invariably observed. The speakers often 
leave the sense to be understood by the context. 





—a5 
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§ VIII. In order to illustrate more thoroughly these perplex- 
ing difficulties, let us take the sign A, which in both Babylonian 
and Assyrian is a later development of the earlier convention- 
alized pictograph of water moved by the wind, i. e. the wave 
motif (Delitzsch, System, p. 130). The sign A, which is named 
du (V. 22, 43 a) after its most important sound value, has six 
different phonetic equivalents; viz., a, me, bur (pur), e,.dur 
(duru) and id, arranged in the order of their respective impor- 
tance. ‘There can be no doubt that the sign originally meant 
simply ‘water’ and yet in Briinnow’s List there are two full 
pages of meanings devoted to the simple A, a careful analysis 
of which will serve to elucidate the principles followed by the 
Semitic compilers of the later Sumerian syllabary. 

A. I divide the meanings of A (a, me) into four groups as 
follows : 

1. The water-group (from a=mid ‘ water’; see below). 

A (a=butugqtu ‘ overtiow,’ only V. 22, 49a (Br. 11331). Bu- 
tugtu also=a-tar V. 31, 30e (Br. 11382); lit. ‘water cutting 
through’ tar=batdqu ‘cut through’ (Del. System, p. 102); a-wul 
(IV. 26, 19a); lit. ‘evil (a) water.’ 

A (a)=dimtu ‘tear, only DT. 67, obv. 12; usually a-iyi 
(er) ‘water of the eye’ (Br. 11609). 

A (a4)=masqitu ‘irrigation,’ only V. 50, 52 (u-a=ritu u 
masgitu ‘food and drink’). 


A (a-4)=milu, from dia ‘go up,’ ‘high water,’ 


usually a-/ig 
‘strong water’ (Br. 11538), with value dda, perhaps ¢-ba (%). 
If the Sum. word is 4a, it may be a loanword from Sem. i 
‘go up. Milu also=a-kur ‘water of the land’; mila madu 
‘great flood, II. 39, 9g. There is unquestionably a Semitic 
paronomasia between kur (read mat) in Sem., and ma’du / 

A (me) =m ‘water,’ Br. 11347 passim. 

A (a)=ndqu ‘lament’ connected with dimtu ‘tear’ (only 
Il. 45, 35e; Sa. vi. 25). The phonetic value @ is not given, 
but is probably understood. Note the value a§(ti/) =tantiqdtum, 
V. 40, 10gh ‘a lament.’ 

A (me)=raxdceu ‘inundate, wash out,’ only V. 22, 76a, Br. 
11351 (also RI-RI and RA, the latter probably mnemonically 
associated with rardeu). 

A (me)=ruthu ‘moisture’ (Br. 11358). 

All these meanings derived from A= ate evidently Semitic 
attempts to synonymize the idea ‘water,’ and this appears 
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especially true in cases where the synonym has a more usual 
Sumerian equivalent of its own, as dimtu ‘tear,’ ordinarily=A, 
SI (er).’ 

2, Closely connected with this idea of ‘water, moisture’ is 
the second group of meanings applying to copulation. Here it 
should be noted that the word ‘water’ is used in Arabic for 
semen, 1. @. Egypt. Arab. motyet el dh ‘seed of the father’ (cf. 
also Heb. SNVD,* probably=the same). I consider that this 
whole second group was of Semitic origin. 

A (a-a)=abu Br. 11324, passim. The word for ‘father’ is 
also ad-da= AD, the primitive sense of which is ‘dwelling-pro- 
tector,’ also aru ‘brother’ means ‘ protector’ (Br. 1142); viz., 
‘the protector of the house’ (see Delitzsch, System, p. 58). I 
am inclined to see in ad-da=a-a ‘father’ a paronomasia. A-a 
‘father’ may be the softened form for ad-da, a phenomenon 
seen in modern Cuban Spanish /ablao for hablado ‘spoken.’ 
This a-a pronunciation for ad-da may have occurred dialecti- 
cally. Then the pronunciation ¢-~a=ad-da may have suggested 
to the scribes the word « ‘ water, semen’ and they accordingly 
wrote it with the water-sign A, i. e. ‘father’=‘ the seed pro- 
ducer.’ Cf. here a-a-a=abi abi ‘grandfather,’ II. 32, 61e. 
As a-« also=‘ grandson’ (see below in this section), this deriva- 
tion was probably made at a time when the language had become 
purely orthographic. 

A (@)=amelétu ‘human kind’ (Br, 11326), plainly a deriva- 
tive from the idea ‘seed’ (see Akk. Spr. xxxviii). The usual 
ideogram has the value @isgal= ES. mulu=amelitu, 

A (a) = aplu ‘son’ (Br. 11328). In 11544 A( )a = mdru 
‘son’ and AL. 314 a-a=binhbini ‘grandson.’ These, like the 
preceding word, are variants of the idea ‘seed.’ 

A (a-a) = érti She pregnant’? Br, 11333 (dlirh. 130). The 
origin of this in connection with ‘seed’ is perfectly patent. 
The regular ideogram is the sign having the value pes (Br. 8101), 


l, e. &@ ‘interior,’ with the water-sign A written inside ! 





1A. SI.=a-igi ‘water of the eye,’ hence ‘tear’=er. This er is a by- 
form of the word e§, which is also a value of A. SI. The etymological 
connection between er and eS is clear, i. e. r=S. 

* Even though 3XV might have been a derivative and not a com- 
pound word (Gray, Proper Names, p. 25), the narrative of Gen, xix. 34 ff. 
shows that its popular etymology at least was ‘seed (water) of the 
father,’ a proof that ‘ water’ was used in this sense in ancient Hebrew. as 
it is to-day in Arabic. 
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A (a-«, me)=bani ‘ beget ae oe az, 60; 79 abd). Another 


word is mud=hant, Sc. 51. The Heb. 333) also has the sense 
‘ beget.” 

A (a)=t¢ratu, V. 21,4 (Br. 11338), probably ‘ figure, image,’ 
connected with VY (D. Prol. 33). 

A (a, me)=lubiu, V. 22, 62a (Br. 11341). This word does 
not mean ‘garment,’ but must denote ‘offspring, brood’ (cf. 
libistu, Huwh, 372). Also V. 37, 10def, we find the corner- 
wedge=8u-usS= Sage Sa lubsi ‘to moisten, said of luwbsu.’? This 
must have a sexual signification. 

A (a) rivitu ‘sexual love,’ Br. 11353 (ef. marzxitu ‘wife,’ 
the usual ideogram of which is XI-NIR, perhaps=‘ excellent 
(XI.) in size (NIR).’ 

A (a)=rikibtu, Br. 11354, a synonym of ri.rdtu ‘sexual love’ 
(Lich. 620). The word rikibtu, lit. ‘mounting,’ is from rakdbu 
‘ride astride of.’ Hence we have the next value: 

A (a)=rakdbu ‘ride astride,’ only IV. 11, 41a and HT. 220; 
ba-a=itrkabh and ba-an-da-a=irtukab, See br. 11352. 

A= ¢ullu 8a ravé ‘one who copulates,’? Br. 11359.  Callu is 
from ¢galdluw ‘to lie down to sleep,’ here especially with a 
woman, a syn. of wfulu ‘sleep’ in general. 

A (4)=muilu ‘seat, bed, Br. 11343, a variant of the idea 
‘lying down.’ Usual ideogram is ndé@ and ki-nd ‘place for 
lying down’ (//ich, 406). 

A (¢@)=nitiveu ‘rest’? (Br. 11349), a word from the same idea 
as mailu, 

A (a) = pusdru ‘to be pacified, quiet, at rest.’ This « is 
probably a synonym here in connection with maid, niu, The 
value ¢ (ud-du) ‘ go out’ also=posdru in the sense ‘ recover from 
a sickness’ (ef. French; sortir de maladie) and it is highly likely 
that d=pusdeu is a paronomasia from é=pasdru, especially as 
the values @ and ¢ interchange (see below, this section D). 

3. A third group of meanings formed more directly from the 
wave idea is represented by the following word denoting 
‘ effulgence.’ 


1 F335 ‘ build a house,’ i.e. ‘form a family,’ a paronomasia on 73) son; 
cf. Gen. xvi. 2; xxx. 3; 779999 MISN ‘1 shall be built up by her’ (a 
childless wife by means of a concubine). This use of FJ35 probably 
occurs in ~ cxxvii. 1: ‘except Jhvh build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it.’ This, according to Prof. Haupt in his lectures on the 
Psalms of the Return, was an allusion to Nehemiah’s inability to 7J33 
0°35). following the theory that Nehemiah was a eunuch. 
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A (a)=ebbu ‘shining, glistening, effulgent’ (Br. 11335) per- 
haps also with the value dur (see below this, section E). This 
notion must have been developed from the shining ripples of 
water. In Turkish s#=both ‘water’ and also ‘the lustre of 
a jewel, (Redhouse, 7'vrhish and English Levicon, p. 1188). 
In English also we speak of gems of the first water. Here it 
should be noted that za=abnw ‘stone’ (Br. 11721) is also a 
derivative like A (a) from the wave-motif and provably had the 
meaning ‘shining stone’ or ‘jewel’ (see Delitzsch, System, p. 
130). 

4. Finally in this connection in the last A (a, me) group we 
tind A (a) as a mere ending of the status pronominalis, 

A (a-4) =andku ‘T,’ V. 22, 69a only (Br. 11327). 

A (a-a)=atta ‘thou,’ V. 22, 70a only (Br. 11329). A (a) 
occurs also passim in the third person (see Br. p. 548). Here 
should be placed the indefinite form a, seen most commonly as 
a verbal prefix (Prince, AJSL. xix. p. 211). It is unnecessary 
with Jensen (ZA. i. 61) to connect this @ with me=mén’ the 
verb ‘to be’ used with all three persons, because this «@ is also 
a common verbal prefix, evidently with the value @ and not mé, 
and may indicate all three persons; cf. HT. 123, rev. 1: a-rab- 
taug-tag=aptasilki ‘VT implore thee’ (fem.) (Prince, Joc. cit.). 


> Br. 11364-5 passim, 


The ending -~a=ana-ina ‘unto, into, 
is an element which is probably connected with ¢a=aaulap ‘how 
long,’ Br. 11325, mostly in ES. texts (//irb. 44). The usual 
ideogram for arulap is sur-a, IT, 122, obv. 12 (Zb. 28; HT. 
115, rev. 5). This -@ seems to denote ‘duration’ and to be 
cognate with the status prolongationis (HT. 135 $4). It should 
he noted that when the sign A was used in making combina- 
tions, its sound value was always «. 

A (4)=vamdtu only V. 30, 62a (Br. 11384). This is an 
error, as the « here is only the @ of prolongation for suru¢-a= 
vamdtu sa habdbi ‘to burn, said of consuming by fire.’ 

The original tones of A (@) must have been identical with 
the four idea-groups just indicated (see below, this section F, on 
ID=a). 

B. The value A (mé) must now be considered. This has the 
meanings band ‘beget’ (Br. 11330), dwbsu ‘offspring’ (Br. 
11341), ma ‘water’ (Br. 11347), rurdeu ‘inundate’ (Br. 





* On mén = all three persons, see Prince, AJSL. xix., n. 4, pp. 206; 226 
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11351), rimew meaning unknown, but must be connected with 
‘water’ (Br. 11355), and ruthbu ‘moisture’ (Br. 11358), all of 
which except rimru have been considered under A (a), I 
believe that this value m4 is a later Semitic loan-value from m7, 
pl. mé ‘ water.” Note that band, lubsu, ruthu also have the 
value a, 

C. The value dvr=A Br. 11318 is seen only in the name of 
the Euphrates A-rat (Br. 11444; AL. 313), which was evidently 
pronounced Burat. The regular Sumerian ideogram for this 
river was ID, UD. KIB. NUN. KI (Br. 11662), i. e. ‘the 
river of Sippar’=UD. KIB. NUN. KI= Sum. Zimbir, V. 23, 
29, probably the original form of the Semitic name Sippar. 
Another Sumerian word for the Euphrates was Buranunu ‘the 
great (munu) river (dura). This word dura’ is undoubtedly 





the same Jwr7=BUR and also=the corner-wedge. It means 
‘vessel, receptacle, hollow,’ hence ‘river-bed.’ From Bura- 
nunu no doubt comes the Semitic form Purattu, i. e. simply 
‘river’=bura+the feminine ending -tu. Therefore, when we 
find A-rat= Purattu, it must be assumed that the water-sign A 
was pressed into service here to denote the water kar’ ééoxnv, in 
lieu of the longer ideogram. The Ileb. FD, not attested with 
certainty before DJe;’ Greek "Evdparns, Old Persian Ufratu 
(Spiegel APK. 211), must all be derivatives from Assyrian 
Purattu. The modern Turkish Murad-su ‘ water of Murad’= 
Kuphrates is undoubtedly a popular variation of the original 
Arabie Frat! In IL. 48, 47; 50, 8; 51, 26, we find the form 
Uruttu= Purattu, Uruttu is probably a derivative from arddu 
‘descend’* and the form may be regarded as a later Semitic 
paronomasia on Puratty, 

D. A has the value e in a number of passages, owing to 
vowel harmony and also to dissimilation. In K. 4225, dupl. 6, 
a=e, Which simply indicates that @ may occasionally have the 
value ¢ as circumstances require. 

A (e) occurs in IT, 29, 20a, a-nigin (a=e), probably =palgu 
‘canal,’ lit. ‘collection (#igin) of waters’ (Br. 11676). 





'The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 1., 
pts. i-ii., H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, 1893-1897. 

2 Cf. Francis Brown (Robinson's) Hebrew and English Lexicon, p. 832 
s.v. fF. 


See Muss-Arnolt, Assyrian Lexicon, s. v. uruttu. 
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A (e) in ASKT. 75, n. 4, a-gim has as its gloss e-qi-me= 
pasdxu (see this section A. 2, a=pasdru), a plain instance of 
vowel harmony (Br. 11321). 

The following cases of A=e are owing to vocalic dissimila- 
tion: 

A (e) occurs in V. 40, 1 and 4 e; w-a-(e)=Sagulum (?) and 
saua. This is doubtful, as the meanings of the equivalents are 
unknown (Br. 6092). 

A (e) is seen in IT. 32, 13 g; a-gi(MI)-a=e-ga-a=agii ‘flood’; 
lit. ‘black (MI) water’ (Br. 11593). 

A (e) is found II. 39, 7 g; a-lig(Qkh AL)=e-la or e-ba=milu 
‘high water’ (see above, this section A. 1), Br. 11538. 

A (e) appears II. 32, 52: a-ma-e-du (du=TU) ‘the womb 
that bears.’ We expect ama ‘womb,’+a-du. This sign for 
‘womb’ ama (dagal) also=rimu ‘womb,’ IV. 9, 24a. Now 
the real sign ama(AM)=rimu ‘a bull,’ so that there is proba- 
bly a deliberate paronomasia in this instance. 

E. The fifth value of A is dur=labdku, found only II. 43, 
30 e, a doubtful word which is associated with aza/ and narabu 
(cf. the form tulabbak, C. 45, v. 2). Here it should be noted 
that ¢@ and kw both=dur. The god Sin=dingir a-ku, Il. 48, 
48 a and also dingir tur-ku (dumugu). This seems to prove the 
dur value for A. In V. 29 44 g; za-gin-ua=zagindur ; V. 22, 
11: TAK zayinduru=zagin-du-ur (cf. ZA, i. 62, n. i.) Now 
zugindur=ukni chbu ‘shining crystal.’ Hence dur=a seems 
to contain the idea ‘shine,’ seen also above in A=a. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that a=ebbu (Br. 11335) may have had the 
reading dur which would seem to give the meaning ‘shine’ to 
lubdku, grouped together with vzal and narabu, the meanings 
of which are unknown. 

KF, A=id, only Sa. vi. 25 (é[?]-i7) but A=tdu Shand,’ K. 
4870, 43 (Br. 11336); a-nié-su=una tdigunu ‘unto their hands,’ 
so A=id is clearly a Semitic combination. This is plainly a 
case where the later Semitic scribes confounded ID=a the reg- 
ular sign for ‘hand, arm, strength’ (Br. 6542) with the water- 
sign A. Such an interchange could only have taken place after 
the Sumerian had ceased to be a spoken idiom, because we must 
assume a difference of tone between ID=a@ and A=a,. This 
would give us the fifth v- tone (see above § VII, and this sec- 


tion A, 4). 
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§ IX. No better example than A can be had of the manner 
in which the original Sumerian syllabary was treated in the 
course of centuries. Here we find a sign which primitively 
meant only ‘water’ and most probably corresponded to the 
simple vocable a=‘ water,’ from which meaning, as just shown, 
were developed; 1) almost every possible conception directly 
connected with ‘water’; 2) a number of ideas suggested by 
the secondary sense of ‘semen’(=‘ water’); 3) a word denot- 
ing effulgence (=‘shining water,’ also with the value dur) ; 
and 4) the « which was probably an arbitrary vowel used in 
grammatical relations, having no connection with a=‘ water.’ 
The makers of the syllabary were not content, however, with a 
single value for this overworked sign. Still having ‘ water, 
moisture ’ 
derivative from their own Semitic word mé ‘waters.’ Then A 


in mind, they added the mé-value, most probably a 


had to serve with the value Jur, used with this sign originally 
only of the Euphrates (Bura-nunu). True to the inherent 
principles of vowel-harmony and dissimilation, A is pronounced 
ein a number of cases, and finally, we find A=dur in the sense 
‘ shine.’ 

§ X. It is clear from the above study that many of these 
evident accretions to the original meaning could only have been 
due to a later interference with and an arbitrary development 
of the primitive syllabary. This idea is confirmed more and 
more as the entire Sumerian vocabulary is studied, every word 
of which must be examined separately. With this object in 
view, Iam at present engaged in preparing what I trust shall 
be as exhaustive a study as possible of the extant Sumerian 
word-list. The work will be a Sumerian Lexicon and at the 
same time a Prolegomenon for the further investigation of this 
important subject. 

§ XI. The Sumerian literature, as we have it to-day, presents 
a most curious phenomenon to the philologist; viz., a practi- 
cally monosyllabic agglutinative idiom exhibiting all the marks 
of this class of language, adopted by an alien priesthood as : 
sacred tongue. In the course of two thousand years, this for- 
eign priesthood, having lost at quite an early date the use of 
Sumerian as a living language, continued to employ it as a 
purely written vehicle, filling in its vocabularies with countless 


synonyms and variations, which could only have grown out of 
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an orthographic system. 


that this priestly idiom was not even at the very latest date 
recited orally in incantations, but in all probability not in the 
In spite of all this superimposition 


ancient manner with tones. 


of extraneous matter, however, the genuine linguistic character 
of the Sumerian sentence can never for an instant be disre- 


garded. 


the grammar of the language even in its latest most garbled 
form would point to its non-Semitic origin. 


INDEX TO MOST IMPORTANT SUMERIAN WORDS. 


The numbers and letters refer to the sections and divisions. 


a, VIII. A, 1-4. 

a-ab-ba, VI. 

a-ab-ba-ki-nin-dagal-la-(a)-5a, IV. 
3. 

ab, VI-VII. 

ab-ba, VI. 

ab-zu, VI. 

ad-da-na-ru, IV. 3. 

A. SI.. p. 61, note 1. 

bab, IV. 2. 

bal, p. 51, note 3. 

bi, IV. 2. 

bur, VIII. C., p. 51, note 3. 

bura, VIII. C. 

dam, IV. 2. 

dar, FV. 1. 

di for du, IV. 2. 

duga, IV. 1. 

dur, VIII. E. 

duru, VIII. E. 

e, VIII. D. 

e-da, IV. 3. 

egir, p. 51, note 3. 

emeku, IV. 1. 

emesal, IV. 1. 

Enzuna, VI. 

er, p. 61, note 1. 

eS, p. 57, note 2 and p. 61, note 1. 

gn, FV. 1. 

gar, IV. 1. 
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Of course, I do not mean to imply 


If every word in the vocabulary were pure Semitic 
e d ’ 






















































ge, IV. 1. 

gibil, VI, and p. 57, note 1. 
gig, IV. 1. 

gir, TV. 1. 

Girsu, VI. 

gu, TV... 1. % 
gud, EV. 1. 

id, VIII. F. 

idé, IV. 1. 

aon, FV. 1. 

lit, VI. 
Lugal-kisalsi, VI. 
me, VIII. B. 
mén, p. 63, note. 
méri, IV. 1. 
mun, IV. 2. 

nab, IV. 2. 

nam, IV. 2. 

nér, FV. 1. 

pa, IV. 1. 

pag, IV. 1. 

rim, VI. 

Ser, IV. 1. 
Sirburla, VI. 
Sudul, IV. 1. 
Sudun, IV. 1. 
Sugarra, IV. 1. 
16, TV. 1. 

i, DV. t. 

zeba, IV. 1. 


<= 


—— 








The Introductory Lines of the Cuneiform Account of the 
Deluge.—By Paut Havrr, Professor in Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.’ 


Ar the meeting of the American Oriental Society in New 
York, April, 1901, I presented a tentative restoration of the 
beginning of the Babylonian Nimrod epic.* I showed that the 
opening lines contained references to Nimrod’s wondrous adven- 
tures, his descent to the great deep, his crossing of the waters 
of death, and the recovery of the plant of life.” The begin- 
ning of the eleventh tablet of the Nimrod epic, which contains 
the cuneiform account of the Deluge, was discussed in my paper 
published in No. 69 of the Johns Hopkins University Circulars 
(February, 1889) p. 17. I quoted there the strange rendering 
of Geo. Smith, of which Alfred von Gutschmid, in his review 
of Duncker’s History of Antiquity, said that Duncker passed it 
over with eloquent silence.’ 

Geo. Smith‘ translated the introductory lines of the Deluge 
tablet : 

Izdubar to him also said to Hasisadra the remote : 

‘*T am burdened with the matter, Hasisadra, 

why thou repeatest not to me from thee, 

and thou repeatest not to me from thee, 

thy ceasing my heart to make war 

presses? of thee, I come up after thee, [thou art placed.” 
.. , how thou hast done, and in the assembly of the gods alive 


In my paper on Illustrative Quotations in the Old Testament, 
printed in the Transactions (p. 229) of the Thirteenth Inter- 





1 Read at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in Washing- 
ton, April, 1904. 

* See vol. 22 of this JOURNAL, p. 12. 

3 See Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 36, 1. 38; cf. A. Jeremias, op. 
cit., p. 100. 

* See Schrader, Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung (Giessen, 1878) 
p. 21, 1. 12. 

5 See Geo. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries (London, 1875) p. 184; cf. TSBA 
3, 530; Records of the Past, 7 (London, 1876) 135. In Geo. Smith’s Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis, edited by A. H. Sayce (London, 1880) p. 279 
the first seven lines are translated as follows: 1. (Izdubar) to him also 
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national Congress of Orientalists, held at Hamburg in 1902, I 
have stated that a meaningless passage in the Bible is generally 
due to corruption of the received text, but in the translation of 
original documents like the cuneiform tablets the nonsense 
resulting must be credited to the modern interpreters. I tell 
my students constantly to bear in mind that the ancient Assy- 
rian scribes were not all inmates of lunatic asylums. 

Oppert’s translation of the introductory lines of the Flood 
tablet is more sensible than the rendering given by Smith ; it is 
however not a translation of the original text but a fanciful 
composition suggested by the cuneiform lines. Oppert renders : 


Istubar spoke to Adrahasis at the remote dwelling-place as follows : 
‘*T must question thee, O Adrahasis !! [me.? 
The number of thy years does not change, in this thou resemblest 
Thou thyself doest not change, in this thou resemblest me. 

Thy perfection is to remain like thyself. 

Tell me why age has taken no hold on thee, [bly of the gods ?* 
Why thou occupiest this place and preservest thy life in the assem- 





speaks even to Xisuthrus afar off: 2. O Xisuthrus, 3. (why) doest thou ’ 
not again (to me) as I (to thee)? 4. (why) doest thou not again (to me) 
as I (to thee)? 5...... my heart to make war 6..... Icome up 
after thee, 7. when thou didst take, and in the assembly of the gods 
didst obtain life. In the German edition of Smith’s work (Leipzig, 
1876) p. 318, Friedrich Delitzsch proposed the following translation : 
Ich suche dich auf, Hasisadra ; dein Maass ist doch kein anderes, wie 
ich so du; und du selbst bist doch nichts andres, wie ich so du, d. h. du 
bist doch mein Vorfahre, warst auch nichts andres denn ich, warwm 
solltest du mir nicht mittheilen wie du unsterblich geworden, damit ich 
es auch werde. 

' See the abstract of my paper on the name of the Babylonian Noah in. 
the Transactions of the Twelfth International Congress of Orientalists 
(Florence, 1901) 1, clxxvi; ZA 13, 288; KAT’, 66,4; KAT’, 545, n. 2. 

* This translation is, of course, impossible, but it is at least intelligible. 

* See. Oppert, Le poéme chaldéen du déluge (Paris, 1885) p. 7. The 
French rendering reads as follows : 

Istubar parla ainsi d Adrahasis a la lointaine demeure: 

‘“* Tl faut que je Vinterroge, 6 Adrahasis ! 

Le nombre de tes années ne change pas, en cela tu me ressembles. 

Toi-méme tu ne changes pas, en cela tu me ressembles. 

Ta perfection est de rester égal a toi-méme. 

Dis-moi pourquoi lage n'a pas de prise sur toi, 

Pourquois tu occupes cette place et que tu gardes ta vie dans l'assem- 
blée des dieux ?” 
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I proposed at that time (7. ¢. more than fifteen years ago) the 
following translation : 
Nimrod! spake to him, even to Xisuthros’ the remote : 
‘**T look up to thee (with amaze) Xisuthros ; 
Thy appearance is not changed, like me art thou ; 
And thou thyself art not changed, like me art thou 
In thy perfection.—But my heart has still to fight the struggle 
{ Against all that is no longer] placed upon thy back ; 
[Tell me then] how thou didst come to dwell (here) and obtain life 
in the assembly of the gods?” 

I prepared a revised translation of the Deluge tablet for the 
third edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament, but it has not been published so far ; Schrader’s ill 
health compelled him to entrust the third edition of his work 
to Winckler and Zimmern, and the new editors decided not to 
incorporate any transliterations of cuneiform texts. I placed 
the proofs of my new translation at the disposal of Canon 
Driver and our own Professor Jastrow (ZA 13, 293, 1.18). On 
p. 493 of his excellent® book The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (Boston, 1898) Professor Jastrow gave the following 
translation of the introductory lines of the Deluge tablets : 

Gilgamesh! speaks to him, to Parnapishtim,’ the far-removed : 

‘*T gaze at thee in amazement, Parnapishtim. 

Thy appearance is normal. As Iam, so art thou. 

Thy entire nature* is normal. As Iam, so art thou. 

Thou art completely equipped for the fray. 

Armor(?) thou hast placed upon thee. 

Tell me how thou didst come to obtain eternal life among the gods.” 





1See Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 33, 1. 16; ef. Zimmern in 
Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos, p. 423, n. 3; A. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 158. 

2 See above, page 69, note 1. 

* That is, thy speech, thy nature, etc. Cf. Jastrow, Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, p. 493, n. 2. It might be well to add here that I con- 
sider Zimmern’s note, KAT’, 350 to be unjust, and Hommel’s remarks in 
the second edition of his pamphlet Die altorientalischen Denkméler und 
das Alte Testament (Berlin, 1903) p. 53, below, are, to say the least, at 
variance with the resolutions adopted at the special meeting of the 
Assyriologists, held at Hamburg in connection with the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists. In the printed circular, which bears 
the signature of Professor Hommel, the first resolution states that the 
undersigned Assyriologists (including Hommel) have unanimously re- 
solved to make an effort dass alles Persénliche bei der Kritik fachgendés- 
sicher Arbeiten vermieden werde. 
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This translation is undoubtedly superior to the rendering sub- 
sequently published by Jensen in the sixth volume of Schrader’s 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Berlin, 1900). Jensen still trans- 
lates: Deine Maasse sind nicht anders, Thy measures are not 
different, like me art’ thou, confounding mindti ‘appearance’ 
with mindti ‘numbers.’* Windti in this passage must not be 
derived from the stem 9}%} ‘to number,’ but it is the feminine 
plural of the noun min ‘species’ which we find in the first 
chapter of Genesis and other Priestly sections.* Species means 
not only a particular sort but also ‘ visible form, appearance.’ 
The amplificative plural mndti ‘looks’ has the meaning of the 
Greek oyxjpa, Lat. habitus. My explanation of this term was 
published seventeen years ago in Dr. Adler’s paper, On the 
Views of the Babylonians concerning Life after Death, read at 
the meeting of our Society in Baltimore, October, 1887 (JAOS 
13, cexlili, n. 14) ;* but this word is not recognized in De- 





' Jensen (KB 6, 229. 231) encloses the verb in wie ich bist du in (), as 
though the verbum substantivum could be expressed in the clause like 
me art thou; kima iati-ma tabdst would mean: thou wilt be like me ; 
see n. 9on my paper Babel and Bible in No. 163 of the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars (June, 1903) p. 50. For Assyr. (a@ti = lian, TN 
see Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 51, 1.15. Jensen would do well 
to adopt the principle of the Revisers of the Authorized Version, who 
decided not to italicize any words that are plainly implied in the origi- 
nal. The italics in And God saw the light, that it was good (for When 
God saw that the light was good) and the parenthesis in Jensen’s wie ich 
(bist) du are entirely superfluous. Jensen might just as well enclose the 
article der, die, das in parentheses, for the Assyrian original has no 
article. Cf. my remarks on Jensen’s translations in vol. 22 of this 
JOURNAL, p. 9. See also Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 141, f; Wright-De Goeje, 
2, $$ 122. 181; Delitzsch, § 140. 

* In his treatise The Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of Assyrian 
Research (London, 1883) p. 71, Delitzsch advanced the theory that Heb. 
min did not mean ‘species’ but ‘number’=Assyr. minw ‘number’ ; cf. 
Delitzsch’s Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) p. 143. 

*’ Heb. min may be a Babylonian loanword ; Deut. 14, 1-21 is a late 
(Exilic) addition. In the same way Heb. din (ZA 14, 351) may be a 
Sumerian loanword, although it is not recorded in the list appended to 
Pontus Leander’s dissertation Uber die sumerischen Lehnwérter im 
Assyrischen (Upsala, 1903); éf. my paper Uber einen Dialekt der sumeri- 


_ chen Sprache in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Géttingen 


(GGN, Nov. 3, 1889) p. 527, n. 1. 
* Cf. Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 1, 124, below. 


—- 
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P. Haupt, {1904. 
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litzsch’s Assyrian dictionary (I1W 417") or in Meissner’s Srpple- 
ment ; see also Zimmern’s Beitr. zur Nenntnis der babyl. Reli- 
gion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 118, Il. 28. 30. 

Lines 5 and 6, which are especially difficult owing to the 
mutilated condition of the beginnings of the last three lines of 
the opening paragraph, are rendered by Jensen as follows : 

Whole to thee is the heart to make strife ; 

And yet thou liest on the side, on thy back ? 

** Ganz ist dir” das Herz, um Streit zu machen ; 

[und doch] liegst du [au|f der Seite, auf deinem Riicken ? 

Jensen thinks that gummurka can mean ‘ Whole is to’ thee’; 
but we would expeet gummur libbuka ‘whole is thy heart,’ or 
‘whole is thy heart within thee,’ just as we read in the later 
parallel account of Saul’s death in 28 1, 9 that the Amalekite, 
who brought the tidings of the death of Saul, reported to 
David that Saul had told him, Slay me, although* my life is 
yet whole within me (°F 9W53 Wy 55 3). Similarly Job (27, 
3)° says: All my breath is still in me (3 9ADWI WY 55 >). 
This is not an inversion for the normal "9 93°95 NY °D, as 
Driver’ supposes; in these two passages 55 cannot be the noun 
55 ‘totality,’ it must be an intransitive adjective like 35 ‘great,’ 
2p ‘light,? 59) ‘ weak,’ 7 ‘tender,’ "VW ‘bitter,’ A ‘alive.’ 
Just as we find daks, hid, HLS in Arabic and Aramaic along- 
side of Heb. 99, 99, J,° so we find 9°93 ‘whole’ along- 
side of the intransitive adjective 55. 

Delitzsch states in his Assyrian dictionary under gamdru (ILW 
200°) that he does not venture to translate line 5 of the 
Deluge tablet. In Zimmern’s translation appended to Gunkel’s 





1 Of. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 117, x, 

* For the %5 concessivum cf. Eccl. 12, 3: Wy °5, although they 
are few; Eccl. 4, 14: RY ODA MPD 95, although he (the boy, 
?. e. Alexander Balas) may have come from a family of outcasts; see 
also Crit. Notes of Proverbs (SBOT) p. 39, 1.43. The Authorized Version 
has though in the margin for for in Gen. 8, 21; cf. although in Ex. 13, 17. 

3 According to Duhm v. 3 should be inserted after v. 5. 

+ Notes on the Heb. Text of the Books of Samuel (Oxford, 1890) p. 180 ; 
ef. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 128, e; Gesenius-Buhl"”, p. 370°, above. H. P. 
Smith’s conjecture *yv5J a) 95) and Griitz’s 55 for a are gratui- 
tous ; nor need we, with Nowack, suppose that ip) is due to dittography 
of the preceding 95. 

5 Of. J. Barth, Nominalbildung (Leipzig, 1891) p. 19. 
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Schipfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895) p. 423 the introduc- 
tory lines are omitted; nor are they translated in Winckler’s 
Keilinschriftliches Texthuch zum Alten Testament, second edition 
(Leipzig, 1903) p. 84 and in Alfred Jeremias’ Das Alte Testa- 
ment im Lichte des alten Orients (Leipzig, 1904) p. 125. 

The ka after gummur can neither be a dative’ suffix, as 
Jensen supposes, nor can it be a personal affix of the perman- 
sive form; the second person of the permansive would be 
gummurata or gunmurat, but not yummurka. Assyr. gunmur- 
ka might mean ‘in thy perfection,’ as I translated in 1888, but 
I believe now that 4a must be separated from gummur. I stated 
in my edition of the Babylonian Nimrod epic* that there was 
room for an additional character between ka and the following 
word Jibbi ‘heart.’ In 1888 I suggested the conjunction 
‘and,’ but I am convinced now that we ought to restore the 
character pap (Suk) consisting of the corner-wedge w and the 
sign for §¢. I propose to read: Gummur ka| pdd| libbi ana 
epés tuqunti, lit. Whole is the striving of the heart to make 
war, 7. e., Eager is the desire of thy heart to do battle. This 
would be in Hebrew: FOND Mwy 35 Ay" NOD. The 
meaning of the line is: Thou seemest just as hale and hearty 
as thou wast at the time thou wast wont to fight, thou lookest 
still like a warlike hero, fit or prepared for war, ready to engage 
in war. 

The stem kapddu ‘to plan’ is commonly used in connection 
with libby ‘heart.’ In the introduction to the cuneiform account 
of the Battle of Halfile (Senn. 5, 7) we find: thpud libbasunu 
ana epes tuqunti, their heart planned to make war, and in the 
inscription (V R. 55, 7) from a boundary stone (found at Abfi- 
habba) of Nebuchadnezzar I (about 1140 8. c.) translated in 
Hilprecht’s dissertation Jreibricf Nebukadnezar’s I (Leipzig, 
1883), Nebuchadnezzar is called: zigra gardu sa ana epés 
turdzi hitpudad emtigdsu, whose forces plan to do battle, not as 
Delitzsch (ITLW 346*, below) explains: who is intent with all 
his strength on war (see also PSBA 6, 146). 





' See above, page 72, note 1. 

*See Haupt, Das babylonische Nimrod-Epos (Leipzig, 1891) p. 134, 
n. 6; cf. Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, 1, 122. 

Or PRT or DAT, & & PVA (not PITY 49, 4). For NOD of. 
Eccl. 8, 11. . : 














4 P. Tlaupt, [1904. 


Kupdd libbi has about the same meaning as the Heb. phrase 
135 (NSawnNy) “3 in the introductory verses of the Biblical 
story of the Deluge. The statement p 39> FDwnNDy q¥9°-59) 
yr (Gen. 6, 5) could be translated into Assyrian: gumanur’ 
hapdd libbisu ana epés limutti and Gen, 8, 21: ‘the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth’ (Heb. DANA 55 “we? *D 
yup YW would be in Assyrian: Ultu gierigu kapdd libbi 
améli limnu 42 Just as the cuneiform account of the Deluge 
is but an episode in the Babylonian Nimrod epic describing the 
exploits of the ancient national hero of Babylonia, the proto- 
type of the Greek Hercules,* so the Biblical story of the Flood 
is preceded by a mythological introduction alluding to the inter- 
course between the sons of God and the daughters of men and 
their children, the giants, the mighty men which were of old, 
the men of renown. 

The traces at the beginning of the sixth line of the Deluge 
tablet lend themselves very well to sir-ja-am as suggested on p. 
493 of Professor Jastrow’s [Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Zimmern states in KAT’, 650, 1. 7 that Heb. aw is probably 
a loanword derived from the Assyr. sirédm, or siridm.’ This 
is undoubtedly correct, but this word seems to be a Sumerian 
compound:® the second element of sérijam is probably the 
Sumerian word am ‘wild bull.’ The defensive covering was 
no plate-armor or chain-mail, but it seems to have been a kind of 





'For gummur we may compare the post-Biblical "\fJ3 ‘to be deter- 
mined, to strive, e. g. Ber. 17*: WI VND 9779 ADIOS NID 
997 TN nya Te") 555) 7339 555, It was a maxim often 


quoted by Rabbi Meir: Strive with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
to know my ways. Lazarus Goldschmidt, Der babyl. Taimud, 1 (Berlin, 
1897) p. 61 renders learn, but this is incorrect; see Marcus Jastrow’s 
Dictionary, p. 255*, 4. 

2 Cf. the Sumerian penitential psalm translated in my Akkadische 
Sprache (Berlin, 1883) p. xxxv; Zimmern, Babyl. Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 
1885) p. 42; Delitzsch, HW 384"; Code of Hammurabi 42, 91; J. Hehn, 
Siinde und Erlosung nach bibl. und babyl. Anschauung (Leipzig, 1903) 
p. 10, n. 1 and p. 13. 

3 Cf. A. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 121, above; p. 287, below. 

* For Heb. UY = Assyr. s see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 235, 1. 47. 

5 Not recorded in Leander’s dissertation cited above, p. 71, n. 3. 

® See Deliuvzsch, Zweiter Vortrag iiber Babel und Bibel (Stuttgart 
1903) fig. 12 (p. 9). 
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buff-coat, made of the skin of a wild bull (cf. cuirass=coriaceus, 
of leather; /orica, etc.). The Assyrian buff-coats are described 
by Col. Billerbeck on pp. 174 ff. of the third volume of the 
Johns Hopkins Contributions to, Assyriology. I gave this ex- 
planation of siriiam eighteen years ago in my translation of 
the cuneiform account of the Battle of Halfle in the Andover 
Review (May, 1886). In the same way wvlijam in the passage 
of the Sennacherib Prism, «u/iiam dpira rds@’a* must denote a 
helmet of buff-leather (cf. xvvén). Both siviiam and auliiam 
are indeclinable.. Siriium la naddt(a) eli girika cannot be 
translated: Armor thou hast placed upon thy back; the armor 
covered chiefly the breast, not the back; e/é ¢irika: must mean 
simply ‘upon thee.’ 
I would therefore translate the introductory lines of the 

cuneiform account of the Deluge as follows: 

Nimrod? said to him, even to Ot-napisti»,* the translated : 

I gaze at thee (with amazement) O Ut-napiSsti" ; 

Thy appearance is unchanged, like me art thou ; 

And thou thyself? art not changed, like me art thou. 

Eager is the de[sire] of thy heart to do battle ; 

{Ar}mor thou hast placed on thy body. [bly of the gods. 

[Tell me]’ how didst thou settle (here) and obtain life in the assem- 





1 See my paper on Assyrian Phonology in Hebraica, 1, 178, n.1; The 
Assyrian E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887) p. 24. 

? See above, page 70, note 1. 

% See above, page 69, note 1. 

4 See above, page 70, note 3. . 

> Read qi-ba-a-ma ; cf. col. 4 of the tweifth tablet, Beitr. zur Assyrio- 
logie, 1, 59. 
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Some Remarks vegarding the Pronunciation of Modern 
Syriac.—By Dr. Aprauam Youannan, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


de 
Tux Syriac language is called in the Urmi dialect Aw@aD@Q0O ; 
in the dialect of the Kurdistan mountains &3@&; in Mesopo- 
oe je 
tamia &a3@; and further west in Jabal-Tir 30. But 
isi vi 
Modern Syriac is called PT NW asx, that is, ‘the new lan- 
“ 
fu . . A i i 
guage; ¢Asasse07 ed, ‘the colloquial or vernacular;’ ca 
° ° “ 


“ 
yf 


2420.9, ‘the translated language; while the classical Syriac 
” 7) oe wy ] 
is called ¢kte hh URS, ‘the old language; #2 red, ‘the 
A “ “” 
’ Pld MY P 
language of the books;’ and ¢A@s&S.e0 ed, ‘the literary lan- 
. . ““ “ 


guage. ' 

Whatever may be the origin of modern Syriac, whether it be 
a descendant of, or closely akin to, the classical Syriac or a relic 
of a more ancient tongue, it is certain that it has been influenced 
greatly by outside languages; in Persia by Persian and Turk- 
ish, in Kurdistan by Kurdish and Turkish, and farther west 
(especially in Jabal-Tar) by Arabic. It is largely due to the 
admixture of these foreign elements, aided by the fact that up 
to the last half of the nineteenth century it was practically 
an unwritten language, spoken chiefly by illiterate people, that 
modern Syriac has been divided into over twenty dialects. The 
people of neighboring villages are able to converse with each 
other with a fair amount of fluency, but as the geographical 
distance between them increases, they become more and more 
unintelligible to each other; so much so that the dialects of 


1See Maclean, Grummar of Vernacular Syriac, pp. x, xiii, xiv ; 
Duval, Les Dialectes Neo-Araméens de Salamas, pp. iii, iv ; and compare 
Néldeke, Grammatik der Neusyrischen Sprache, pp. xxi-xxiii; Asse- 
mani, B. O., iii. ii. 707: David, Grammaire de la Langue Araméenne ; 
Introduction, p. 9; Rédiger, in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, vol. ii, Géttingen, 1839. 
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Urmi in the extreme East and of Jabal-Tir in the extreme West 
appear almost to be two distinct languages. 

The foregoing groups might easily be subdivided into minor 
dialects differing from each other in the pronunciation of cer- 
tain words. In the Urmi dialect, for instance, the abstract ter- 


nM nM yy . i c 
minations ending in ¢A@-, as ¢@AQS30007, ¢Aaadso are pro- 


nounced in various ways in the different villages of the Urmi 
district. The word for ‘faith’ in Degala and in most of the 


neighboring villages is pronounced tAosso.7, while in Giog- 
tapa, within five miles of Degala, it is pronounced tAvosso.c7. 
In the village of Sipirghan in the northern part of the Urmi 
plain it is pronounced tAwOs5o07, but in Gavilan at the ex- 


a fu . zi fu e 
treme northern end it is pronounced 400550007 or ¢AG350.07, 
just as in Salamas. The most peculiar dialect in Urmi seems to 
be that of Tekka Ardishai, two villages at the southern end of 
Urmi. Here Zygapa is variously pronounced as @ in cap; @ in 


a. 


fall; @ in féte. Take, as an illustration, the sentence #2 
daa, od eoady aAs arian. In the speech of these two 


villages it is pronounced: bébi hisli bér téri g6 yama, ‘my father 
went after the birds into the sea;’ while in all the other villages 
of the Urmi plain it is read: babi hisli bar tairi ga yama. 

It must be borne in mind that these variations in the Urmi 
dialects are manifested in conversation only, the spelling being 
the same in all. 

The speech of the villagers who live among the Mohamme- 
dans of Urmi is of a motley type; in some instances the Turkish 
words are more numerous than the Syriac. This is especially 
true in regard to the people who live along the upper part of 
the Barandiz river. As an illustration the following sentence 
will suffice: Aeworo SS too. 2S -30a sho ‘the magpie 

; ; ; i * 
has built a nest on the willow tree.’ Here the first, third and 
fifth words, all of which are substantives, are Turkish, while 
only the second (a verb) and the fourth (a preposition) are 
Syriac. 
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These foreign languages have to a certain extent affected also 
the pronunciation of some of the consonants. There are four 
explosive or emphatic sounds borrowed chiefly from the Kurd- 
ish, which have already found their way into numerous words 
which are of pure Syriac origin. As the original Syriac had no 
signs by means of which it could accurately represent these 
sounds, the nearest corresponding sign has been adopted. The 
first of these sounds is the emphatic labial which is represented 


by the letters Sand gs indifferently ; thus, e505 ., oSes 


or @$03 or ayes ‘hoopoe.’ The letter 6S has this sound in 


ry D 
words like @$@$ ‘to bleat,’ @aS ‘odd,’ etc. The second is 
“ i! 


the sound between @ and A. as instances of this may be cited 
the words @&.2 or ‘father,’ 2&2 ‘deaf.’ The third is 


the emphatically pronounced ® or A. as in the following 
Lt 


 @ = == 
words: @&2 ‘weapon,’ ¢&& ‘girl,’ ZaSD or Zatesk - rags.’ 
ed 


ee w tu" ae oa” ne 
The fourth one might be called a cerebro-dental, or the cerebro- 
dental sound of A, Xe, and 3. Compare the following words: 


sa Sok ‘tail,’ rhesty ‘to hum,’ 23M or 73 ‘single or odd 


2 
number,’ 39 in the word 983 ‘return,’ in certain dialects has 


this sound. ' 
The spelling and transliteration of the words of foreign origin 
are rather arbitrary. As an illustration, the Arabic word whl 


might be spelled phonetically: Adel, ASel, AS002, ASL02 


ASAS, Ades, Ades, ASe|es, astm@s. ASAL, ASAI, 


4 ° “” uw . “ 
ASAS, ete. There are also many words derived from the 
4 = 

Arabic, Persian, or Turkish, which since they have come into 
Syriac through Kurdish, have been written and pronounced 

7) . . P ad 
after the Kurdish manner. Thus; am&a802, «%02, 2802, ward2 
’ e . “ . a . . . 


while the more original forms would be panod > oe so. 232. 


“wd 





' This is presumably the sound of which Duval writes, ‘Hanuka don- 
nait quelquefois au d (S) un son emphatique qui le rapprochait de trés 
juelq 2 I jue q 
prés de tet. Duval, Les Dialects Neo-Araméens de Salamas, p. vi. 















Samax-Sum-ukin the eldest son of Esarhaddon.'—By Curis- 
TOPHER Jounston, Professor in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


{SARHADDON, King of Assyria, died on the 10th day of 


Marcheshvan, 669 B. C.,* while on his way to Egypt in com- 
mand of an expedition against that country. The succession to 
his dominions had been settled by the King before his departure, 
and his son Asur-bani-pal had been solemnly proclaimed heir to 
the throne of Assyria, receiving in that capacity the homage of 
the nobles and people, while another son, Samas-Sum-ukin, had 
been designated as King of Babylon. These dispositions were 
duly carried into effect, but matters had not run as smoothly as 
might appear upon the surface. Winckler* has shown that, in 


all probability, Esarhaddon originally intended to bequeath to 


his son Samas-Sum-ukin the succession to his entire dominions, 
and perhaps even to make Babylon the real capital of the 
empire. This design was opposed by the national Assyrian 
party headed by Asur-bani-pal, and the King, after an unavailing 
resistance, was eventually forced to a compromise whereby he 
was only able to save the kingship of Babylon for his favorite 
son. Even this reservation was doubtless distasteful to the 
nationalist party, but they were unable to carry their point 





' Abstract of a paper read before the American Oriental Society, at 
Washington, April 7th, 1904. Since sending this article to the editors 
of the Journal, I have received Dr. Bruno Meissner’s article Samassum- 
ukin und Asurbanipal published in MVAG, 1904, pp. 181-184. Although 
Dr. Meissner’s interpretation of the Assyrian letter (Harper’s Letters, 
No. 870), which I translate below, differs from my own in a number of 
points, Iam glad to have the independent support of so able an Assyri- 
ologist for my view that the letter is addressed to Esarhaddon by a 
member of the national Assyrian party and refers to the political com- 
promise, first pointed out by Winckler (Forschungen, I, 415 ff.) whereby 
AsSurbanipal succeeded to the throne of Assyria, while Samas-Sum-ukin 
became king of Babylon. Dr. Meissner has, of course, not overlooked 
the important reference to Samas-Sum-ukin as Esarhaddon’s eldest son. 

? Not 668 ; cf. Sanda’s paper Das Todesjahr Assarhaddons in Mitteil- 
ungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 7 (1992) pp. 85-89. 

* Altorientalische Forschungen 1, 415 ff. 
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further and, after all, Samax-Sum-ukin, though King of Baby- 
lon, would still be a vassal of Assyria and could be held in 
proper subjection. His subsequent career, the great rebellion 
that he organized against his brother, and his tragic death by 
fire in 647 B. C., are well known. 

In a number of passages Samas-sum-ukin is referred to as the 
aru talimu of Asur-bani-pal, a phrase which Delitzsch (HW. 
707; AL‘ 191) renders twin brother. Assyr. talimu, however, 
seems to mean not ftirin but companion, equal, and is appropri- 
ately applied by Asur-bani-pal to his brother Samas-Sum-ukin in 
respect to the royal dignity they possessed in common.’ On 
other grounds, moreover, it is hardly probable that the brothers 
were twins. Samax-Sum-ukin was certainly the son of a Baby- 
lonian mother,’ and this very fact tended to prejudice against 
him the powerful nobles who led the national Assyrian party. 
It is most unlikely that, had Asur-bini-pal been a twin brother 
of Samas-Sum-ukin, or even a son of the same mother, this 
anti-Babylonian party would have supported his pretensions to 
the throne of Assyria, and have placed in him their hopes of a 
reversal of his father’s policy. The very object and aim of 
the revolutionary movement which brought him to the throne 
required that he should be in all respects a true Assyrian, free 
from all taint of Babylonianism. 

The motives which would induce Esarhaddon to make Samas- 
Sum-ukin his successor are, in part at least, apparent. Tis 
Babylonian sympathies are well known, and doubtless the influ- 
ence of his Babylonian wife was not without effect, but he was 
not the man to take such a step upon purely sentimental grounds. 
Babylon had been for ages the holy city, the Mecca of Western 
Asia. Iistorically she was the legitimate capital of the empire, 
and her people still brooded sullenly over the memory of the 
days when Assyria was merely one of her provinces. Compro- 
mises of all kinds had been tried without effect; the Babylonians 
could never be brought to accept without reserve the rule of 
the Assyrian usurpers. Babylon was, moreover, most favora- 
bly situated on the great highway of commerce running from 
the far east along the Euphrates to the Mediterranean coast, 





' Cf. C. F. Lehmann, SamiSumukin (Leipzig, 1892) 1, pp. 28-33; Jensen 
in Schrader’s KB. 6, 484. 
? Winckler, Forschungen, 1, 417, n. 1. 
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and the rich traftic brought boundless wealth to her gates. If 
the ancient city could be established as the capital of the 
empire under a king ruling there legitimately, according to 
Babylonian ideas, and at the same time holding sway by right 
of birth over Assyria, the possibilities were magnificent. Such 
a king, reconciling all difficulties and jealousies by a judicious 
and tactful policy, could unite the historic prestige, the culture, 
and the commercial advantages of Babylon with the military 
strength of Assyria, and rule over a united empire from the 
Persian Gulf to the Nile. If then Esarhaddon actually cher- 
ished the idea of transferring the capital from Nineveh to Baby- 
lon, he was doubtless moved in great measure by these consid- 
erations. In selecting Samas-Sum-ukin as his successor he prob- 
ably counted upon his son’s birth making him acceptable to the 
Babylonians, but there must have been some show of reason to 
satisfy the Assyrian party. Of the necessity of placating this 
party the king was certainly well aware, and he would hardly 
have attempted to disinherit ASur-bini-pal in favor of a younger 


brother. If, however, Samas-Sum-ukin were the eldest son of 


Esarhaddon, he would be the natural heir to the throne, and the 
king would then have a legitimate reason for leaving his domin- 
ions to his favorite son, who was in all respects likely to carry 
out his father’s policy. That this was actually the case, that 
Samas-Sum-ukin was indeed the eldest son of Esarhaddon would 
seem to be a fact. In Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters (No, 870) is an address to the King from a person whose 
name is obliterated, but who was probably a priest. The text 
is, unfortunately, badly mutilated in some places, but the most 
important portion is well preserved. The letter may be rendered 


as follows: 


TRANSLATION, 
‘Yo the king, my lord, thy servant......! Greeting to 


the King, my lord! May Nebo and Marduk bless my lord, the 
King! A thing displeasing in heaven the King, my lord, has 
wrought upon earth, and it has been revealed to thy son. Thou 
hast formed a plot, thou hast entrusted to him the sovereignty 
over Assyria, (and) thou hast appointed thine eldest son to be 
king in Babylon * * * * ** * The king, my lord, in (the mat- 


ter of his) royal sons has done what is not good for the land of 
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Assyria. My lord, the King! From the rising of the sun until 
the sun is high Asur is gracious to thee. Look upon these thy 
noble sons and let thy heart rejoice. Let the King, my lord, 
dismiss (?) this ill-omened thought from his mind * * * * * * * * * 





» > a Y 
TRANSLITERATION, 
OBVERSE, 
Ana Sarri beliia 
Aradka KK KKK K K * 
Lit Sulinu ana §arri helita F 
i Nuhi UMarduk ana sarré béliia 
5. likvubal Sa ina samé la eqirtine 4 
ne 
Sarru belZ ind qaqgere tapas, 
uktallim ana pdn mdarika, 
NU. Sititu turtikas, Saurritu 
Sa mat ASsup ina panisu tussaudyil, 
10. aplauka pabii ana sarpute 


ina Babili taussakan., 
KKEKHRKKKKKK HK HK KK K HK 


REVERSE. 
* KKK KK K K KOK Sarru heliia 
tna sarrdnti mdaré ld tabtu 


ana Mat A ssp cpus, Umd, 


SEROM Nero's conn 


Sarre beli, istu naps SAMS 

5. adi raha Samsi A&xur ittdnnaka. 
Maréka anniite damagiti dugul 
libhbaka lit wadi. Dabdbu 
la damqu sarru istu eli libbisu 
[ lise |i ina libbi tenis * * * * * * 


The remaining lines are all mutilated. 


Nores. 
Instead of egirtini, egirtini or episini might be read, but 
eqirint (Ip) seems to suit the context best. 
For gaqqgiru as a byform of gaqgquru see Meissner’s Supple- 


ment, p. 85”. 
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The words KU sitdtu tartikas offer some difficulty. KU is, 
of course, a determinative indicating that the following word is 
the name of some garment or texture, while &/f/itu must be con- 
nected with Heb. §¢7 ‘warp in a loom’ (orjpov, stamen); see 
Moore in PAOS. 1889, p. clxxviii, and Driver in the translation of 
Leviticus (in the Polychrome Bible) p. 77,1. 9.  Assyr. sat, 
as the name of some kind of garment or stuff, occurs in VR. 15, 
5 e. f., while svtv, evidently from the same stem, is found in VR. 
14, 43". Assyr, Sitdtu tartakas may therefore mean: thou hast 
made fust the (threads of) the warp, i. e. thou hast prepared 
the web for weaving, thou hast formed a plot. In the same 
way we use to warp in the sense of fabricating, plotting, and 
web for plot, scheme. Cf. also rikiltd ‘plot, conspiracy’ (Senn. 
5, 15) from rakdsu ‘to bind’ (Heb. WD). 

I take ¢ftdnnaka as a syncopated form for (ttdnanaka from 
[aX, (ILW. 101°); ef. Del. Gr. $§ 37"; 97. 

Although no names are mentioned, the allusions in the text 
leave no room for doubt that the letter is addressed to Esarhad-. 
don and refers to the king’s two sons Asur-bini-pal and Samas- 
Sum-ukin. There was no other Assyrian monarch who made 
one of his sons King of Assyria, the other King of Babylon. 
The letter was, of course, inspired by Asur-bini-pal, and was 
doubtless written when he first learned the terms of the com- 
promise his father had determined to make. Ie aimed to 
secure for himself an undivided sceptre and he was naturally 
disinclined to share the rule with his brother. As to his con- 
tention that the proposed arrangement was ot good for the land 
of Assyria, subsequent events proved that he was entirely right. 
In any case, however, the writer of the letter distinctly state: 
that Samas-Sum-ukin was the eldest son of Esarhaddon. 





'T am indebted to Prof. Haupt for this illustration. 








trman’s Hgyptian Grammar.—By CuristoPpHER JOHNSTON, 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Wuitt Assyriologists have derived invaluable assistance from 
the close analogy presented by a number of kindred languages 
and from the numerous lexicographical and grammatical tablets 
prepared by the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian scholars,’ 
Kgyptologists have had no corresponding advantages. Egyp- 
tian stands practically alone; there is no group of sister dialects 
to throw light upon its structure and vocabulary, the Egyptian 
scribes seem to have paid no attention to the philology of their 
own tongue, and there is no grammatical tradition whatever. 
In the complicated and imperfect system of writing employed 
by the ancient Egyptians only the consonants are expressed, and 
there is no guide to the vocalization and pronunciation of the 
language except Coptic, which is at least 3000 years younger 
than the oldest monuments of the parent stem, Many texts lie 
at the disposal of the student, but comparatively few are suited 
to the purposes of grammatical research, and by far the greater 
number abound in errors and corruptions due to the ignorance 
and carelessness of the scribes. It is nevertheless with such 
unpromising material that the Egyptian grammarian must work, 
and from it draw his conclusions as to the structure and usages 
of the language. 

In the early days of decipherment and discovery, and for a 
long time thereafter, the study of Egyptian grammar in the 
broader sense was an impossibility. The texts formed the only 
basis for the study, and the texts were useless until they were 
intelligible. Lexicography was therefore the prime need, and 
while, with the steady advance of Egyptology, a considerable 
number of grammatical facts became apparent, it was not until 
a fairly copious vocabulary was established that the work of 
classifying the facts discovered and deducing the general prin- 
ciples could be attempted with any prospect of success. For 
these reasons the grammatical treatises of the earlier Egyptol- 
ogists have now little more than a historic value, but it should 





' Cf. Haupt, Die sumerischen Fumiliengesetze (Leipzig, 1879) pp. 4-9. 
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never be forgotten that the labors of these great men laid the 
foundations upon which their successors have built, and made 
possible the present development of the science in grammar as 
well as in other departments. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
the study of Egyptian grammar can hardly be said to have 
reached a very advanced stage. Champollion’s Grammaire 
éqyptienne (Paris, 1836) had, it is true, been superseded by later 
works, but the grammers of DeRougé,' Brugsch,* and Renouf* 
still offered little more than an elementary treatment of the sub- 
ject. In the course of its long history, Egyptian, like all other 
languages, underwent constant growth and change, and the 
speech of the Old (ea. 2500-2200 B. C.) or Middle (ca, 2000- 
1700 B. C.) Empire would have been unintelligible to an Egyp- 
tian of the New Empire. In spite of this fact, which became 
more and more evident, serious difficulties attended a study of 
the historic development of the language, ‘and little had been 
accomplished in this direction. As a rule the text books merely 
indicated that certain words and forms belonged to the oldest 
or to the latest period. . 
The historic method of study was first successfully applied to 
Egyptian grammar by Adolf Erman in his Pluralbildung des 
Agyptischen (Leipzig, 1878), in which he discussed the forma- 
tion of the Egyptian plural in the three chief stages of the 
language: in the Old Egyptian found in texts dating from the 
4" to the 12'® dynasty, in the later Egyptian of the 19" and 
20'" dynasties, and in Coptic. This valuable work, in which 
the author outlined his views on the true methods of Egyptian 
grammatical investigation, was but the preliminary to more 
extended undertakings. Two years later appeared Erman’s 
second important work, his New-dgyptische Grammatik (Leip- 
zig, 1880), wherein he gave a thorough and systematic treat- 
ment of the language of the New Empire (1600-1100 Bb. C.), 
employing as the basis of his work the tales, legal documents, 
and letters preserved in the hieratic papyri of the 19" (1350- 
~1200 B.C.) and 20™ (1200-1100 B. C.) dynasties. For wealth 
of illustration and clearness of exposition this work is unsur- 





' Chrestomathie égyptienne (Paris, 1867 ff.). 

> Hieroglyphische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1872). 

* Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language (London, 
1875). 
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passed. In connection with the Pluralbildung, it completely 
revolutionized the domain of Egyptian grammar, and its influ- 
ence upon the scientific development of Egyptian philology 
would be difficult to overestimate. 

Having thus clearly elucidated the grammar of the later 
phase of the language of ancient Egypt, Erman now directed 
his attention to the language of the older period. As the start- 
ing point for his studies in this direction, he selected the 
Papyrus Westcar, a collection of tales of magic dating proba- 
bly from the Hyksos period (1700-1575 B. C.). The clear and 
simple narrative of the text renders it peculiarly well adapted 
for the purposes of grammaiical investigation, while the lan- 
guage, though exhibiting a few points of contact with New 
Egyptian, is distinctly that of the Middle Empire (2000-1700 
Bb. C.) and stands close to the classical speech of the older 
period, To the study of the Westcar Erman devoted a number 
of years and the result of his labors appeared in his Sprache des 
Papyrus Westear, cine Vorarbeit zur Grammatik der dlteren 
digyptischen Sprache (Gottingen, 1889). In addition to this he 
published a magnificent edition of the text in facsimile and in 
hieroglyphic as well as in Roman transliteration, with a transla- 
tion, commentary, grammatical analysis, glossary, and an impor- 
tant excursus on the paleography of Egyptian hieratic papyri.' 

In the light of the knowledge gained by his thorough study 
of the Papyrus Westcar, Erman next extended his grammatical 
researches to the whole field of Old Egyptian literature, and 
five years later he gave, in his Agyptische Grammatik (Berlin, 
1894) a comprehensive treatment of the language of the Old 
and Middle Empires (ca. 2500-2200 and 2000-1700 b. C., 
respectively). His indefatigable labors had brought order out 
of chaos, and the difficult undertaking outlined in his P/wra/- 
bildung, some sixteen years before, might now be considered to 
have been accomplished, The historical method of study was 
firmly established, his two invaluable grammars offered a clear 
and scientific treatment of the older and the later language of 
ancient Egypt, while the Auptische Grammatik (Berlin, 1894) 
of his distinguished pupil, George Steindorff, had placed the 
study of Coptic upon a footing commensurate with the progress 
of Egyptian philology. But more remained to be done. 


— 





1 Die Marchen des Papyrus Westcar (Berlin, 1890). 
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In 1889, Erman advised his pupil, Kurth Sethe, to undertake 
the examination of certain classes of verbal stems in which the 
morphological changes were less completely disguised by the 
purely consonantal system of Egyptian writing.’ Sethe, how- 
ever was soon led to extend his examination tu verbs of all 
classes and to include the syntax as well as the morphology of 
the verb within the scope of his investigations. The result of 
his labors, extending over a period of ten years, was his great 
work Dus dgyptische Verbum (Leipzig, 1899), in which, after 
an exhaustive investigation of Egyptian phonetics, he gives a 
comprehensive discussion of the Egyptian verb from the earliest 
to the latest period of the language, treating successively and 
in the fullest detail the various classes of verbal stems, the 
morphology of the verb, and the syntactical usages which 
govern its employment. The results of Sethe’s work are far- 
reaching and, while they in general amply confirm Erman’s 
methods and theories, they have at the same time developed a 
large store of new information, especially in the matter of 


phonetics and morphology, and have thrown a flood of light upon 


many subjects previously obscure. Erman promptly undertook 
the preparation of a new edition of his grammar, which he 
thoroughly revised, incorporating in it all the important discov- 
eries made by Sethe, and utilizing also Griffith’s researches into 
the origin and development of the Egyptian system of writing 
which had appeared in the meantime.” The new edition of 
Ermaw’s Agyptische Grammatik, which appeared in 1902, pre- 
sents therefore the best attainment of Egyptian scholarship up 
to the present time, and sets the standard for all future work in 
this field. ‘ 

Among the most interesting of Sethe’s discoveries is the fact 
that originally the Egyptian stems were prevailingly triconso- 
nantal. Bieconsonantal stems are rare in the oldest texts, and the 
few that exist evidently arise from the loss of a weak stem- 
consonant. In the later periods of the language they become 
continually more common through mutilation of original tri- 

' These were the stems containing a radical ¥, the stems II, Gemina- 
tum, and the irregular verbs, Cf. Sprache des Papyrus Westcar, p. 11, 
n. 2, 

> Cf. Publications of the Archaeological Survey of Egypt, edited by 
F. LI). Griffith ; Nos. VI-IX (1897-1900). 
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consonantal stems. The quadriliteral and quinquiliteral stems 
that occur so frequently in Egyptian are either reduplicated 
forms or derivatives from simple stems. The fact that tricon- 
sonantism was the rule in ancient Egyptian lends strong support 
to the theory maintained by Erman and his followers—the so- 
called Berlin school—in regard to the close relationship existing 
hetween Egyptian and Semitic. In a paper read before the 
Berlin Academy,’ in which he summarizes and reviews the 
results attained in Sethe’s Verbwin, Erman expresses himself 
upon this subject in no uncertain terms. At some prehistoric 
period, he believes, Egypt was invaded by Semitic hordes from 
Arabia who conquered the Nubian inhabitants of the Nile 
valley and imposed their language upon them, The Egyptians 
were therefore Semitized Nubians, to use Erman’s own expres- 
sion, and the language was primarily Semitic. The unfamiliar 
Semitic sounds were clipped and mutilated in the mouths of the 


subject people, and the language underwent many changes, but 


none the less it is a true offshoot of the Semitic stem, and never 


entirely lost the impress of its parentage. 





' Die Flexion des dgyptischen Verbums in the Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy (Jan.-June, 1900) pp. 317-353. 





Linguistic Archaisms of the Ramdayana.— By Truman 
Micnetson, Graduate School of Harvard University, 
ridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Ma 


Prefatory Note.—In preparing this paper I have used the 
following editions of the whole or of parts of the Ramayana: 
the Bombay edition of 1902, books i—vii; Peterson’s edition 
of book i (1898); Schlegel’s edition for book ii; Gorresio’s 
edition for book ii and part of book iii; the Bombay edition 
of 1888 for the first 12 chapters of book i; and Peterson’s 
edition of book i (1879) for the first seven chapters. However, 
when the first draft of the paper was finished, I used all these 
texts in their entire extent for a short period. 

It is proper at this point to acknowledge previous work on this 
topic. The most important articles are Bohtlingk’s collections: 
for books i-iv of the Bombay recension in Ber, d. siichs. G. d. 
Wiss. 1887; his collections for book vii of the Bombay edition, 
and books i-iv of the Bengal recension in ZDMG, xliii. My aim 
in this paper is to supplement B’s work; accordingly, to make it as 
useful as possible, I have inserted much that will be found in B’s 
articles, but which was collected by me independently, though 
afterwards I consulted Boéhtlingk’s collections and was thus en- 
abled to make some sections more complete. I may here state that 
I have in general noted only the archaisms of the Bombay recen- 
sion; and that after book iii, usually only such archaisms as do 
not occur in books i—iii or else phenomena of special interest have 
been inserted; moreover, in the case of archaisms such as grhya 
for grhitvd, which occur repeatedly, my collections even for 
books i-iii are not exhaustive: it has been my aim not so much 
to gather numerically strong collections, as to present a well 
digested account of all the archaisms. <A glance at the present 
paper will show that I have not merely duplicated Bohtlingk’s 
work: some archaisms passed over by him will be found here, 
and some false references are either corrected or pointed out, to 
say nothing of the new material collected from books v and vi 
of the Bombay text, or of the introduction of metrical con- 
siderations, and of parallels adduced from Vedic, Pali, and 
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Prikrit. These latter were inserted to show that the language 
of the Raimiayana presents a hodge-podge which, in principle, is 
not unlike that which the language of Apastamba’s Sitras pre- 
sents, to wit: a heterogeneous mixture of Vedic, Middle Indian, 
and Classical Sanskrit.’ Furthermore, I beg to call attention 
to the insertion of a supplement (which probably is not com- 
plete) from the Rimaiyana to Whitney’s Root-Book. Com- 
parisons drawn from the Bhigavata Purina are intended to 
show that the language of the Puranas stands in close relation- 
ship with Epic Sanskrit. 

For Prikritic material I have been almost wholly dependent 
on Pischel’s Grammar. The material for Mbh. is taken from 
Holtzmann’s Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata, and from 
Hopkins’s Great Epic of India. In Pali I have been more 
independent and have drawn on my private collections almost 
exclusively, though I have, of course, constantly consulted 
Kuhn’s Beitrdge zur Pali-Grammatik, and Fausbéll’s Inder- 
Vocabulary to the Sutta Nipata. The Vedic material is taken 
almost wholly from Whitney’s Grammar, and from Lanman’s 
Noun-Inflection in the Veda, although I have now and then 
consulted Delbriick’s Altindisches Verbum., 

I would also acknowledge my indebtedness to Rima, the native 
commentator on the Bombay text of the Rimiyana. I have 
had to check him constantly, because, in spite of his general 
excellence, he is too much inclined to call anything that is con- 
trary to the rules of native grammarians Vedic.* He thus 
usually fails (but not always: for be it said to his credit, he 
never says of kurmi, ity drsam, although he does say tty 
drsam when touching on dadmi at i. 27. 15) to distinguish what 


is Vedic, what is peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, and what is Prakritic. 


Ile has hopelessly confused the first two headings, and rarely 





1 Cf. Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 261 ff. Kielhorn, JRAS., 1898, p. 18. 

* His fault in this matter would be much decreased if we could believe 
that by drsa he meant Epic, and not Vedic, Sanskrit ; but as he applies 
chdndasa sometimes to the forms which he ordinarily denotes as drsu, 
we can not accept this view. (For example, he explains the augment- 
less imperfect Sansat, i. 1. 59, by chdndaso ‘dabhdvah, but the aug- 
mentless imperfect ardayan, i. 17. 34, by adabhdva drsah ; similarly 
touching on sma, he says at ii. 98. 7 chdndaso visargalopah, but at i. 65. 
19 visargalopa arsah.) 
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keeps the third heading distinct from the other two. For example, 
he is justified in explaining augmentless tenses used non-modally 
by chandaso ‘dabhavah, adabhavas chandasah, adabhava arsah, 
or arso ‘dabhavah; but he is wholly unwarranted in saying chdn- 
daso visargalopah in explanation of sma at ii. 93. 7; or salo- 
pas chandasah when touching on karisyama at i. 40. 9; or 
suiudhir drsah by the way of explanation of the irregular 
sandhi of sas in so ‘‘érama-. Furthermore he explains some 
forms which are not archaisms at all but downright textual 
corruptions, as Vedic. A noteworthy case of this is briydah, 
ii. 52. 38, which he explains thus: briyd briyam : chandasam 
etut. There can be no question here that briydm (which 
Schlegel adopts) must be read in place of briydah, for aham is 
the subject. Treating prasgastavydu, i, 4. 17, the commentator 
says idabhdavanalopau chandasdu. This implies that the ordi- 
nary form should be pragansitavyau,; but no such form with the 
auxiliary vowel -é- is registered in Whitney’s Root-Book. As 
a matter of fact Sanstavya- (without the auxiliary vowel -7-) is 
found in the Brihmanas and Epics, but -sastavya- is peculiar to 
Epic Sanskrit. Again, he is silent on many points on which we 
might fairly expect some elucidation. Thus he fails to comment 
on grasate (according to Whitney found in V.B. only), i. 56. 
13; on sydmas, i. 45. 16; on nivasisyusi, 1. 48. 29; on usya, 
ll, 52. 84; on tudydam, ili. 49. 4; on druksyuntu, vi. 73. 7. 

The references, enclosed by a half bracket, on the left of the 
pages are to Whitney’s Skt. Grammar, and for the most part 
correspond to the paragraphs of the same numbers in Holtz- 
manws Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata, Apart from 
these, the references, unless expressly stated to be otherwise, 
are to the 1902 Bombay edition of the Ramayana. 

It is not surprising that I have collected a few forms that 
occur in the Ramayana which are not registered in Whitney’s 
Root-Book. Forms that are authorized by native grammarians, 
but believed to be non-quotable, are constantly turning up in the 
literature; and like forms which are supposed to be confined to 
certain periods of Sanskrit, are repeatedly appearing in other 
periods. See the remarks of Garbe in the preface of his edition 
of Apastamba’s Sriuta Sitra, and those of Bloomfield in the 
introduction to his edition of the Kausika Sitra. Thus the 
periphrastic future gopta and the gerund gaptvd, both author- 
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ized by the native grammarians, but supposed to be non-quota- 
ble, are found in the despised Bhagavata Purina at viii. 17. 18 
and ix. 9. 36 respectively. The infinitive yoddhum, supposed to be 
peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, is found in KuS, at xvii. 1. Similarly 
the (Epic) future grhisyami in BKM. at xvi. 2. 39; so also the 
future middle modisyuse ibidem ii. 2. 2.°°; the perfect ruroda 
ibidem ix. 2. 167°"; the perfect susmdrau ibidem ix. 3. 29”. 
The following is a list of forms found in BhP.;' they are 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the roots, and the period or 
periods in which alone the forms are quotable according to Whit- 
ney, are added in parentheses: arcitvd (E.), villi. 16. 39; 
arvita (K.), v. 18. 21, vill. 16. 7, x. 58. 38; anviyamdna (iyd- 
mana SB.), x. 30. 12; samide (ide RV.), viii. 17. 24; Arn 
(krnoti -ute, V.B.S.; krnwhi RV.), x. 31. 73 grasate (V.B.), x. 
34. 6; curisye (B.), iii. 24. 34; jivisye (Mbh. [but jivisye also 
at R. v. 40. 10]), ix. 9. 32; drasta (E.), vill. 23. 10; dadhmau 
(E.),  ? F- poktea (AV.E.), ix. 9. 21; pitva (V.B.S.), wi. 3. 
59, x. 19.123 dprnoti (prnuydt S.'), v. 5. 4; bhavita (B.U.E.), 
ix. 12. 12, 14, 15; rurudus (E.), x. 32.1; vivyathus (K.), x. 
20. 15; abhistuvdna (stuvdna V.), vi. 12. 34; sasmara (E.), 
iii. 23. 34; vijahire (jahe B.), x. 33. 15. Among forms that 
are not authorized by the native grammarians—at least not reg- 
istered by Whitney as such—and non-quotable elsewhere, but 
found in BhP., I may mention: the perfect jugrdsa, vi. 12. 29; 
drogdhum, vi. 4. 7; raksisye, viii. 22. 35. 

Where their intrinsic value seems to justify their mention, I 
have occasionally inserted in this paper some facts about the 
language of the Ramayana which do not strictly fall under the 
heading of archaisms. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
Hopkins for reading my paper in manuscript, as well as for 
many suggestions, and for some additional matter, 

I must thank my teacher, Professor Lanman, not only for 


proposing this topic to me for investigation, but also for his 


friendliness in going over the larger part of the manuscript, as 
well as for many kind and helpful suggestions during its pre- 
paration., 





' In Whitney’s Root-Book, BhP. falls under the category of Classical 
Sanskrit. 
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List of Abbreviations. 


Most of these are those in common vogue and easily under- 
stood. The following will, I believe, be sufticient to enable the 
reader to follow my paper: 

BKM. Brhat-Kathi-Mafijari. 

By. Bombay ed. of the Ramayana, 1902. 

G. Gorresio’s ed. of the Rimayana. 

KuS. Kumiara-Sambhava. 

Majjh. Majjhima Nikiya (ed. of the Pali Text Society), vol. i. 

MV. Mahivagga of the Vinaya-Pitaka (Oldenberg’s ed.). 

P. Peterson’s ed. of the first book of the Ramayana. 

Sl. Schlegel’s ed. of the Rimiyana. 

SN. Sutta Nipata (ed. of the Pali Text Society). 

References to Pischel, unless otherwise stated, are to his 
Grammatik der Prikrit-Sprachen. Similarly the references to 
Kuhn and Speyer are to their works on Pali and on Vedic and 
Sanskrit syntax respectively. References to Garbe are to his 
Preface to his edition of the Sriuta Sitra of Apastamba. The- 
abbreviations of the names of various Prakrit dialects are those 


employed by Pischel. 


INTRODUCTION. 
The language of the Rimiyana and of the Mahabharata, 
which is essentially the same, is styled Epic Sanskrit. Boht- 
lingk affirms that this contains no true archaisms, with the 


exception of augmentless tenses, but only new analogical for- 


mations; Jacobi does not qualify Bohtlingk’s statement. I 
take exception to this, and submit the following true Vedic 
archaisms which are found in both Mbh. and R.: 1. double 
sandhi, which is very frequent in the Kashmere recension of the 
Atharva Veda, and in the Kiusika Sitra; 2. nom. pl. neuter of 
the «-declension in -@ which’ is found a few times in Mbh. and 
once (or possibly twice) in R.'; 3. imperative in -fdt, found 
once in Mbh. and R.; 4. md@ with augmented tense; 5. sporadic 
absence of reduplication in the perfect; 6. perfect middle par- 
ticiple, found once in R.* and in Mbh. Moreover Mbh. and R. 
have a number of verb-forms that are found in Vedic, but not 
in Classical Sanskrit. In the following list, which is compiled 





' See below, Decl. of nouns and adj., a-stems. * See below, 807. 
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from Whitney’s Root-Book, though supplemented in a few 
instances by my own collections, the periods in which the forms 
are quotable are added in parentheses. The forms are usually 
given in the third person singular of the active in the case of 
finite forms, even if this person sometimes is not actually quota- 


ble. The appended ‘ ete.’ 


is omitted, as Whitney in the preface 
to his Root-Book, p. ix, admits that he has not used it consist- 
ently. The list is divided into seven groups: 1. where the forms 
are foundin the various Samhitas and in Epie Sanskrit; 2. where 
they are found in the various Sambhitais, the Brihmanas, and 
Epic Sanskrit; 3. where the forms are peculiar to the Brahmanas 
and Epic Sanskrit; 4. where they occur in the Brahmanas, 
Upanishads, and Epie Sanskrit; 5. where the forms are found 
in the Upanishads and Epic Sanskrit; 6. where the forms are 
found in the various Samhitis, brihmanas, Upanishads, Sitras, 
and Epic Sanskrit; 7. where the forms are peculiar to the Siitras 
and Epic Sanskrit. 


Pres. [6. | stuvate (AV.E.). 

Perf. nandsa (V.E.); mamarsa (RV.E.); susdva susie 
(V.E. sw ‘ press’). 

Aor. druhas, -han (V.E.). 


+ 
We 
_ 


[2. ] 

Aor. [5.]| asedhis (RV.E.). 
Aor. i | amrksata (RV. K.). 

Gerund. -druhya (MS.E.); paktod (AV.E. BhP.’). 

Middle voice. krogute (RV.E.); tatukse (V.E.); nadayate 
(RV.E.); hursayate (V.E.). 

Intensive. dodhaviti (V.E.); nanadati [3d pl. ] (V.E.). 

Causative. dipyate (TB.E.); nadayati, -te (RV.E.). 


2. 


Pres. [1.] bhartsati (AV.? KB.E.). 
Fut. [1.] Arwisyati -te (AV.B.E.). 


;, 3. 
Pres. [1.] sphotati (B.E.). 
Pres. [2.] ghrati (KB.E.). 
Perfect. ruruvire (B.), rurdva (E.). 

Aor. [3.] adidipat (B.E.). 
Fut. [1.] jayisyati (JB.E.); notsyati (E.), notsyate (B.E.); 
bhotsyati (B.), -te (E.); hdsyate (B.E. ha ‘ go forth’). 
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Fut. [2. ] jeta (B.E.); harta (B.E.); data (B.E.). 

Active voice. pudyati (AB.E.). 

Middle voice. rechute (SB.E.); krutate; bhasayate (B.E.). 
Aor. pass. 3d sing. abhedi (B.E.). 

Intensive. ndnadyate (JB.E.). 

Desiderative. jpsate (B.E.). 


A, 


Fut. [1.] vursisyati (B.U.), -te (E.). 
Fut. [2.] drevita (B.U.E.; BhP. three times). 


5. 
Pres. [1.] yrinati, -te (U.E.); janati, -te (U.E.). 
Pres. [6.] archati (U.E.). 
Perfect. cukopa (U.'E.). 
Middle voice. Ardmate (U.E.); dhamate (U.E.). 


6. 
Aor. [4.] vharsit (V.B.U.S.E.). 
7. 


Past participle. wsita- (S.E. vas ‘shine’). 
Middle voice. glayate (S.E.); jighrate (S.E.). 


Although in the main, as was said above, the language of the 
Rimiyana is the same as that of the Mahabharata, yet there 
are some archaisms and peculiarities which are found in Mbh, 
but not in R., and vice versa. Examples of Vedic archaisms 
found in Mbh. but not in R. are: dvandva compounds like indrd- 
visna ; the ace. pl. vrstyus (ef. Vedic vryus); the optative of 
the first aorist of the root j/, jayyat (peculiar to JUB. and 
Mbh.). Peculiarities found in Mbh. but not in R. are: the - 
optative sydvas, and the ace. sing. duhitam. 

Vedic archaisms found in R. but not in Mbh. are: nom. pl. of 
“i-stems in -vas (see below, 342 k); nom. pl. fem. of derivative 
i-stems in -7s (see below, 363g); the sandhi of pragrhya vowels 
(see below, 138g, and Whitney, Gr. 138g). Furthermore there 
are quite a number of verb-forms which R. has in common with 
the older language, which have not been found in Mbh, Thus 
the present yuksati, etc., is peculiar to RV. and R. ; the pres- 
ent dharsati, ete., is found only in VS. and R.; the middle 
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grasate, ete., occurs only in V., B., BhP., and R.’; the parti- 
ciple stunvana- is peculiar to U. and R.; the gerund ydtvd 
appears only in b., S., and R.; the future active dsisya- is 
peculiar to TS. and R.; the gerund d@sitvd is found only in B., 
S., and R.; the gerund pifvd is peculiar to V., b., 8., BhP., 
and R. Peculiarities of R. not yet noted in Mbh. are: gen. 
pl. of “#-stems in -“#ndm (see below, U-stems, gen. pl.); ace. 
sing. of 7-stems in -7m (see below, J-stems, acc. sing.); inst. pl. 
of 7-stems in -74/is (see below, /-stems; inst. pl.); gen. sing. of 
derivative d-stems in -ayd (see below, derivative A-stems, gen. 
sing.); voc. sing. of 7-stems in -@ (see below, /?-stems, voc. 
sing.); the first sing. brim; ete. 

This seems to be the proper place to record a few forms which, 
though unrecorded by Whitney, are found in the Raimiyana.’* 
The following list is divided into four groups: 1. where the 
form is authorized by the native grammarians, but non-quota- 
ble elsewhere; 2. where the forms are found in R. as well as 
Mbh.; 3. where the forms are registered as occurring in Class- 
ical Sanskrit only; 4. where the forms are not recorded by 
Whitney as being authorized by the native grammarians, and 
are non-quotable elsewhere. 


1. 


a 


Under this heading I have noted: phalisyati, vi. 92. 53 
(fphal ‘burst’); yoyudhyete, vi. 54. 17 (pYyudh ‘ fight’); 
vardhisyate, Vv. 39.113 paspande, vi. 60. 52; pra-skanditum, 
iii. 31. 48; babhrdje, v. 1. 71. 


2. 


Sma is found in R. too often to quote in extenso, See 


below, 542a. 
The imperative bravadhvam occurs at iv. 64. 22. 
The future middle jivisye is found at v. 40. 10. 





' This and the following verb-forms are not recorded in Whitney’s 
Root-Book as occurring in BhP. or R. Grasate, BhP. x. 34.6; R. i. 56. 13. 
Stunvana-, R. vi. 90. 4. Asisyasi, R. iv. 54. 16. Updasitva, R. i. 1. 97. 
Yatva, R. ii. 50.1. Pitva, BhP. vi. 1. 59, x. 19. 12; R. ii. 12. 76, vi. 4. 4, 
vi. 60. 93. 

* Cf. Bohtlingk, 1. c., and the verb-forms cited in the preceding para- 
graph. 
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3. 

Upasya, : Sh. ) didayan, a. 5.  § E thitum, Vv. oe, 42; 
cukijatus, vi. 90. 49; cuksobha, vi. 56. 25; vi-cinvadhvam, i. 
39.13; nated, v. 5. 233 -pupire, iv. 46.6; babhaiijire, vi. 4. 65; 
bhunktud, v. 54. 48, 44, 47; loptum, vi. 24. 28; spanditum, vi. 
70. 74. For convenience, I here add harsumdana, vi. 73. 10, vi. 
90. 4 (harsate ete. V.C.'); -dhita-, vi. 90. 47 (V.C.). 


A. 

The future paripreksyati, vi. 32. 25; the future hdsiksisye, 
vi. 67. 80; the gerund nikucya, v. 1. 36; the infinitive -kalitum, 
iii. 24. 13; the infinitive -hursitum, iv. 54. 11; the gerund 
kriditvud, v. 9. 34; the optative tudyam (ytud), iii. 49. 4; the 
causative turjapuyati, vi. 34. 9; the infinitive tyaktum (tyuktu- 
K.), v. 25. 19; the gerund vinarditvd, iii. 30. 18; the perfect 
bubhaksa, vi. 6%. 93; the future bhaksisye, iv. 56. 5; the past 
participle bhartsitu, v. 25.4; the gerunds paribhartsya, v. 22. 
46, nirbhurtsya, vi. 65.1; the causative bhartsdpayati, vi. 34.9; 


the passive bhurtsyamand, v. 26.4; the pluperfect ababhramat, 


i. 43. 9; the active future modisyasi, vi. 33. 34; the gerund 
yuddhvd, vi. 7.10; the reduplicated aorist middle pra-sasansanta 
(the active wsSasunsut is authorized by the native grammarians, 


- 


but is nowhere quotable), iv. 55. 18. 


SYSTEM OF SOUNDS. 
Quantity of vowels. 
1. Short for long.’ 


Occasionally a short vowel is substituted for a long vowel 
when the meter favors the former; especially is this so in the 
case of a final long vowel of the prior member of a compound. 
Examples where the shortened vowel is not the final vowel of 
the prior member of a compound are: karunaveditudd, i. 2. 14; 
prabhavam, i. 36. 27; aprastave, ili, 29. 19; jahdtam, vi. 8. 18 
(transfer-form’ for jahitam,; cf. akurvatam, Mbh. i. 76. 9, 
cited by Hopkins, Epic, p. 247). Whether patnisu, i. 37. 6, 
miharddhinam, v. 8. 5, -~jiatinam, vi. 126. 43, belong under this 
rubric is uncertain: see below, derivative 7-stems: transfers to 





1 Cf. Hopkins, Epic, p. 247. ? Impv. act. 3d du.: comm. jahetam. 
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the 7-declension; ¢-stems: gen, pl. in -indm. With these are 
to be compared: patnibhis, ApSS,. xiv. 15. 2, TB. ii. 3. 10°; 
gramanibhis, Apss. xx. 4.33; wechriyamdana-, ibid, ix, 11. 26. 
Examples where the shortened vowel is the final vowel of the 
prior member of a compound are: luksmivurdhana-, i, 18. 28, 


iii, 12. 22, iii. 15. 30, v. 31. 3; luksmisamponnas, i. 18. 30; 
suputnivyddhau (where sapatni is felt to be one word), ii. 8. 26; 
Jjagatiparvatam, v. 14. 28; Jjugatipates, v. 30. 44; aksauhinisa- 
tum, Vi. 41. 96. With these are to be compared: strivyaijana-, 
Apss. vill. 6. 1; yorbhini-prayascitta-, ibidem ix. 19. 14; 
nadidvipa,’ ibidem xv. 16. 2, 3. In Prakrit, furthermore, we 


have the same phenomenon, Thus: nuipara=nadipira-, ete. 


2. Long for short.” 

Less frequently is a long vowel substituted for a short one. 
The majority of instances are metri causa. In the citations below, 
the prolonged vowel is set in Clarendon: anittduke, i. 18. 50; 
durakraman, i. 21. 17; prokrtijanas, 1, 42. udaharas, n. 63. 
26; aniacitas, v. 36. 21; It/, v. 58. 34, vil. 32. 65. It is uncer- 
tain whether cases like devas rutim, suktibhis, ete., belong 
under this rubric: see below, ¢-stems: acc. sing. in -7, inst. 
pl. in thhis. 

78 | 3. Pluti or protraction, 

In the Bombay text of 1902 the protracted vowel is regularly 
written as short, but with a figure 3 after it; if the next word 
begin with a vowel or diphthong, the hiatus thus occasioned 
remains (Whitney, Gr. § 138e): 


satas ity CUA. cabhasya, ii. 49. 13; 
tatad etad bhavaty iti, li, 103. 25. 


Here Sl. reads ¢dta ; but Govinda and Mahesvaratirtha, as cited 
by Jacobi (p. 112), read tatai tut te bh-. 


Rules of euphonic combination. 
125d | ITiatus: 1, within pada.* 


Hiatus within the pada is fairly common; the most fre- 


quently occurring case of it is the combination -a 7-. Examples 





! The citations of ApS’S. in this section are taken from Garbe’s intro- 
duction to his edition. 

* Cf. Hopkins, Epic, p. 247. 

* These collections are not complete even for books i-iii. 
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are: hatud asvdan apatayat, vi. 79. 30; mahoragan grhya ivan- 
dajesvarah, v. 4%. 35; citrakarma ivabhati, vii. 28. 41; valini- 
haye ca rsaye, i, 2. 263; agnihotre ca rsind, ii. 119. 63 sarve ca 
rtauvas tatra, iii. 73. 8; devagandharvarsiyaksaraksasdis, vii. 
35. 65; grhya rksarajas tau tu, vii. 37’. 45; rdghavostha rser 
vakyam, vii. 37°. 2; atha ardhvam tu gated vai, vii. 23°. 2; 
ganga iva mahagajdis, vii. 31. 36; esa eva tanuh paired, vii. 
69. 28; vasante iva Sdlinah, ii. 67. 28; yatrdaite rsayah smrtah, 
vil. 23°. 12; velim etya ivarnavah, vii. 8. 1. 

At i. 9. 16 is found na gacchema rser bhitah. It is indeed 
possible to assume here an optative gacchemas, with primary 
ending (cf. sydmas, ete., 542a, below); but, in view of the 
undoubted instances of -« 7- quoted above, it seems more prob- 
able that hiatus is to be assumed. 


125d | TTiatus: 2. at the end of odd pada.’ 


Hiatus here seems to be confined to no particular combina- 
tions. In the citations the pada is indicated by a, etec., and the 
initial word of the succeeding pada is given in parentheses: 

pratyabhijiaya (arjundya), vii. 338. 5 ¢; ma... . . yamis- 
yama (aprasadya), vii. 35. €3 e; saitusta (avisddam) vii. 36. 
l6¢; rama (tha), iii. 138. 4a; ca (idam) vi. 90. 4 ©; ca (rsi- 
nai), il. 92. 31a; vasisthena (rsind) vii. 59’. 2c; ca (rksasya), 
i. 3. 26a; ca (ekasyd), 1.3. 2a; Srutod (rsimadhye), P. i. 69. 
3a, By. 1. 69.13 ©; Sruted (rsyasrigavacas), P. i. 9. 48 a; 
drstvd (rsyasrigam), P.i. 9. 43a; Srutvd (rksa-), vii. 40. 13.4; 
raja (idam), i. 15. 25a; brahmda (indrasya), vii, 33. 4¢; iti 
(whtaim), 1 21. 8a; api (rsyamikam), iv. ll. 606; -bhedi 
(ry-), vi. 105. 13 a; tu (rtandam), P. i. 19. 1a; mahabaho (rsa- 
Ys, vii. 37°. 8a; hhadrai te (iti), L. 14. 7 es hbhadrai te (tha), 
iil. 56°. lle; surve (rsayas), vii. 37°. 52a. For samanujnata 
(amrta-), Vi. 28. Ya, as a Vedic archaism, comm. cites Panini 


vill. 3. 19: but ef. Whitney, 134c, and NIV., p. 340, 4. 
135d | Sandhi of -¢ a- GtVES -€-. 


I have noticed three instances where initial @- is lost after 


final -¢, namely: antardadhe “tmdanam, vi. 73. 26; yuddhe “hva- 


yoti, vii. 34. 2; te “jnidam, vii. 67. 13. The comm. says at vi. 


73. 26: antardadhe “tmdnam ity atrakaralopas chandasah; at 





1 These collections are not complete even for books i-iii. 
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vii. 34. 2: yuddhe “hvayati: yuddhanimittam Ghvayatity 
arthah,; at vii. 67. 13: te ajiam ity arthah ; samdhir arsah. 
In Mbh. te ‘‘jiaya is found instead of ta djiuya. Nilakantha, 
as reported by Holtzmann, offers two solutions, namely: an 
archaic elision of d- is to be assumed; or else we have an old 
word jid- in the sense of a@jid-. Woltzmann regards the latter 
explanation as correct. Furthermore in Mbh. the initial @ of 
atmanam is occasionally elided after a final -e. As regards the 
rationale of the sandhi respecting yuddhe “hvayuti and te 
‘indm, it appears to me that the following is plausible: the 
initial @- of Ghvayati and ajidm was shortened to d- before two 
consonants (as in Pali and Prakrit), and then the regular sandhi 
of -¢e d- to -e- took place. The elision of the initial vowel of 
dtmanum is only apparent; in Vedic, the abbreviated form 


tian- is found beside d@tman-. 
138g | Sandhi of pragrhya vowels: 1, -1 t- gives -i-. 


I have noted but one example of a dual in -7 combined with a 


following 7-, namely, surasiva, vi. 97.1. The comm., touching 
on this, properly remarks that the sandhi is Vedic—sarasi iva ; 


sumdhir arsah. 
138¢ | Sandhi of pragrhya vowels: 2. -0 a- gives -o-. 

After the final o of who the initial a- of atibaulavat is elided at 
vii. 27. 7, and the initial a- of asyu at vii. 30. 3. The comm. 
notes the latter case and correctly says that the sandhi is Vedic. 

Sandhi of pragrhya vowels: 3, -e a- yives -e-. 


The initial a- of utidhadrmikdu is elided after the final -e of 
jajidte at vii. 102.15. The comm. says the sandhi is Vedic. 


I know no authority for his statement. 


l 76a | Sandhi of esas. 


Although esas regularly loses its -s before consonants, yet at 
vii. 69. 35 eso piirvasya occurs. This sandhi is, apparently, 
not induced by the meter. In Mbh. we find a parallel in eso 
hi, vii. 192. 13, which is, however, to avoid an anapaest in the 
prior pada of a half-sloka: see Holtzmann, p. 4 (top), Hopkins, 
Epic, p. 247. So eso hi, By. vi. 28. 23. Compare Gatha eso, 
Pkt. Pali eso.—At vii. 37'. 1 by double sandhi of -as 7- we have 
esurksarajas instead of the regular esa rks-. 
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175c] Sandhi of -Us r- GIVEes -O r- at the end of odd pada, 

I have noted but two examples of this, namely, mahdtimdno 
rsayas (i. 60. 34) and bhito rsyamikam (iv. 11. 64). That is, 
the final -vs of mahdtmdanas and bhitas is treated like final -as 
before a sonant consonant (Whitney, Skt. Gr. 175a). 


133¢ | Double sandhi: 1. -e i- becomes -e-. 


Examples of this are fairly numerous, but it should be noted 
that the 7- is always the initial 7- of iti, whereas in Mbh. this 
limitation does not obtain. Instances are: karisyeti, i. 21. 8; 
pravidhiyateti, ii, 37. 34; vatsyamuheti, li. 52. 283 siteti, iii. 
60. 353 priyeti, iil. 61. 29, iv. 6.17; ramsydvaheti, iii. 69. 14; 
sumitreti, v. 25.11. The comm. touching upon these cases, 


savs samdhir arsah or else 7 bardalopa arsah, 
176b] Double sundhis: 2. -as a- becomes -da-. 


[have noted but one case where -as a- combines to -d-, namely, 


NUS AVAMANYE at P. 1. 34. 20: 


ma bhit sa kalo durmedhah 
pitaram sutyuvadinam 
MAVAMANYE svadharmena 
svayamvaram upasmahe, 


By. at i. 32. 21 (the passage corresponding to P. i. 34, 20) reads 
avamanya,; but the comm. notes the variant reading ndvamanya 


and has an elaborate note on it: ‘nd@vamanya’ iti pathas tu 


hvacit ko Spapathah, tatha pathe na iti echedah: chandasan dir- 
ghatvam ; no ‘smadkan su kalo ma bhiid ity anvayah ; another 
variant is also given by the comm., namely: no ‘vamanyusva. 
In Pali this phenomenon occurs in the formula: esdham bha- 


vantan Gotamam saranam gacchdmi, SN, ili. 4, p. 85. 


176b| Double sandhi: 3. -as a- becomes -o-. 


I have noted two instances where -d¢s d- combines to -o-, 
namely, eso ‘‘hitagnis, vi. 109. 23, and so ‘‘sramdvasuthas, 
vii. 81.12. The text of the first passage is: 

eso “‘hitagnis ca mahatapas ca 
vedantagah karmasu cagryasirah 
etasya yat pretagatasya krtyan 
tat kartum techami tava prasadat. 
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Here the comm. says: eso ‘‘hitagnir ity arsah samdhih ; ahi- 
tagnir iti echedah, The text of the other is: 

srutud tiganaso vakyan 

so **Sramavasatho janah 

niskranto visayat tasmat 


sthanam cakre ‘tha bahyatah. 


On this the comm. observes: so ‘‘éramdvasatha ity arsah sam- 
dhih; sa dgramanivasity arthah.  Bohtlingk, against the 
comm., assumes that dryo hvayati, li. 34. 11, and bdlino hva- 
nam, iv. 12. 15, are also examples of the loss of initial @- after 


final -as. 





176b] Double sandhi: 4, -as i- becomes -e-. 





I have met but one instance of this in the whole text, namely, 


eseva: esa wa; 





eseva, vii. 36. 47, which the comm. notes 
sumdhir arsah. The comm. at vii. 36. 42 has sinhah kuijara- 
yuddheva as a variant to -ddho vad of the text. If his variant 


be adopted we must assume double sandhi of -as 7-. 


176b] Double sandhi: 5. -as u- becomes -o-. 

Examples of this are very frequent: socyatam, i. 9. 20; tatot- 
thaya, i. 19. 21; sovdea, i. 58. 4; divolkds, ii. 4.17; ragha- 
vojjvalitas (a reading mentioned by the comm.), ii, 16. 31; 
tatovaca, ii. 51. 8, ili. 13.12; sarnmvadantopatisthante, ii. 67. 26; 
bahugoktavan, iii. 66.17%; muditotpatya, vi. 62. 9; laksmano- 
vaca, vi. 84. 6; vyddhayopeksitas, vii. 5. 8; pulastyovaca, vii. 
33. 13; sotsasurja, vil. 32. 69; ete. 


176b| Double sandhi: 6. -as e- becomes -di-. 


The sole example of this phenomenon that I have noted is 
esdiva, vi. 26. 23, which the comm, explains by esa eva with 
the remark that this sandhi is Vedic—samdhir drsah. 


177b] Double sandhi: 7. -ds a- becomes -a-. 

Instances of this are numerous. Examples are kdfjicundlai- 
krtabhavan, i, 14. 24, = -krtas abhavan' ; yasyahamn, i. 20.3, = 
yasyas aham ; tasyadyam, i, 24.10, =tasyds ayam ; tasydvale- 


panum, i. 43. 6, 35, =tasyds ava- ; gatabhimukham, i. 45, 43, = 





1 Or bhavan as augmentless imperfect, as the comm. takes it. 
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gatas abhi- ; aprajasmi, ii, 20. 3%, =aprajas asmi(?)'; ndsyan- 


tum, li. 84. 2, = na asyas antam ; hrstadrstaparakramam, iii. 





20.12, =Arstas adrsta- ; ugratapabhavat, iv. 60. 8, =ugratapas 
abhavat (?)." 
177b] Double sandhi: 8. -ds r- becomes -ar-. 


I have noted but one example of this, namely, prtandarksa-, 
vi. 41. 51, which the comm, explains by prtandh rksety atra 


samdhir arsah. 


DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


A- stems. 


329¢ | Ace, pl. neuter in -a. 





A questionable case of this, namely, Artupratikrtd, is found at 
vi. 79. 26: 
viddham anyonyagdatresu 
dvigunam vardhate balam 
krtapratikrtanyonyam 


kurutdi tau randjire. 


On this the comm. remarks krtapratikrta krtapratikrtani: darso 
dadesgo vibhakteh ; kurutém akurutam: adabhava arsah, The 
meter shows that this is not a textual peculiarity (as in visvdnyo 
bhuvand vicaste, AV. vii. 81. 1, for visvany anyo bhu- ete. of 
RV. x. 85. 18); but rather than take it as a real archaism, per- 
haps we should regard it as an attempt at avoidance of an 
unusual repetition of similar syllables, such as we see in éradhydai 
of RV. i. 134. 2, for *iradhadhydi, or in viso-visah pravisivan- 
sum imahe of AV. iv. 23. 1 (ef. visvasyaim visi pravivisivdnsam 
imahe of TS. iv. 7. 15). 

The comm, at vi. 88. 57 takes krtapratikrta again as ace. pl. 


neuter: but I do not see how to construe it assuch. The text is: 


>] 
wyasiryata mahad divyam 
kavacam laksmanasya tu 
krtapratikrtanyonyam 
babhiwatur abhidrutdu. 





'Comm.: aprajdsmiti mdnasagokabhinayah. samdsdntabhdavo ‘nitya- 
tvdt. samdhir vdrsatvat. 
* Or bhavat as augmentless imperfect, against the comm. 
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Comm.: anyonyam krtapratikrta: arso da. krtapratikrte yattau | 
hubhivatur ity arthah. Woltzmann, p. 12, § 329, is in error when 
he states that the neuter pl. in -@ is found but once in Mbh., : 
namely, in the hymn to the Asvins: bhuvandni vised is found : 
at xiii. 102. 55, and bhuvandniha vised oceurs at vil. 201. 77. : 
Generally supta takes the place of vised. See Hopkins, Epic, : 
p- 251. 
U- stems. i 
1. Loe, sing. in -0(?). i 
At P. (ed. 1898) i. 16. 1 visno apparently is a locative / 
e ae Stina i 
singular. ‘Thus: 
putratvan tu gate visno. 
This is clearly a misprint for -@u, which P. (ed. 1879), SI., and 
By. (i. 17%. 1) have. Were visno a genuine form and not a 
: ° ° ia bl r : 
typographical error, it would be most archaic. The sole Vedic 
example of a loc. sing. in -o from an w-stem that Whitney 
(342 f) gives, is a neuter, sano. 
342k; NIV. p. 415] 2. Nom. pl. in -vas. : 
I have noted but a single instance of this, namely, prabha- 
visnvas, vil. 5. 14: 
probhavisnvo bhavameti 
parasparam anuvratah, 
On this the comm. observes: prabhavisnvah: yan arsah. \ 
Even in Vedic the nom. pl. in -vas (-was) is rare. Bohtlingk’s 
emendation of -vo to -avo appears to me unwarranted. 
3. Gen, pl. in -indm. 
I have noted two instances of this, namely, grdhutinam, vi. 
75. 14, and, in the next line, -manyindam.' They both are metri 
causa and are expressly noted by the comm. 
I- stems. 
1. Ace. sing. in -im. 
Instances of this are not common. Examples are: vedagru- : 
; 


tim, iii. 50. 22 (beside vedusrutim, vil. 2.17); devasrutin, iv. 6. 


5; smrtim, v. 15. 33. These are metri causa, and are either 





1 Both previously noted by Hopkins, Epic, p. 247. 
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instances of transfer to the long vowel declension such as we 
see in the case-forms -@7, -d@s, and -d@m, or else their -7- is a 
purely metrical prolongation of -i-. See above, Quantity of 
vowels: 2.: long for short. Compare the instrumental pl. 
in -thhis below. 


2. Gen, sing. mase, in -inas, 


Ihave noted but two examples of this, namely: aristauneminas, 
iv. 66. 4 (comm.: aristaneminah: hadgsgyapasya; ndantatvam 
drsam); asvapatinas, vii. 100. 4 (comm.: usvapatinah num 
arsah; asvapater ity arthah). Unless I am mistaken, aristane- 
minas oceurs in book i also. The ending -inus is by transfer to 
the éw-declension. Compare Pali aggino(=*agninas), Kuhn, p. 
79; Prakrit aggino(=*agninas), Pischel, §§377, 379. With 
the use of in the gen. sing. masc. of an -7- stem, may be com- 
pared the use of ~ in the Vedic gen. sing. mase. cdrunas 
(NIV. p. 410 bottom). See also below, R-stems: masculines 
from stems in -¢r. 


, 


3. Ace. dual in -indu. 
At v. 35. 37 -pdnindu is found instead of -pdni. This isa 
transfer to the 7n- declension. 


4. Ace. pl. in -ayas, 


Ifopkins, Epic, p. 264, footnote, adduces two certain examples 
of this, namely: draksyasy osadhayo diptah, vi. 74. 32 (comm. : 
osadhayo diptah: dipta osadhir ity arthah), and sdantvayitva 
prakrtayah, vi, 112. 19 (comm.: prakrtayah: prakrtih). A 
less certain case is -vrstayus at v. 14. 10: 

utpatadbhir dvijaganaih 

puksair vataih samahatah 

anekavarna vividha 

mumucuh puspovrstayah, 
Comm.: vrksd iti sesah ; puspavrstayah: puspavrstih. The 
names of several kinds of trees are mentioned in the preceding 
lines, which somewhat justifies the comm. Moreover the verb 
muc is transitive and not intransitive. Compare NIV. pages 


395, 384, and 410 end. 
5, Inst. pl. in -thhis. 


I have noted four examples, all of which are metri causa, 
namely: citrapattibhis, iv. 25. 23; rathasaktibhis, vi. 71. 14, 
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saktibhis, vi. 86. 21; asanibhis, vii. 7. 49. The -7- of the first 
three is to avoid a diiambus at the close of the prior pida of a 
half-sloka. See Hopkins, Epic, p. 248. The -7- of the last 
example is to make the fourth syllable of a tristubh line long, 
so as to conform to the predominant type of tristubhs (y—v-——vv- 


v-v') in the Rimayana. 
6. Gen, pl. in -inam. 


Examples of -in@m for -indm are: harindm, iv. 44. 16; 
maharddhinam, v. 8. 5; -jidtindm, vi. 126. 43. These are 
metri causa; they are either transfers from the 7-declension to 
the in-declension, or else they. are simply metrical shortenings 
for -indm. See above, Quantity of vowels: 1. short for long. 


343d | 7. Declension of pati-. 


The inst. sing. patind is found at both By. i. 2. 12 and P. i. 
2. 15 (the corresponding passage). P. i. 70. 35 has patina 
ruhitd, corresponding to By’s patyd virahita (i. 70. 36). The. 
comm, at By. i. 70. 36 mentions P’s reading and remarks that 





the ending -nd@ is Vedic—‘ putind rahita’ iti pathe na-bhava 
arsah, Other examples of patind are at By. v. 26. 34 and vii. 
49. 17, which last instance was previously pointed out by Hop- 
kins, JAOS. xx.” p. 222. The genitive sing. -patinus has been 


noticed above, 2. gen. sing. 


Radical 4- stems. 
354b | Nom. sing. in -s. 

Suprajas as a nom, sing. fem. occurs at By. ii. 70. 17 and ii. 
96. 7. Corresponding to the second example, both Sl. and G. 
have -ds at ii. 97. 8 and ii. 106. 7 respectively; corresponding 
to the first example Sl. (ii. 70. 17) has -@s but G, (ii. 72. 18) -d. 
Perhaps this is not to be treated as a root-stem: cf. the Vedic 
transition-stem -prajas, NIV., p. 556. 


Diphthong stems: go. 
Zz. Nom. pl. 


At ii. 47. 12. -gds occurs as nom, pl. The comm. notes the 
form and says that it is Vedic—‘y@ ity drsam. ‘This is sup- 
ported by its occurrence as a nom. pl. at ApSS. x. 26. 7. 





1 See Hopkins, Epic, p. 276. 
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361¢e| 2. Ace, pl. 

Gdavas as ace. pl. is found at iii. 14. 28. The comm. cor- 
rectly explains the form: ydvah ga ity arthah. G. avoids the 
construction as ace. pl. by reading rohinydii jajhire gavo (ill. 
20. 29) instead of rohiny ajanayad gdvo (By. iii. 14. 28). Cf. 
Pkt. gdo=*gdavaus (Pischel, § 393). From memory I can cite 
gavas used as ace. pl. once in BhP. Professor Hopkins tells 
me that in Mbh. also, at iv. 47. 34, it is used as ace. pl. 


Derivative 4- stems. 
Gen. sing. 

An instrumental form with the function of the genitive and 
with gen. pronoun and participle in concord with it, is seen at 
v. 25. 9, namely, sitaya: 

tasyah sa dirghabahula 
vepantyah sitaya tada 
dadrge kampita vent 


vydliva porisarpati. 


The comm. notes the form and remarks that the inst. is here 
used in the sense of the genitive. It may be charged to the 


meter. 
Derivative i- stems. 
363g; NIV., p. 393 Nom. pl. -is. | 
The sole instance that I have noted as occurring in books i- 
iii is bhaminis, ii. 91. 18 ab: 
sakram yas copatisthanti 


brahmanan yas ca bhaminih. 


This is metri causa; -iayuh would have given us in the seventh 
e ° 5S 
place a heavy syllable, which, in an even pada, is barred. 


363g; NIV., p. 395] Ace, pl. -yas. 

Instances of this are not common. Examples are: puskarin- 
yas, iii. 55. 123; samdlabhantyas, svapantyas, hasantyas, vinth- 
allatv. 5.13. Of these, only puskarinyas is metri 
causa (for -inis) to avoid the combination vu v—y as the close of 





Svasuntyas 
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the prior pada of a half-sloka;’ samdlabhantyas, etc., all close 


tristubh lines. In Mbh. vé/dsinyus is found as ace, pl. at xiii. 
104. 19, xiii. 107. 39: ef. Hopkins, Epic, pp. 265, bottom, 266, 


top. 
Transfers to the i- declension. 


These are not frequent: in books i-iii I have noted only the 
nom. pl. putnayas (By. i. 36. 22=P. 1. 37. 22, By. il. 65. 29) 
and the loc. pl. patnuisu (By. i. 37. 6=P. 1. 38.6). The comm. 
notes patnayas at By. ii. 65. 29, and putnisu at By. 1. 37. 6. 
Patnayas at By. i. 36. 22 (=P. i. 37. 22) stands for patnyas 
in order to avoid a catalectic pida in a sloka; at By. ii. 65. 29 
it is to avoid a tristubh line in a jagati stanza. Patnisw stands 
for patnisu in order to make the seventh syllable of the pos- 
terior pada of a half-sloka short. Compare putwibhis at ApSs. 
xiv. 15. 2; TB. ii. 3. 10.° Possibly patnisu is only a metrical 
shortening of putnisu. See above under the heading, System 
of sounds; quantity of vowels: 1. : short for long. 


Derivative t- stems. 
Nom, pl. in -is (?). 

Bohtlingk cites jambis (stem jambi-) as oceurring as a nom, 
pl. in G,at ii. 100. 27, adding, however, that perhaps the form 
is only a blunder for -vas, On account of the many undoubted 
cases where the acc. pl. is used as a nominative, I think that we 
may safely dismiss this suspicion. 


R- stems. 
1. Ace. sing. 

At vii. 12. 2 svasar makes svasdm as ace. sing. Professor 
Hopkins tells me that this is found in Mbh. also, namely, at 
vi. 116. 3 and xiv. 66.12. Moreover, duhitar in Mbh. makes 
duhitam in the same manner. See Holtzmann, p. 12. Svasd, 
the nom, sing. of svasar, is the point of departure in this phe- 
nomenon: by the analogy of send to sendm the ace. sing. 
svasam was formed. Priakrit offers exact parallels in the inflec- 
tion of mad (=mata), dhiyd (=*duhita), and dhid (=*dhukta). 
See Pischel, Pkt. Gr., $392. 





1 Cf. Hopkins, Epic, pp. 222, 236. 
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2. Voe. sing. 


The form -mdtd, noted by the comm. as archaic, is used as a 
vocative singular at ii. 40. 38, where it stands metri causa for 
matar: 

tato halahalagabdo 

jujiie ramasya prsthatah 
naradnam preksya rajanan 
sidantam bhrsaduhkhitam 
ha rameti janah kecid 
ramamateti capare 
antauhpurasamrddhaim ea 


hkrogantam paryadevayan, 


In Pali, pitd is used as voc. sing. as well as nom. sing., and 
in Prakrit, pid (=pitd), according to the native grammarians, 
may also be used as voc. sing., but examples are not quotable. 
A close parallel is Pkt. bhatta (=bhartd), which is used as a 
voc. sing. and also as nom. sing. See Pischel, §§ 390, 391; 
Kuhn, p. 84. 
373¢] 3. Ace, pl. 

Maturas (nom, pl. in form) is used as ace. pl. at ii. 39. 36; 
likewise -datdras (nom. pl. in form) at vii. 21. 19 occurs twice 
for -datrn. Whitney (373c) does not note that -dras is ever 
used as ace. pl. like -aras; nor does Holtzmann give any 
instance of itin Mbh. For the employment of nom. pl. forms 
as ace, pl., compare above: Diphthong stems, go, 2. ace. pl.; 
Derivative 7- stems, acc. pl.; below: Consonantal root-stems, 
stem ap; An- stems, 2. ace. pl. in -dvas. Furthermore, Pali 
pitaro (=pitaras), Pkt. pidaro, piyaro (=pitaras), are used as 
ace. pl. and also as nom. pl., and thus present a close parallel 


to both mdtaras and -dataras, 
3711] 4. Gen, pl. of ur. 


The gen, pl. of mr- is written nrndm regularly; I have noted 


but one instance where nyndm is written, namely, at iii. 43. 33, 


where nf#ndam would be barred by the metre. Nrndm at il. 2. 
47, ii. 11. 29, and ii. 91. 28, is metrically an iambus; at i. 15. 26 
and i. 67. 4, it may be either an iambus ora spondee. It should be 
noted that n7ndam is the only gen. pl. of an r-stem that is regu- 
larly written with -7- in RV., and that here it is metrically 
often a spondee. See NIV., p. 430. 
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5, Maseculines from stems in -tr. 


The combination brahmand lokakartrnd, occurring at vii. 
7.’ 10, was cited by Hopkins in JAOS. xx.’, p. 222. I find it 
occurring also at vil.10.18. It appears, not only from the sense 
of the combination, but also from an examination of the pas- 
sages cited by BR. under lokakartar, that the word brahmanda 
is here certainly masculine. The latter passage may be given: 

evam ukte tada rama 

brahmand lokakartrna 
dasagriva uvdcedan 


krtanjalir athagratah. 


This departure from ordinary usage may perhaps be compared 
with the Vedic feminines dhdrind, nabhind, NIV., p. 381 (cf. 
per contra the Vedic neuter bhires, NIV., p. 385). - Further- 
more, as regards w- stems, ‘‘in the Veda we have neuters without 
nw and masculines with #” (NIV., p. 401). See also-NIV., pp. 
410, 411. Compare also above, J- stems: gen. sing. masc. in 


-7nUS8. 
375; NIV., pp. 422-3] 6. Neuters of stems in -tr. 

An apparent instance of such a neuter is lokakartrna. The 
anomaly here, however, we must consider to be in the use of 
the neuter form as a masculine: see above, Masculines from 
stems in -¢y. 

Consonantal root-stems. 
398a; NIV., p. 483] Stem ap. 

Apas (in form a nom, pl.) is employed as ace. pl. at v. 13. 41 
in order to avoid an anapaest immediately before the combina- 
tion v-—v at the close of the prior pida of a half-sloka. See 
Hopkins, Epic, pp. 219, 220. The comm. notes the form and 
explains it correctly. The use of dpas as ace. pl., although an 
archaism, is one confined mostly to AV. and to the later books 
of RV. 


As- stems. 


41da] Transfers to a- declension. 


Durvacas (ef. Pali dubbaco, Majjh. ii. 5, p. 95) is found as 
nom. sing. masc. at iil. 1. 24; similarly ayagas at ii. 74. 6. 
Neither is metri causa for -@s, Compare NIV., p. 547 ff. 
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415a]| Transfers to a- declension. 


These are not frequent and are confined mostly to the use of 
apsara- for apsuras-: -apsarad (nom, sing.), 1. 63. 4; apsardas 
(nom, pl.), i. 45.32; apsarandm, i. 45. 34; atiyasdam, ii. 31. 2; 
pratisrotam, iii. 5. 36. The form -apsard is not metri causa; 
apsaradndam stands for apsarasdm in order to avoid an anapaest 
before u—vu-— at the close of the posterior pida of a half-slok: 
(see Hopkins, Epic, p. 245); the metrical necessities compelling 
apsaras, atiyasam, and pratisrotam are too obvious to be worth 
commenting on, In late Mbh., nom. -@ and ace. -dm from 
as- stems occur. In Vedic there are also parallel cases: see 
NIV., p. 549 ff. In connection with apsaras above, it should be 
noted that an ace. sing. upsardm is found in AV. Compare 
Pali and Prakrit wechard (=Skt. apsaras- 
which is declined throughout as an d- stem. See Kuhn, p. 78; 
Pischel, § 410. 


, but also apsarda-), 


Is- stems. 
Ace, pl. of havis. 

Havisas at ii, 20. 17 occurs as ace. pl. (so comm.) instead of 
huvinsi, in order to produce a diiambus at the close of the pos- 
terior pida of a sloka. Professor Hopkins suggests that havisas 
as ace. pl. is due to the analogy of és to ésas. 


Us- stems. 
415¢e; NIV. p. 569] Transfers to u- declension. 


Although my collections seem to indicate that these are con- 
fined to the substitution of jatdyu- for jatayus-, yet probably 
this is not the case. Examples are: jatdyo (voc. sing.), ili. 
49. 38, 40, iii. 68. 4; jatdyos (gen. sing.), v. 35.65. Examples 
of the regular inflection from the stem jatdyus are: jatdyusam, 
lili. 67. 10, iv. 6. 43 jatdyusd, iv. 56. 9; jatdyusas, iv. 56. 14, 
23. The loc. sing. dyuni is the sole instance in RV. of a 
transfer of the stem dyus ‘life’ to the w- declension. 


An- stems. 
1. Nom. pl. -Ands. 


In books i-iii I have noted three instances of this, namely: 


mahatmanas, i. 61. 3; punyakarmanas, ill. 24. 203; sumnata- 
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parvanas, il. 89, 12—all of which stand for -dnas and produce 
a dliiambus at the close of the posterior pida of a half-sloka. 


Ace, pl. -dnas. 

In books i-iii I have noted but two instances of this, namely: 
muhdatmanas, i. 57. 16, 17—both times at the close of an odd 
pada and standing for -d#«s in order to avoid the combination 
—v-—vv-—v-— in the prior pada of a half-sloka. See Hopkins, Epic, 
pp. 236, 457 section 46. The comm. notes the first example. 


57. 16, also 


reads muhdtmanas ; but at i. 57. 16 (=By. 1.57.17) maha- 


P. at i. 57. 15, the passage corresponding to By. 


bhagan. Wt is doubtful if Artukarmdnas is an ace. pl. at v. 64. 
17, as it might equally well be construed as a vocative. Both 
Pali and Prakrit offer similar cases of -dio0 (=*-dnas) for *-ano 
(*-anus) in the ace. pl. See Pischel, § 399; Kuhn, p. 73. 


In- stems. 
Gen. pl. -7nam. 


Mekhalinadm as gen, pl. is found at ii. 32. 21. The comm. 
remarks that the long -7- is Vedic—mekhalindm : brahmacari- 
nam; dirgha arsah. Asa matter of fact the -7- is Prakritic. 
The form is used for -in@m to avoid an anapaest immediately 
before v—-—v of a pathyéi piida. See Hopkins, Epic, p. 220. 


Present active participle. 
Nom, pl. mase. 


Vadatas (in form ace. pl.) at iv. 59. 1 is used as a nominative 
plural masculine: 
tatas tad amrtasvadam 
grdhrarajena bhasitam 
nisamya vadato hrstas 


te vacah plavagarsabhah., 


The comm. notes the absence of the nasal as Vedie (wadata ity 
atra num-abhava drsah). Yani not aware of any authority for 
this. Elsewhere we have seen accusative plurals substituted for 
nominative plurals for metrical reasons; and we may assume that 
such is the case here: the nasalized form would have produced 
v-vu-——— as the prior pida of half-sloka without caesura after 
the fifth syllable—in R. a practically unheard of combination. 
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See Hopkins, Epic, pp. 221 section 3, 236, 453 section 26. In 
this connection it may be observed that in Pali, in the present 
active participle, cases which should be formed with strong stem- 
forms are sometimes made with weak ones. Thus vujatai for 


vajantam. See Kuhn, p. 77%. 


Formation of the feminine stem of participles in -ant. 
449¢ | 1. -Ati for -anti. 


Instances of this are not infrequent; but in book i I have 
noted only porigarjatim and anicchati. Examples are: puri- 
garjatim, i. 26. 18; unicchati, 1. 36. 24; ayucchutim, i. 4. 30; 
asuhati, ii, 12. 89 (ef. Epic, p. 248); gacchati, ii. 32. 8; anu- 
dhavatin, il. 40. 44; Jjanayatine, ll. 95. 163 abhigacchatin, ill. 
13. 4; jivutim, iii. 18. 19, v. 26. 35; anusgocatim, ili. 46. 9; 
apasyati, iii, 52. 44; socatim, ili, 72. 26; vurtutim, iv. 6. 6; 
pralapatim, iv. 20. 223; aniechutim, v. 22.9; iechatim, v. § 
43 a; tarjati, v. 24. 28; purisarpati, v. 25. 9; Socati, v. 26. 2; 
vasutim, vi. 126, 42. The comm. notes only two-sevenths of 
these. Two-thirds of the above instances are in order to pro- 


duce a diiambus at the close of the posterior pida of a half- 


sloka: compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 246. 

Besides the similar formations in Vedic and Mbh. (for which 
see Whitney and Holtzmann), BhP. also has some fem. par- 
ticiples in -uti for -anti. Thus: vikridautim, viii. 12. 18; anic- 
chatim, vill. 12. 28; gayati, x. 33. 14; dechati, x. 58. 20. 

In Prakrit, moreover, according to Hemacandra, verbs of the 
first class may form their fem. present participle in -a/7 as 
hasai=*hasati (Skt. hasanti), vevai=*vepati (Skt. vepanti, 
usually middle wepumdand). See Pischel, § 560. 


449} ] 2, -Anti for -ati. 


This substitution is not infrequent, but in book i I have only 


x 


noted bruvantyas and rudanti (twice). Examples are: bruvan- 
tyus, 1. 33. 4; rudanti, i. 54. 7 (twice), ii. 9. 23; bruvantin, il. 
8.13; upahinsanti, ii. 9. 4, 11. 9: 105 jananti, 11. 10. 35, li. 44. 6, 
v. 35. 6; pratigrhnantin, B12. 48; bruvanti, 1. 12.573 rudan- 
tim, i. 12. 75, il. 40. 44, iv. 24. 25; mrdnanti, ii. 27.7; rudan- 
tyas, ii. 65. 29, il. 76. 223 prajdnanti, ii. 72.14; bruvantyam, 
li. 104. 273 wicinvanti, iii. 42. 32; bruvantyds, v. 24.22. The 


comm, does not note a single one of these. Of the twenty-two 
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instances quoted above, eight are metri causa for -at7; six cer- 
tainly are not metri causa; the remaining eight are probably not 
metri causa. Of the eight which are metri causa (rudanti, 
i. 54. 7a; upuhinsanti, ii. 9. 4, ii. 9. 10; jananti, ii. 10. 35 ©; 
pratigrhnantim, ii, 12. 483; rudantim, iv. 24. 25; prajananti, ii. 
72. 14; vicinvanti), one (rudanti) is to avoid the fifth vipula, 
which is not found in R.; one (rudantim), to make the fourth 
syllable of a tristubh line long; the remaining six are to avoid 
a diiambus at the close of an odd pada, The six which are clearly 
not metri causa are: bruvantyas, i. 33. 4; jananti, ii. 44. 6; 
rudantyas, ii, 65. 29, li. 76. 223 bruvantyam, ii. 104. 273 bru- 
vantyds, V. 24. 22. We cannot help suspecting that some of 
the remaining eight, which are probably not metri causa, are in 
part due to faulty assimilation’ to other fem. participles in -an7@i, 
Thus rvdanti at i. 54. 7d has been assimilated to rudanti (pada a, 
metri causa) and Arogunti, both of which are in the same sloka, 
Similarly rvdantim, ii. 40. 44, probably owes its nasal to kro- 
Suntim, which is in the same sloka.* Possibly bruvantim, ii. 8. 
13, may have been induced by cintayanti, ii. 8. 8. In a like 
manner mrdnanti, ii. 27. 7, may have been assimilated to acin- 
tayanti, li. 27. 12. 

In Mbh. also, participles in -axti for -ati are found. In 
Prikrit, furthermore, the fem. present active participle is made 
in -anti regardless of the conjugation. Thus santi = Skt. safi, 


apavanti=Skt. aprapuuvati. See Pischel, § 560. 


4499] 3. Kormation of feminine participle of roots in a, of the 
root class. 

Hopkins (J AOS. xx.’, p. 222; Epic, p. 250) cites a couple of 
examples where roots which belong to the root class and end in 
-4, use the nasal termination -@/i- in forming fem. participles, 
to wit: dydnti, vii. 26.47; dydantim, vii. 96.11. To these I 
can add anuydnti, vi. 4. 25. Woltzmann, p. 13 (last line), cites 


yanti as occurring in Mbh, at xii. 175. 28. 
Perfect participle in -vans. 
462c] Weak stem in strong cases,° 


Vidvans makes a nom. pl. -vidusas (in form, ace. pl., as in 
other instances cited above) at vii. 1. 8 instead of the regular 





1 Compare C. R. Lanman in ‘‘ Album-Kern,” p. 303. 
? Wrong : the case is metrical. * See also Hopkins, Epic, p. 262. 
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-vidvansas, This is to avoid the fifth vipula, which is not found 
in R. In Vedic, similar formations appear, as for example the 
ace. sing. cakriisam. See NIV., p. 511. In Mbh., as might 
be expected, we find analogous cases, as for example the nom. 
pl. vidusas, See Holtzmann, p. 14; and BR., under vidvdis. 
In Pali and Prakrit we have an instance of a weak stem-form in 
the nom. sing., namely: Pali wida, Prakrit via,= Vedic vidus 
(Pischel, Ved. St. ii. 236, Pkt. Gr., § 411). 

This phenomenon is to be explained as a transfer from the 
-vans declension to the -ws declension by a proportional. Thus 
dirghayusd, -usas (gen, sing.), -vs7, are to dirghdyus, -usas 
(nom. pl.), as vidusd, -usas (gen. sing.), -wsz, are to (Vedic) 
vidus, (Epic) -wsas (nom. pl.). 


Comparatives in -yans. 
465c] Weak stem-form for strong. 


In books i-iii I have noted kaniyasam, i. 61. 18, 19, 21; 
and yaviyasam, ii. 105. 42, HKuniyasam at i. 61.19, 21 stands 
for -ydisam to give a diiambus at the close of the posterior 
pada of a half-sloka; at i. 61. 18 it is used to avoid the combi- 
nation -—~v-—-—--- as the prior pida of a half-sloka where the 
‘aesura is not after the fifth syllable (see Hopkins, Epic, p. 221, 
last paragraph). Yaviyasam at ii. 105. 42 is for -yaisam in 
order to make the third syllable of a tristubh line short so as to 
conform to the prevailing type of the tristubh in the Ramayana, 
namely: v-v-—vv-—v-vy (Hopkins, Epic, p. 276). 


NUMERALS. 
Cardinals. 
475e | -Sat for -sati. 
Caturvingat is found at i. 4. 2. The comm. remarks: catur- 
winsad iti caturvingatir ity arthakags chandasah, 
-Satam for -sat. 
Tringatam occurs at iv. 65. 4 (comm.: tringad ity arthe 
tringatam ity arsam) N 
Sarabho vanaras tatra 
vanarans tan uvaca ha 
tringatam tu gamisyamt 


yojananam plavamgamah. 
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480b | Multiplication of numbers ¢ iMogical construction, 


At ii. 39. 36 an example of the ‘ peculiar and wholly illogical’ 
construction occurs, namely, trayah sutagsutardhds, which means 
350, that is (3 100)+50, as the comm, points out, and not 3X 
(100+50) = 450. 
482h | Declension of catvuar: gen, pl. fem. 

Cutasrndm occurs at i. 72. 12 By. (ed’s of 1902 and 1888) 
and i. 72. 12 P., the corresponding passage. The comm. 
expressly notes the form and says the -7- is Vedice—dirghatvam 
arsam, The form is for -7ndm, probably to avoid an anapaest 
immediately before the terminal diiambus of the posterior pada 
of a half-sloka. Compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 245. The form 
with long 7 also occurs at By. (ed. 1902) i. 73. 35, and at P. 
i. 73. 31, the corresponding passage; By. (ed. 1888) here reads 
catasfnam ; the comm., furthermore, is silent. Moreover, the 
meter bars catasrndm in the present instance, for the fifth vipula 
is unknown to R, (Hopkins, Epic, p. 222). In the face of such 
cumulative evidence we must here consider catus*ndim as the 
correct reading. By’s (ed. 1902) and P’s catusrndm is accord- 
ingly a faulty assimilation’ to catasrndm at By. (both ed’s) i. 
73. 35; P. 1. 73. 31. 

Ordinals. 
487e | -Ama- for -d. 
Dvdadagsama- is found at vii. 55. 4, vil. 70. 9, 


Dovddasama- oceurs in BhP. at viii. 13. 27. 


PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 


Personal pronouns. 


ve 4 . . 
Kirst personal pronoun: me as ist, sing. 


The form me is not infrequent as inst. sing. It is clearly 
marked as such by the participle tésthatd at iv. 14. 14: 
tato vetsi balenaddya 
vdlinam nihatam rane 
anrtain noktapirvam me 


ciram krechre ‘pi tisthata ; 





' Compare Lanman, Album-Kern, p. 303. 
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here G. has in the corresponding passage (iv. 13. 38) Aé for me 
and maya for ciram, but has me (as the equivalent of maya) 
in fact at lili. 13. 31 (=By. iii. 9. 33). Further cases are asi 
me Srutas (iil. 7. 10), etad upahrtam me (ili. 9. 33: so also G, 
at il. 13. 31), vidito me ‘st (iv. 11. 30), vaidehya yatha me 
haranau Srutam (iv. d9. 6)3 idaniin me smiptaim (iv. 46. 21); 
dvau masau raksitavyau me (v. 22.8). The comm. explains 
me by mayd in all these cases' except me at il. 9. 33. 

With me as inst. sing., Pkt. (and Pali?) me, used the same 
way, is to be compared, See Pischel, § 418; Kuhn, p. 86, near 
the bottom. See under the heading, Second personal pronoun: 


fe as inst, sing. 


Kirst personal PronMowmn. me as abl, sing. 


Me is used as an ablative singular at vi. 19. 20 and at vii. 10. 
17. The comm, explains me both times by mattah. 


Wa Wee predn vimoksyate (vi. 19. 20). 


varaue anyaie vrnised me (vil, 10, 17). 


First personal prowouwn e mahyam as Yen. STNG. 


Mohyam at i, 13. 4 is used in the sense of a genitive and is 


so explained by the comin.—mahyam iti susthyarthe : 


hbhavan snigdhah suhrn mahyam 


QUrus Cu Puranwto mahdan. 


Sl. (i. 12. 4) and G, (i. 12. 4) substitute swhre cdiva for: suhru 
mahyan of the Bombay text. 

Srutvaiva ca vaco mah yn 

hsipram esyate raghavah 
oceurs at v. 36. 34 and at v. 37. 20. The comm. explains 
mohyam at v. 36. 34 by matteh; but at v. 37. 20 he remarks 
mahyan: mana matteo vd. G, at v. 34. 4 (=By. v. 36. 354) 


reads mama Srutediva tu vacah, ete.; for By. v. 37. 20 there 
is no correspondent in G., As mahyam is in the same pida 
as nucas, it is much better to take mahyaum as a genitive 


dependent on vucas, than to consider mahyan as an ablative 





‘In some of them, in spite of the comm., one may doubt the author’s 
assumption that me and (in the sequel) fe are real instrumentals, and not 
rather after all simple genitives (Whitney, § 296 b). 
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of separation, to be construed with esyaté in another pada. 
G’s reading strongly supports this view. We may add mahyam 


(comm, mama), vil. 49. 9. 
492a | Kirst personal pronoun. me as loe, Sing. 


Me at ii. 85. 10 is construed by the comm. (me: mayi) as a 
locative singular. The text runs: 


tae nivartayitui yang 
hakutsthaim vanavasinam 
huddhir anya nA me harya 


guha satyam bravimé te. 


The comm. gives another reading, namely, ¢e¢ for me, which 
reading both Sl. (ii. 85. 10) and G, (ii. 92. 19) have in the corre- 
sponding passages. G., moreover, substitutes wpdvartayitum 
for tum nivartayitum, The reading te yields better sense: if 
correct, /¢ is an instrumental singular; see below, Second ) 

sonal pronoun: ¢é as inst. sing. If me is accepted as the « vr- 
rect reading, it is hard to see why it can not be construed as a 
genitive singular: the comm’s forced construction appears 
needless. Whitney, § 492a, says that mé as loc. or dative is 


peculiar to VS. 
Ne cond personal prououn é te as gee. SING. 


Hopkins, JAOS, xx.* p. 222, gives an example of this where 


te is shown to be ace. by the adjective “papam agreeing with 
it: opapam vedmi Site te, By. vii. 49. 10. The comm, explains 
te by team, which G, (in the corresponding passage) has. 'To : 
this I can add only one more example,’ to wit: “ham a@jidpu- 
yami te, vii. 47. 9 (comm.: te trdm ity arthah). Pischel, 
ZDMG, xxxv. 715, cites fe as a Pali ace. from Jitaka i, 225°7*" 
and asa Vedic ace. from RY. i. 30.9. In some Prakrit dia- 
lects, furthermore, ¢e (/¢) is used as ace. sing. See Pischel, 
Pkt. Gr. §§ 420, 421. Notice that me is used as ace. sing. in 


Ardhamigadhi Prakrit, and in Vedic. See Pischel, § 418. 
Second personal pronoun: te as inst. Siig. 


Instances of fe as instrumental singular are not numerous. 
Examples are: buddhir anya na te kdryd, Si. ii, 85. 10, G. ii. 


92.19; comm’s variant at By. il. 85.10; pajitds capi te vayam, 








‘In the proof I add sa te moksayitd sdpdat, vii. 53. 21. 
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ii. 89. 7; 
vyam ca te, iii, 8. 16. The comm. explains all these cases of te 


nahi te nisthuram vacyo bharato, ii. 97. 15; aganta- 


by tvayda except his variant fe at By. 11. 85. 10, where he records 
it as a variant reading only. See above, First personal pronoun: 
me as loc. sing. Pischel, § 421, cites te or de for Pkt. as inst. ; 
and Kuhn, p. 86, cites fe, doubtfully, for Pali. Compare also 
me used as inst. sing. Note, however, that in the instances 
quoted above, fe might be a gen. sing. 


og 
Second personal pronoun: tubhyam as inst, sing. 


The comm. at iii. 49. 39 records tubhyam as a variant of 
teaya of the text—tubhyam ati pathe twayelty arthe arsaim tat, 
Pidas « and / of the text run: 

ndisa varayitui sakyas 
tvayda kriivo nigacarah, 
G. has no corresponding passage. Neither Pali nor Prakrit 
offers any analogies for the use of twbhyam as inst. sing. 
Second personal promoun z tubh yam as gen. sing. 

Tubhyam at i. 54. 15 is to be construed as a genitive: apra- 
meyam balan tubhyam (comm, tubhyain: tava). The meter 
demands ——6 to avoid diiambus at the close of the prior pida 
of a half-sloka; hence tava would be barred. Pkt. tubbham 
(=Skt. tubhyam), as gen. sing., is to be compared. 

Second personal pronoun or yuyam as aeec. pl. 

At v. 64. 17 yiyam is found as ace. pl.: 

najnapayitum io Sham 
yuvardajo ‘smi yady api 
ayuktain hrtakarmdano 


yayam dharsayitum balat. 


On this the comm. observes: 

yady apy aham yuvardjo ‘smi yusman ajnapayitui nesags ca: 
tatra hetuh—krtakarmano yayam: krtakarmano yusmdan ity 
artha arsam idam., tauthapy atah param balad Aharsayituin 
wa yuktam. 


Demonstrative pronouns. 
Ayam: loc, sing. som. 


At v. 16. 11 asyd@ is found as a loc. sing. fem. (in place of 


asydim), in opposition with a loc, sing., namely, némitte : 
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aisvaryain vanarandiie ca 
durlabhan valipalitam 
asyd nimitte sugrivah 


praptavanl lokavisrutah 


The comm. says that asyd@ [i. e. asyds with loss of -s| is a geni- 
tive in place of a locative—suptumyarthe sasthi, The comm. 


also quotes Tirtha as tollows: asy@in nimittaubhitayaim satyau, 


Adjectives declined like pronouns. 


52e | Paseima-. 


P. reads pascimasyam at i. 61. 5, where By. (i. 61. 3), in the 

. =. = - » = or » 
corresponding passage, has pauscimayanm sat By. ~. te. o, 
however, the former form is found. It is to be noted that the 


meter allows either form. 


CONJUGATION. 


Voice. 
529a | Tuterchange £ 1. active for middle, 


Verbs which in Classical Sanskrit are never inflected in the 
active voice, are occasionally used in the Ramayana in that 
voice. The phenomena may be divided into three categories: 
1. where the active is found in Epic Sanskrit only; 2. where 


the active is peculiar to R.; 3. where the active is found only 


in Vedic and R, Examples of 1. are weugdhanti, iii. 16. 22, 


and wasyantas, iii, 23. 15. An instance under 2. is modisyasi, 
vi. 33. 34 (modisye E.). An illustration of 3. is dstsyasi, iv. 
54. 16 (Gsisyati TS.). 


529a | Interchange ~ 2 middle for active, 


Verbs which in Classical Sanskrit are never inflected in the 
middle voice, are used occasionally in the Ramayana in that 
voice, The phenomena may be divided into four divisions, 
namely: 1. where the middle is found in Epic Sanskrit only; 
2. where the middle is peculiar to R.; 3. where the middle is 
found in R., BhP., and Vedic only; 4. where the middle occurs 
only in R, and Vedic. Examples of 1. are bhedayasva, i. 64. 


7%, and tapsyamuhe, t GL, 23 tyaksye, Iv. 62. 15; modisye, v. 


’ 
65. 24, ete. Illustrations of 2. are svapisye, ii. 24. 35, edlayate, 
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i. 40. 15, and Asamisye,' vii. 58. 14. Instances of 3. are gra- 
sate (V.B. BhP.* x. 34. 6), i. 56. 13 and grasamdnasya, i. 56. 
17. Types of 4. are dpsyase (apsyate, etc., B.R.), P. i. 69. 9, 
prapsyase, ii. 24. 30, ii. 74. 12, and avdpsyase, i. 32. 31, 11. 32. 36. 


Personal endings. 
542a | 1. Substitution of primary for secondary ending. 


Examples of this are infrequent and are confined to the use of 
-mas for -ma in the first person plural of the present active 
optative, and to the use of -ta for -ta in the second person plu- 
ral of the present active imperative. Thus: sydmas, i. 45. 16; 
prapunuydaimas, Vi. 66. 24; avdpnuydmas, vi. 66. 25; -gacchatha, 
i. 39. 13, 14. Possibly we have to assume that gucechema 
(before 7-) stands for gacchemas at 1. 9. 16: see above, 125d. 

Ajaras camardas cdiva 


hatha syameti raghava 
is read by Sl. and P.*(i. 45. 17) and G. (i. 46. 17) instead of 
Amara Vijardas caiva 


hatham syano niramnayah, By. 1. 45. 16. 
Of course double sandhi of -as 7- might be assumed, but it is far 
better to regard sydmeti as syama-+iti (Whitney, Gr. $127). 
BhP. at vi. 4. 7 has an imperative second person plural in -tha: 
ma drumebhyo mahabhaga 


dinebhyo drogdh un arhatha. 


For the construction of md followed by the imperative, see 
Whitney, Gr. § 579e. 

Moreover, both Pali and Prikrit employ a primary ending in 
the second person plural of the imperative. Thus: Pali sundatha 
‘hear ye,’ Pkt. wamaha (=*-tha) ‘bow ye.’ See Pischel, $471, 
Kuhn, pp. 100, 101. 

In Mbh. the optative syd@rus is found instead of sydva, pre- 
cisely as SYAMUS for syama, See Holtzmann, p- 22. 

Again it should be noted that both Pali and Prakrit furnish 
parallels: they have. primary endings in the first® (this rarely) 
and second persons sing., and in the second person pl. of the 





1 Not registered by Whitney. 
2 Not given by Whitney as occurring either in R. or BhP. 
IT cannot cite examples for this person in Pali. 
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optative. Thus: Pkt. w@jjdami, kortjjami, nivedijjasi (=Skt. 
nivedayes), citthéjaha (=*-tha) ; Pali janeyyasi, passeyyasi 
(both Majjh. il. 3. 5, pp. 510, 511), bhajeyyasi (Majjh. il. 3. 5, 
p. 512), Aubbethu (SN. iv. 14. 3). 

Furthermore, Pkt. offers an exact parallel to sydimas, ete., in 
that it employs a primary ending -mo (=Skt. -w-as) in the first 
person pl. of the optative. Thus: pucchéjamo, hahéjjamo. 


See Pischel, $$ 459-465. 
542a | Zz. Substitution of secondary for primary ending. 


Instances of this are frequent, but are confined to the sub- 
stitution of -ma for -mus (apart from raisydava, discussed 
helow). Examples of presents in -ma for -mus are sma, i. 14. 
17, 47; P. 1. 29. 24; 1. 28. 13; 1. 31. 4 (2); i. 33. 3, 45 1. 65.19; 
li. 6. 22; i, 17. 93 ii. 48. 285 ii. 54. 6; ii. 54. 37 (comm’s 
variant); 11. 55. 11; i. 57. 125 ii. 61. 26; ii. 63. 335 ii. 92. 6; 
li. 93. 75 iil. 99. 95 ii. 111. 21; iii. 8. 5; iii. 10. 11; iii. 11. 94;' 
pasyamea, ii, VY. 105 i. SL. 245 iv. 56. 13. Examples of future 
in -« for -mas are: karisydima, i, 40.93 prapsyama, i. 45.17; 
vetsyama, 17.9; draksydma, ii. 40. 225 ii. 47. 113 praveksy- 
Gima, ii. 54. 163 Suksyama, ii. 56. 73 gamisydma, ii. 91. 59; 
vatsyaud, iil. 15. 19; iv. 27. 7. Tlopkins (Epic, pp. 245-249, 
251) thoroughly discusses the metrical considerations which 
make for -m« in place of -mas, 

Raiusydva, the only case of the substitution of -v« for -ras 
that I have noted in R., is found at iv. 27. 25. As far as the 
sense is concerned it might be an imperative, and I am inclined 
to regard it as such for the reason that the use of -va for -vas is 
not found elsewhere in R.* 

In Mbh. the same phenomenon is to be observed: thus, sma, 
gacchama, ete. See Holtzmann, p. 18. BhP. at ix. 10. 26 has 
sma (for smas: ha hatah sma vaya natha), and draksyama 
at x. 46.19. Prikrit allows the same substitution, with this 
restriction, namely, that apart from mia (=Skt. sas) and wita- 
rama and dacchaima (=Skt. draksydmas, Wut ef. draksyama, R. 
iil. 40. 22), the use of -m« for -wo (=Skt. -mes) is found only in 
verse. And -ma for -mo in the future is rare. See Pischel, 





' sma occurs so often in every book of R. that it did not seem worth 
while adding more instances of it. 
* Possibly we should emend sma at i. 31. 4 to sva. 
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$$ 455, 520. In Pali -ma is used as a primary ending constantly 
without restriction; thus amha (=Pkt. mha, Epie Skt. sma); 
gacchama, SN. ii. 9, p. 121; bhuvissaina, Gharissama, Apapjis- 
sama, patipajissama, rakkhissama (=*raksisyama, ef. rak- 


SISYE, BhP. viii. 22. 35)—all at Majjh. 1. 4, v, p. 2ie. 
546 | 3. First person dual. 


Although no form in -vas is quotable in the Veda (Whitney), 
and although it is rare in Mbh. (Ifoltzmann), yet in R. the form 
is by no means infrequent. Examples are: jivdvas, il. 53. 31; 
iechavas, ll. 64. 26, ill. 3. 5 tisthavas, il. 96. 20; DECEAULAS, lil. 


61. 18; hurisydavas, iv. 3. 38; pusyavas, iv. 61. 63 gaumisyavas, 


ili. 75. 63; guechdvas, ili. 75. 10. 


On the other hand, forms in -v# are very uncommon in R, 
Examples are: hauravdea, i, 31. 4, vil. 93.173 jivera, Sl. ii. 53. 
32 (corresponding to the jivdvus of By. ii. 53. 31); gaechdva, 
iii. 42. 13 apasydava, iv. 61. 5. 

Instances of the termination -vu/e are about on a numerical 
par with those in -v«, Examples are: dechdavahe, i. 38. 10; 
yatavahe, lll. 61. a7: nikhandvahe, ili, 4. 10; guechavahe, ill. 


a) ~ 


64. 225 ramsyavahe, iil. OY, 14; nivasavuhe, lv.. 24. 2a. 


pe Second person sing. perfect active. 
At v. 67. 13 a wholly anomalous form, cihsepa, occurs as a 

second person singular perfect active: 

sa team pradiptan ciksepa 

darbhaie tai vayasan prati 

tatas tu vayusane diptah 

SO darbho ujagamad hha. 
The comm. notes the form and says that it is Vedic (!) usage: 
cihsepa ciksepitha, arsah prayogah. Possibly (if ciksepa 
stands for *eéhsepas) we should compare Pali babhiive, paupace, = 
*_pas, *-caus respectively. Cf. Kuhn, p. 114. This comparison 


was suggested to me by Professor Hopkins. 
Improper subjunctive. 
563, 576 | Future sense. 
The context shows that we have an instance of this at 1. 9. 6: 


tasyd inane vartan ANASYG 


halah samabhivartata, 
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The comm. correctly explains the form: sumabhivartateti bha- 
visyati lan adabhavas carsah, Si, and P. at i. 8. 10 (the cor- 
responding passage) read: 

tusyaivaie vartamanasyd 


hdlah samabh fvartsyats, 
G. ati. 8.10 (=By. 1. 9. 6) has: 

tuporatasya tasydivane 

halah sumabhivartsyati. 


This construction is seen in the RY. also: thus, tndrasya ni 


viryand pra vocam, 1. oe. 1. 


Imperative mode. 
57Ob | Tiiperative in «tat. 
The comm, at iil. 62. 14' gives, in a half-sloka ‘‘ variant of 
Kataka,” an example of an imperative in -¢d¢t: 
‘tata eva krtarthah Sa 


tatraiva vasatad iti? 


ity ardham adhikain hatakapathe., tuto dugaratha eva krtar- 
thah, vasatad iti lot vyatyayena, Tt may be remarked that in 
Mbh. only one example of this has been pointed out by Holtz- 
mann, namely, Awrutdt. In Vedic the imperative in -/d¢ is not 
rare. See Whitney, Gr. $§ 618, 654, 704, 723, 740, 752¢. They 
become quite common in late works: see L. D. Barnett, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Soc. 1902, p. 430, and 1903, p. 825, and 
Bohtlingk, Ber. d. siichs. G. d. W., 1902, p. 19. 


Prohibitions. 
579a; Speyer, $193] Ma with augmentless timperfect. 


An example is md@ cdinam abhibhasathah, ii. 9. 23. Whitney 
cites one example of this construction from Mbh. See Whitney 
for Vedic examples. Professor Hopkins informs me that the 
construction is not uncommon in late Sanskrit. 


579 | Ma with the optative, 


ee a ar, 


Whitney notes that this combination occurs once and only 
once in RYV., and that no other instance of it is found in the 








1 This, apparently, is the citation meant by Bohtlingk’s iii. 62. 4. 
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older language. It is infrequent in R. Examples are: md 
vipram munyur aviset, i, 10. 313 madharmo mam tha sprset, 
ii. 12. 363; mda ted ghorena caksusd dahet, iii, 50.16; mda ca 
huddhim adharme teva kuryah, vii. 40. 113 ma gacchet, iv. 14. 
13; and, with inversion, gaccher md, iv. 22. 22; and, with the 
particle sma: manyur ma sma bhaved iti, P. i. 9. 65 =By. 
1. 10. 3813 ma smdinam pratyudiksethah, lil. 9. 233 ma sma 
janayet putram idrgam, i. 53. 21. The passage at il. 38. 6 is 
ambiguous. As exaniple of md@ with the precative, BR. give 
masya dharme mano bhiiydt, ii. 75. 42, and I can add no other. 


579e; Speyer, $193] Ma with augmented tense, 


I have noted but three instances of this construction in R., 
namely : 
ma nisada pratisthdarie team 
agamah sasvatih saumah, i. 2. 18; 


ma valipatham anvagah, iv. 34. 18; iv. 30. 81. 


The construction occurs but once in SB., TA., and KS.; in 
Mbh. it becomes more frequent, and in Pali is a favorite, as has 
been illustrated by Speyer, § 193. Thus: mda evam dadvuso 
Aritthau avaca, Majjh. i. 3.2, p. 130; ma... ahuvattha, ibidem ii. 
9, p. 118; mda te ahosi dighurattaimi ahitaya dukkhaydti, ibid. 
i. 5. 10, p. 3323 ma ayyd evam avacuttha, Sam. vol. iv. xlil. 
10. 4; mda agamittha, MV. i. 24. 23 evam me ripam ma ahosi, 
ibidem i. 6.383; ad Yasassa kulaputtassa koci antardyam akasi 


ie ‘jn aT oo a$,° 4 8 c Ww 6s 
agarasind anagariyamw pobbajyjaya ti, ibidem 1. 7%. 3. 


Ma with the future imperative, 


Hopkins, JAOS. xx.* 223, cites a couple of examples of this 
construction, namely: md@ vindsai gamisyadhoam, G, vil. 38. 
Lies and md vindsaie gamisyama, By. vii. 35. 63 (the corre- 
sponding passage). The comm. merely notes that there is 
hiatus between gumisyama and the initial vowel of aprasddya 
(the first word in pida f). Compare below, 938. 





4 Kon a 

z 587e | Augment: ONMLISSLON, 

4 Instances of augmentless forms used as simple indicatives 
are frequent, but (with the exception of the aorists praty- 
’ 
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anujhdsit, ii, 8%. 16, pragusansanta, iv. 55. 18) are confined 

to the imperfect tense; especially numerous are they when the 

verb has a prefix. Examples are: saasat,i. 1.59; abhipirayan 

(comm’s variant), i. 7. 13; bhavan, i. 14. 24 (2)3' ardayan, i. 
i. 


‘7. 34; upaharayat, Ls. 44; Sobhayetam, :. 22. 1 0; abhiran- 


Jayan, 1. 23. 205 Ubhipijayan, 1, 36. 37 anuvrajat, i, 43. 15; 
nivedayat (comm’s variant), i. 50. 223; priyetam, i. 52. 11; 
pidayan, i. 66. 22; prasadayam, 1, 66. 23; utsadayam, i. 75. 24; 
smaratam, le 1. 33 cyavayat, li. 11. 18; vicasta, li. 34. 60; 
avabudhyata, li. 36. 17; payayan, n. 41. v3 prasarayan, n. 48. 
4: SUM pasya, li. D4. 4; ubhivadayan, ll. D6. 16; udirayan, 


ll. 67. 4, 11. 91. 58, 1. 91. 60; wddharam, ii. 63. 52; chindan, 


11. 80. 7%: vin ispatat, me. 2. a9; abh inispatat, i. 12; 91 jaunayat, 


. 
’ 
1 


iii. 14. 18, iil. 14. 29; dahata, iii. 72.3; parihiyata, iv. 16. 27; 


yudhyetam, iv. 16. 30; grhuitam, iv. 60. 20; tadayat, vi. 46.17; 
hurutam, vi. 79. 26; ete, Twenty-nine of the thirty-nine exam- 
ples quoted above are in even pidas; the remaining ten in odd 
pidas. We shall first consider the former cases.—Of these the 
following are not metri causa: Sansat,’ ubhipajayan, abhiraija- 
yon,’ udirayan (three times), prasasansanta, grhnitam. Of the 
remaining twenty-one, nine are due to the fixed number of sylla- 
bles: bhavun, i. 14. 24 (if it be an augmentless imperfect), Sobha- 
yetam, priyctam, pidayan, uddharam, ch indan, dahata, tadayut, 
kurutam, The balance—twelve in number—are due to consider- 
ations of vowel-quantities. Of these, one (abhipirayan) is to 
avoid an amphimacer immediately before v—v vo, which ends the 
pida; one (wicasta) is in order to make the sixth syllable of a 
tristubh line short; all the rest are to produce v—v v at the close 
of the posterior pida of a half-sloka.—Of the ten cases which 
are found in odd pidas, two (wivedayat, cyavayat) are not metri 
causa; seven (vrdayun, utsddayam, smaratdm, sampasyan, 
junayat |twice|, ydhyetdim) are due to the fixed number of 
syllables; one (prautyanujiasit) is to avoid eight long syllables 
in a pada, 





1 So the comm. ; but double sandhi of -ds a- would be possible. 

* Sansad rdmo is not metri causa, because rdmo‘sansan (which P. at i. 
1. 56 reads) could have easily been substituted for it. 

’ This case is rather metri causa, to avoid — vu - before v - vv. 
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PRESENT SYSTEM. 
Root-class. 


618end| Present imperative: strong form in the second person 


plural, 


To stota, ete., should be added bravitu, which occurs at vi. 
14. 10. With dbravitu, Vedic bravituna is to be compared. 
The comm. explains bruvita correctly by brita, For the strong 
form in the second person plural of the present imperative, see 
Whitney, Gr. $§ 618, 654, 690, 704, 723. Compare also Pali 
ganrhatha=*grhnat(hya; Pali sundtha, Pkt. sunddha=*srud- 
t(h)u (cf. Vedic Srnota). 


625a | Transfers to the a- class, 

The roots ds and sds are often inflected according to the a- 
conjugation. Thus: upasante, 1, 14.18; paryupasate, i, 33. 12; 
SaUpasata, i, 43. iz prasasati, i. D1. 22. All the examples 
quoted are metri causa; and it should be observed that they all 
are compounded with a verbal prefix. Compare also below, 
632 and 637. 

32 | Present system of brit. 


Brit as the first person sing. act. of the root bri is quite 
common, Instances of it are found at ii. 19. 45; iii. 13. 173 iv. 
7. 145 vi. 9. 20. In the corresponding passages G. usually 
dodges the difficulty (as at ii. 16. 6=By. ii. 19. 4; iv. 6. 14= 
By. iv. 7. 14) or else substitutes brimo tor brim (as at iil. 19. 
I8S=By. iii. 13. 17), but reads at v. 80. 22 (=By. vi. 9. 20) 
bravimy Ghai hitam pathyam for hitam tathyar ty aham 
brimi: that is, G. never has bramé corresponding to brim of 
the Bombay text in the cited passages. Briimi isa Palicism' of 
the clearest kind, for in Pali brimi is constantly used: in my 
Pali reading I have never observed bravimé. 

Abruvam, the first person singular of the imperfect active, 
which is found in U. and Mbh. also, occurs at ii. 64. 113 i. 86. 
2. In G, the form also occurs, namely, at ti. 66. 9. It should 
be observed in connection with this that in Pali the third person 
sing. imperfect abruvi occurs beside ahbravi=Skt. abravit, 


Bruvadhvam, which occurs also in Mbh. (see BR. v. 157), is 





' Compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 262. 
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found at iv. 64, 22, in place of the ordinary bridhvam. In G. 

the sloka is lacking. Both ahruvam and bruvadhvam are trans- 

fers to the «- conjugation, brought about doubtless by a 
proportion of this kind, to wit: tudanti is to atudam or 
tudadhvam, as bruvanti is to abruvam or bravadhvam, Pali 

dbruvi = *abruvit is a compromise between obravi = ubravit 

and *abruva=*abrucat, having the vocalism of the latter but 

the termination of the former, unless it be an 7s aorist from a 
secondary root bruv (secondary because the 7s aorist of bri 
should make *abravi=Skt. *ubrdavit, ef. Skt. apdvit from the 
root pi). This latter hypothesis is very improbable, as no such 
aorist is made from either brwv or bra in Skt. 





The irregular second person sing. of the act. imperative Jra- 
vihi, which is found also in Mbh. and MarkP., occurs at ii. 23. 
hi, whiel found also in Mbh. and MarkP., occurs at ii. 23 
40, ii. 95.’ 52, lil. 31. 43. G. at ii, 20. 45 has 
tad briahi ko ‘dydiva viyujyatam maya 
corresponding to 
hravihi ko ‘“dydiva maya viyujyatam, 


By. ii. 23. 40. At ii. 105. 51, G. reads 


him angai Satayatu te 


Saresiketi hathyatam c 
for which By. ii. 95.’ 52 has 
Sardisiha hravihi me 


in pada d. According to Jacobi, Ramayana, p. 229, there is no 
passage in G, that corresponds to By. ili. 31. 43: observe, 
therefore, that G. nowhere has dravihi corresponding to bravihi 
of By. in the passages above cited; nor has Béhtlingk cited 
bravihi as occurring elsewhere in the first four books of G. 
The comm., touching on bravihi, says at ii. 23. 40 bravihity 
drsam it, and at iil. 31. 43 bravihi: id arsah. 

In Vedic, strong stems are occasionally used in the second 


person sing. of the act. imperative. Examples are: yuyodhi 
Sisadhi (beside si8ih’), grhnahi, strnahi, prnahi, srindhi, ete. 
See Whitney, Gr. §§ 654, 723. 

Bravisva, second person sing. middle of the imperative with 


» » 


strong for weak stem, is found at By. vi. 3. 3. Doubtless the 


form was made after the analogy of bravihi. 
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Bravita, second person pl. act. of the imperative, has been 
noticed above, 618. 


637D] Present system of han. 


Examples of forms from the transfer stem hana are -hanat 
(augmentless), iii. 51. 18, hanadhvam, iii. 26. 25, hanantas, v. 
58. 153. The starting-point of the transfer was undoubtedly 
thanam, a third person singular viunat being made after the 
analogy of abhavam, abhavat, From ahanat spread forms from 
the thematic stem Hana. In Mbh. there are also similar transfer 
stems. See Holtzmann, p. 22. 

Ghnata (second person plural of the present imperative 
active) is found at vi. 89.19. The comm. notes the form as 
archaic; according to Whitney (Root-Book, under Hau, ‘ smite’) 
it is found in both Epic and Classical Sanskrit. Obviously it 
is an analogical formation: ghnontu is to ghnuta as bhavuntu is 
to bhanata. 


Reduplicating class. 


669, 672 Present system of da. 


~ 


Instances of dadmi are to be found at i. 27. 14, ii. 53. 21. 
Compare Pali dammi=dadmi.’ The form is also found in 
Mbh, and the Purfinas. Madi was made after some such pro- 
portion as this, to wit: Aanmas is to hanmi as dadmas is to 
dudmi., That is, dudmi is a transfer to the root-class. 

Examples of inflection from the secondary root dad. with «a- 
conjugation are adadam, i. 75. 25; adadat, G. iii. 4.19, G. v. 
58. 14. In Mbh. and the Purinas the same phenomenon is 
found, This phenomenon is an analogical formation :—daddaimi 
is to dadasi, dadati, dadamas, C&C... as hbhavdamié is to bhavasi, 
-ti, -dmas, In Vedic, Pali, and Prikrit there are also analo- 


gous formations. See Whitney, $672, Pischel, § 500. 


Transfer to the a- class, 


At iii. 46. 30 is found Jibhyase, which the comm. explains as 
hibhesi. As far as the form is concerned it might be a subjunc- 
tive middle, since it occurs in an interrogative sentence, namely, 
hatha tebhyo na bibhyase, but this supposition is per se highly 





‘Compare Hopkins, Epic, p. 262. 
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improbable ;—especially as in the following sloka we have an 
interrogative sentence, namely, kutham eka mahdranye na 
bibhesi vardnane, in which the indicative 4ibhesi is found: we 
must therefore regard bibhyase as a transfer to the a- class. 
See Hopkins, Epic, p. 247. 


Nasal class. 
688a | bormation of the optative. 
Prayuijiydt, at i. 4. 3, is found: 

cintayam asa ko nv etat 

prayunjiyad iti prabhuh, 
The comm. says the form is Vedic: prayunjiyad iti cehanda- 
sum. The authority for this may be vrijiyam, which is found 
once in Ab., as far as the -7- is concerned. Possibly -yuijiyat 


is regarded by the comm. as a transfer to the a- class with an 





optative formation like sunsiydt, nayita, ete. (Whitney, 738 b), 
and so is called Vedic. Professor Lanman suggests that yuiji- 
yat may be a phonetic spelling of yuijyat (pronounced as a tri- 
syllable), such as we find in swear of TS., or the mahiyam, 
for mahyam, of the Paippalida AV., birch-bark folio 264b’. 


Nu- and u- classes. 
At vi. 90. 4 the middle present participle stwmvdna-, which, 
according to Whitney, is peculiar to the Upanishads, is found: 


tutas tan radksasan sarvan 
harsayan ravanatmajah 
stunvano harsamdandas ca 


idam vacanam abravit. 


The comm. notes the form, and correctly interprets: stunvana 


ity arsam,  stuvann ity arthah. 


715a | Inflection of kr: Sirst person sing. present active, 


At ii. 12. 36, v. 22. 20, and vii. 78. 20 kurmi is found. The 
comm, explains these by karomi. Nurmi is a downright bor- 
rowing from the vernaculars: cf. Githa hurwni, Pali humm 
(=hurmi). The relation of hanmas to hanmi and of dadmas 


to dadmi is like that of kurmas to kurmi, which, accordingly, 


is a transfer from the w-class to the root-class. 
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Transfer to the a- conjugation, 


The form vicinvadhvam is found at i. 39. 13. Whitney lists 
the transfer of cinw- to cinva- as occurring only in Classical 
Sanskrit. 

731] Na- class: transfers to the a- conjugation. 

My collections indicate that this is confined to transfers from 
grhnd- to grhnd-. Examples are: pratigrhna (second person 
sing. present active imperative), G. ili. 9. 27; pratyagrhnata 
(third person sing. imperfect middle), By. iv. 27. 4; agrhnanta 
(third person pl. imperfect middle), By. v. 61. 1.0 Pratyagrh- 
nata is due to the preference of —vu—v to —v—— before a pathya 
foot. The same transfer is found in the Upanishads and Mbh., 
and occasionally in Pali. 


A- class. 
Present system of bhi. 
- At ii. 103. 30 and ii, 104. 15 is the following proverb: 
yadannah puruso bhavati 


tadannds tasya devatah. 


G. at ii. 111. 36 (=By. ii. 103. 30) avoids this by 
yadannah PUruso n mana 


tudannah pitrdevatah, 


Sl. reads as By. It is an open question whether we are to 
regard the By. reading as a hypermetric verse, or pronounce 
bhavati as dissyllabic (éf. Pali hoti, Pkt. bhodi hodi). See 
Jacobi, Rimiayana, p. 24, footnote, Gurupij., p. 62; Hopkins, 
Epic, pp. 252-254, 259, 260, 261; Lanman, as reported by 
Hopkins, Epic, p. 260. 


V4la: ef. 1043 f. | Present middle participle : -dna for “Mand, 


The only instance of this in books i-ii that I have noted is 
parisvajana-, i. 83.10, which the comm. correctly explains.’ 

Whether Vedic cydvdana, ydtana, ete., belong under this 
rubric is difficult to say, as it is doubtful whether they are 
aorists or presents. 

In Pali the use of -@0 for -mdna is infrequent: in my col- 
lections I have noted only vaddno, SN. 898, 888, 910; vada- 





1 Read parisvajanah for -dnd in the comm. 
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824, 825, 876, 879, $85, 898, 


num, SN. 789; vadand, SN. 892, 
9Od5. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
VTA | vletive terminations. 


Passives with active terminations are fairly common. A good 
example is hanyema, iv. 53. 27. Other instances are paryatas, 
ii. 63. 323 prolobhyanti, iv. 62.7; hiyet, v. 37. 57; sambhriyantu, 
i. 12.15. In Mbh. the same phenomenon is to be observed. 
For examples see Holtzmann, p. 25. In Pali and Prakrit, pas- 
sives are ordinarily formed with active terminations, Thus 
Pkt. thuevasé corresponds to Skt. SEMYUSE, Pali wwecati to Skt. 


meyate, See Pischel, $535 ff. 


PERFECT SYSTEM. 
790c | | Lhsecnce of reduplication, 


This is only sporadic. Examples are: -sansivdn, i. 19. 35; 
-visus, V. 22. 45; Sansus, v. 53. 235 and praupijire, vil. 69. BY. 


In Vedic, also, absence of reduplication is infrequent. 
2. Gana instead of wepddhi in the 3rd sing. 


At vi. 80. 5 juhavu is found metri causa instead of juhdva. 
The comm. notes the form and says the absence of rrddhi is 
Vedic; observe, however, that in the Veda the -@- would be short 
only in the first person singular (793 d). At vi. 82. 24 also 
it occurs in exactly the same phraseology; ju/dva being met- 


rically barred, 
793h | é. Strengthen ing iu other than the singular persons. 


Instances of this are quite common, Examples are: jagrahus, 
i. 45. 37 b; PVAMAMAL MS, il. 104. 19; dadargsatus, lll. 69. ai, 
3, Vv. 35. 25; -susarjutus, ii. 72. 1; pusparsatus, vi. 80. 24; 


or 4 .)é 3 99, 
. Sls V1l. 23. 39 5 MLUNLO- 


/ 


-cakartatus, vi. 80. 31 3 VAVALSUS, vi. 5% 
catus, Vil. 23.249. Four (jagrahus, vavarsus [twice |, pusparsa- 
fus|?|) of the instances just quoted are not metri causa. Four 
(dadargatus, iil. 69. 333 -sasarjutus ; cakartatus ; mumocatius) 
are to produce v—u¥ at the close of the posterior pida of a 
half-sloka. Two (pramamdrjus ; dadargatus, iii, 69. 11) are 
to avoid an anapaest immediately before o-—v at the close of 
the prior pida of a half-sloka. The first vipulé is responsible 


for dadargsatus, Vv. ad. 25. 
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Vuyopima and vivesus (RV.) are to be compared with these ; 
in connection with pasparsatus, it should be observed that in 
KeU. paspargus is found. In Mbh. are similar cases of strength- 
ening in other forms than those of the singular; see Holtzmann, 


p. 27%. 
794h | 4. Weak form of the perfect-stem of pat. 


Bohtlingk cites the irregular dpapatus (instead of the regular 
dpetus) as occurring in By, at ili. 3. 20. This is not found in 
the 1902 Bombay text, which correctly has dpetatus (3d person 
dual) : 

tau khadgau ksipram udyamyad 
krsnasarpav dvodyatau 
tnrnam apetatus tasya 


tada praharatam halat. 
807 | 5. Active pe rfect participle, 


These are quite numerous. In books i-ii I have noted the 


following: susruvdn, 1. 19. 22; 


vinedusi, 1. 26. 25; upeyivan, 

i. 58. 23 jajnivan, ii. 10. 10; apedivdn, i. 12. 63 ajajnivdn, 

li. 14. 45; abhidadhyusi, i. 16. 215 -sansivdan, ii. 19. 353 eyi- 
» 


wan, i. 62. 20; -juhrivdn, li. 94. 73 eyusas, i. 99. 6. 


807 | 6G. Middle perfect participle, 


The only instance I have noted is samparipupluvdnam, vi. 
73. 3, which is rightly explained by the comm. In Mbh. possi- 
bly there is one case, namely, didvisdua-; see Holtzmann, 
p. 27. 

7. Pluperfect. 

[ have noted but one pretty certain example of this, namely, 
ababhramat, i. 43. 9. It is not in Whitney’s Root-Book, and 
for it P. (i. 44. 12) has the reduplicated aorist obibhramat. 
The comm. observes: ahbubhramat: drsatvdt sanvaditvai na. 
The fact that vbabhramat is not a reduplicated aorist is shown 
by the reduplicating vowel, which is @and not 7. See Whitney, 
Gr. $$ 643, 660, 782, 858 a, 860. To be sure, were ababhra- 
mat a reduplicated aorist, it could apparently be matched by 
ababhaksat, found in the SB. only, and thus listed by Whitney ; 
but the latter might be a pluperfect on account of the undoubted 
perfect babhaksa, which, although not registered by Whitney, 
occurs in R. at vi. 67. 93. Whether cvhubhaksat is a redupli- 
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cated aorist or a pluperfect, it is impossible to say, except so far 
as the sense of the SB. passage can guide us, since the root 
bhuks is a heavy syllable (Whitney, Gr. § 860 c); whereas, since 
the root bhram is a light syllable, the reduplication-vowel of a 
reduplicated aorist from this root should be -é- (as in abibhra- 
mat), Similarly, because gars is a heavy syllable, the redupli- 
cated aorist of the root sais, asasansat,’ does not militate 
against “bobhramat being taken as a pluperfect (Whitney, Gr. 
$$.860,79). The aorist veakamuta from the root ham ‘love’ 
would indeed furnish an exact parallel to abubhramat from the 
root bhram in having « as reduplication-vowel: but on the one 
hand the form is non-quotable; while on the other the regular 
acikamat occurs in the Brihmanas. Moreover vcakamata in 
form is a pluperfect and not a reduplicated aorist, as is shown 


by its reduplication-vowel -v- (Whitney, Gr, $$ 782, 858, 859). 


AORIST SYSTEM. 
904d | Is- aorist, 

Agyhitam is found at i. 4.4: but P. and SI. (i. 4. 2) have 
agrhuitam, and G,, in a closely corresponding passage (i. 3. 40), 
has jugrhatus, The comm, says that the form agrhitdm. is 
Vedic—chandasam, though it occurs in Epic Sanskrit only. 
The imperatives grhitd and grhisea (in place of grhuitd and 
grhnisva), however, exhibit the same irregularity in formation. 
925a Precatinve. 

In books i and ii I have noted bhfiydt, namely at i. 21. 8 
and ii. 75. 42. Both times it stands for the optative, bhuvet, 
in order to avoid diiambus at the close of the prior pada of 
a half-sloka. Moreover, in i. 1. 100, 7yd¢ occurs four times. 


FUTURE SYSTEMS. 
Sibilant future. 
Use of the anueiliary nowel -7-. 


Some verbs which never assume the auxiliary -7- in Classical 
Sanskrit, assume it rarely in R. Cases in point are: 





? Authorized by the native grammarians, but non-quotable according 
to Whitney, although pra-sasanisanta, an augmentless form of the 
reduplicated aorist of this root, apparently occurs at By. iv. 55. 18. 
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1. Where such usage is authorized by the native grammarians, 
but non-quotable elsewhere. The sole instance of this that I 
have noted is vardhisyate (vartsyati, C.), v. 39. 11. 

2. Where the use of -i- is peculiar to Epic Sanskrit. Ex- 
amples of this are: vusisyasi, i. 48. 29, vasisydimi, i, 30. 39 
(vatsya- Lb. +)3 -sravisyanti, il. 48. 14; Supisye, iv. 11. 5. As 
regards the last two cases, it is to be noted that srosya- and 
Supsya- are authorized by the native grammarians, but that 
neither is quotable. 

3. Where the use of -/- is wanting in Classical Skt., although 
Vedic parallels are found, Instances of this are: jay/syusé, 
i. 27. 8, -juyisyase, vi. 105. 3 (ef. jayisya-, JB.E., beside the 
usual jesyu-, V. +); svapisye, il, 24. 35 (ef. svapisya-, AV.R., 
beside the usual seapsya-, B. +). 


Non-use of the aUrtliahy powell -i-, 


In R. the auxiliary vowel -/- is sometimes omitted in verbs 
where such omission does not obtain in Classical Sanskrit. The 
instances may be divided into two classes, namely: 1. where 
such omission of -/- is common to Mbh. and R.; 2. where such 
omission of -/- is peculiar to R. As examples of class 1 may be 
cited: tyuksydamé, ili. 74. 283 tyaksyanti, iv. 54.163 tyaksye, ili. 
15. 36; iv. 62. 15 (tyajisya- E.+-). As examples of class 2 I 
can cite from root rads, the future raksye (marked with an 
interrogation point by Whitney), which occurs at i. 61. 19; 


Sa 


this stands for raksisye (which, though not given by Whitney 
in his Root-Book, occurs in BhP. at vill, 22. 35), as if implying 
*pakssye. The comm. glosses raksye by ruksisyami. More- 
over, raksydimi is found in BKM, at ii, 2. 2°". Again a future 
tuksyati, ete., from the root taks, is authorized by the native 
grammarians, though, to be sure, it is non-quotable. Further- 
more, the root 7/s makes a future 7ksyati, ete., at iv. 40. 39, 
vi. 32. 25, vi. 59. 141. The form is precisely analogous to 
didhuksydmi instead of didhaksisyaini: see below, 1036 a. 


933a Personal endings : substitution of secondary for primary 
ending. 


The substitution of -m« for -mas is frequent. Examples of 
this are: harisyama, i. 40.9; draksydima, ii, 40. 225 saksyama, 


ii. 56. 7, ete. Compare above, 542a. Whether we have the 
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substitution of -vu for -vas in raimsydra, iv. 27. 25, is doubtful. 
See below, 938. 
93560 | Future stem of grah., 


Although Béhtlingk gives many citations for a future grhis- 
yati (ete.), in the Bombay editions of 1888 and 1902 gra- is 
found instead of gy- in each one of the specified instances. The 
sole example of a future yrhisya- that I have noted in the Bom- 
bay edition of 1902 is yrhisydmas, vi. 64. 26.—A future grahis- 
yati is made at vi. 82. 74 G., to which passage, however, By. 
seems to have no correspondent. Neither of the forms above 
quoted is metri causa.—It may here be noted that the future 
grhisyati (ete.) is not peculiar to Epic Sanskrit, as it is found 
in the Brhat-Katha-Manjari at xvi. 2.39. The form grhisyami 
(I. c. ix. 1.20.7") is apparently a compromise between grhisyaimi 
and grohisyame, 


Keuture stem of jan. 


A future stem jdsya- is sometimes found instead of the regular 


janisya-. Thus: -jdsyatha, P. i. 38. 6, and comm, on By. i. 


37. 6. 
938 | Optative, 


Draksyeta is found at iii. 56. 20. The comm. explains it by 
pusye ¢. 

938 Tinperative, 

Though Bohtlingk refuses to admit a future imperative fer the 
epics, yet in the Ramiyana there are some undeniable instances of 
it. Such are: apanesyantu, iii. 56. 27; draksyantu, vi. 73. 7; 
vatsyantu, vii. 40. 1%. Furthermore, [ hold with Wopkins 
(Epic, p. 247) that forms in -syadhvam are future imperatives. 
Examples of these are: bhavisyadhvam, 1. 27. 273 draksyadh- 
OU, iv. 67. 21: gamisyadhvam, G. V1l. 38. ita. The only 
example of a future imperative in -wa that I have noted is 
gqumisyamd, By. vii. 35. 63 (=G. vil. 38. 113). Perhaps yl bit- 
sydva, iv. 27. 25, belongs under the rubric of future imperative. 
See above, 935 a. 

94] | Conditional. 


In all the poem I have noted but one instance of the condi- 
tional, namely: samayoksyata (vi, 128. 67); this the comm. 


correctly designates as such (he says drso li). 
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Periphrastic future. 
944b | Omission of auxiliary. 

The usual asi is omitted with hurta and yoddha, found 
respectively at i. 18. 58 and i. 20. 3. 

Y44e] Optative of auxiliary. 

Whitney gives one example of this, namely, yoddha@ sydam, 
which is found at P.SI. i. 22. 25; in place of it By. (i. 20. 27) 
and G, (i. 23. 26) in the corresponding passages have yoddhuin 
yasyami and pratiyotsyami respectively. I have noted no 
other. 

VERBAL ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 
Passive participle. 


Use of the auriliary vowel -i-, 


In the Rimiyana the auxiliary vowel -/- is sometimes used 
in the past passive participle of verbs where it is not employed 
in Classical Sanskrit. An example is nirasita-, G. iv. 13. 45 
(usta-,V.+). Compare Pali tasita-, Pkt. tusiya- (beside tattha-= 
Skt. trastu-), *trasita-, as contrasted with Skt. trasta-; Pali 


supita-, as opposed to Skt. supla-. 
Non-use of the AUrtliary nowel -i-. 


In the Rimayana the auxiliary vowel -é- is rarely omitted in 
the past passive participles of verbs where in Classical Sanskrit 
such omission either does not obtain or else is rare. ‘ Examples 
are: Asubdha-, ii. 114. 4 (ksubhita- E.+-3 ksubdha- B.+-, but 
rare in C.)3; -usta-, vil. 23. 4 (wsita-, S.4-3 usta- E.). With 
-uvsta- may be compared Pali and Pkt. vuttha-.' With the Skt. 
timita-, guphita-, apahasita-, lasita-, contrast the forms tinta- 
(Pali, Ap.), guttha- (Pkt.), ohattha- (Pkt.), lattha- (Pkt.): ef. 
Pischel, § 564, $565. 

Infinitives. 


Use of the aur iliary vowel -i-, 


In the Ramayana the auxiliary vowel -/- is sometimes used in 
the stem of the infinitive where it is either wholly wanting or 





‘ Otherwise Pischel, who implies that Pkt. [and Pali] vuttha- comes 
from *vasta-. Pali vusita- and Pkt. usia- correspond to Skt. usita-; 
whereas, on the other hand, Pali vasita- and Pkt. vasia- imply forma- 
tion from vas as a secondary root. 
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else rare in Classical Sanskrit. Examples are: sahitum, ii. 20. 46, 
3. 10, ii. 40. 42, ii. 30. 215; -haritum, iii. 68. 4; bandhitum, 
r. li, 18. 23; nayitum, v. 37. 39. In Pali and Prakrit the 


ll. 4 
Sl. ¢ 
same phenomenon occurs. Thus: Pkt. gamidum, Pali gamitum, 


~ 


as contrasted with Skt. gantum, Similarly Pkt. haridum, mar- 
ium, -haridum, ramidum, dahidum, -bandhidum,=Skt. kartum, 
martum, hartum (haritum once in R.), rantum (Epie rami- 
tum), dagdhum, banddhum (Epie bandhitum), respectively. 
Compare above, under Passive Participle, Use of the auxiliary 
vowel -i-. 
Non-use of the. auxiliary vowel -i-. 

In the Ramayana the auxiliary vowel -7- is rarely omitted in 
the stem of the infinitive where it is used in Classical Sanskrit, 
An example is laptum, v. 26. 1 (lapitum C.). 


Infinitive modeled on present stem, 


At ii. 106. 5 -siditum is found as the infinitive of the root 
sad, This is clearly from a secondary root sid, abstracted from 
the present sidati, ete. In Pili and Prikrit we have the same 
phenomenon, Thus: Pkt. anugacchidim is formed from the 
present stem of the root gam, Pkt. anucitthidum similarly ; 
Pali pucchitum, Pkt. pucchidum in the same way from pucch 
abstracted from the present pucchadmi; Pali ganhitum from 
the secondary root yganh (present gunhati = grhndti). See 


~w 


Pischel |. ¢. $573. 
Infinitive: stem modeled on the passive participle. 


Instances of this are rare. Examples are: prasthitum, ii, 30. 
10, grhitu-kamas, G. v. 2.25. The cases of grhitum for gra- 
which Béhtlingk gives as occurring in the Bombay recension are 
not found in the Bo. ed. of 1902: gra- is always substituted. 
It is in place to note that grhitum is not peculiar to Epic Sans- 
krit, for it is found in BKM. xv. 1. 12°". 

Gerund. 
Use of the auxiliary vowel -i-. 

The auxiliary vowel -7- is taken by verbs in R. in some cases, 
where such usage does not obtain in Classical Sanskrit. Thus: 


utsmayitvd, ‘. A 65; smayited,’ vi. Ti. 46; -tapited,® vi. 68. 3. 





1 Given by Whitney as occurring in compounds only. 
* Not registered by Whitney. 
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990a | Gerund: -tva for -ya. 


Gerunds in -¢v@ from compounded roots are very common, 
but the majority of them are from the causative stem. Examples 
from the primary conjugation are: wtsmayited, i. 1. 65, ill. 43. 
433; updasited, i. 1. 97; anudhyatva, P. i. 2. 20; puraskrtvd, 1. 


>] 
11. 27, i. 73. 10; aprsted, i. 72. 20, i. 74. 1, 23 vinarditead, iii. 
30. 18; visurpitvd, iv. 63. 2; ASUMSPTStU A, iv. 67. 16; nihatvd, 


v. 53. 40; prabaddhva, v. 58. 131; pratapitvd, vi. 68. 3. 
Examples from the causative stem are: nivedayitud, i. 1. 74, 
iii. 1. 18, iv. 39. 43; visarjuyited, i. 8. 21, 23, i. 12. 22, i. 19. 
34, iv. 38. 2, vi. 9.23; sumvartayited, i. 16. 24; neers 
1. 54. 5; ptiges gra i. 67. 173 utthapayitod, ii. 72. 23; -varta- 
yited, i. 73. 27, iv. 30. 22; dsvdsayitrd, li. 89. 22; sioaiasitinl, 
li. 89. 22, iv. 39. ‘a: samyojayited, i. 115. 18; pradargayited, 
lil, 32. 25; wntelieniiin, iii. 40. 18, iil. 42. 8; apavahayited, 
iv. 28. 39; paritosayitud, iv. 30. 57; nipidayitod, iv. 31. 37; 
prasadayited, iv. 31. 44; prapayited, iv. 58. 35; vistaumbhayi- 
tyd, Vv. 36. 39 . utpatayited, v. 43. 17; utikramayited, vi. 41. 
66; vicarayited, vil. 46. 21. 

Panini at vii. 1. 38 states that gerunds in -fvd@ from com- 
pounded roots occur in the Veda, As a matter of fact they 
occur from AV. down. Whitney cites pratyarpayitud, AV. 
(the only case in AV.); samirayited, MS., virocayited, TA.; 
utksiptvd, U.; pratyuktea, E.; pratyasited, 8.3 prahasited, 
Mbh.; saiudargayitved, Mbh.; vimuktvd, R.; nivedayitud, R.; 
prokted, Pane. ; anupited, V.B.S. 

In Pali compounded verbs of the primary conjugation take 
-tva@ more frequently than -yv. Examples are: druhitvd, SN. 
: 8.6; sannated, Majjh. i. 1. 1, p. 13 patipucchitea, ibidem i. 

. 5, p. 27; purakkhated, ib, i. 1. 5, p. 28; nikkhipited, ib. 
“ 1. p. 207; anupariharited, ib. 1. 5. 5, p. 306; obbhanjited, 


ib. i. 3, p- 343 ; succhikated, ib. il. 1. Ba p- 344; ahhujited, 


1] 
ib. il. 1. 1, p. 346; santharitvd, ih. 1. 1. 3, p. 3d4; pavisited, ib. 
mF 3, p- BO4; manasikarited, ib. il. 1. 3, p- do4. Examples 
where -yv is used are: oruyha (Skt. avaruhya), F.Jat. 46; 
adaya, utthaya, nissaya—all in Majjh. i. 1. 3, on p. 354. 
Compounded causative verbs take the gerund in -¢vd exclusively. 
Examples are pondmetvd (SN. ili. 7, p. 108)5 vitisaretvd (SN. 
iii. 7, p. 103); ohdretva, acchadetvd’ (both at Majjh. ii. 1. 1, 





1 Skt. dechd-, not Skt. dccha-. 
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p. 344) ; abhivadetra, nivasetvd, parnnapetra, potitthapetvd, 
pokkhaletead, sundassetvd, samadapeted, samuttejetvd, sampa- 
hamsetvda, adropetva (all at Majjh. ii, 1. 3, p. 354). 

In Prakrit, AMg. and JS. and JM. use -ted frequently in 
place of -ya. Thus AMg. weanétta = *upanitod, utthitta= 
*utsthitvd, nijjhaitta =*nidhyated, aphalitta =*dasphalayited, 
uttasaitta = *uttrasayited, pagappactta =*prakalpayited ; JS. 
Gdlocitta=*alocayited, nihanitta=*nihanited ; IM. dhanitta= 
*ihanited, puccakkhaitta= ‘pratyakhyayited. For details see 


Pischel, $§ 581-594. 
990a | Gerund : “4 for -tind. 


Gerunds in -ya (for -t¢@) from uncompounded roots are not 
uncommon, but are confined to a comparatively small number 
of verbs. Examples are: wsya, i. 27.1, 1. 48. 9, ii. 15.1, ti. 52. 
84, vil. 72.19; grhya,' i. 29. 25, 1. 43.6, 1.49. 6, 1. 3. 34, ii. 68. 
13; dréya, i. 30. 19, 1. 48. 11, i. 76. 22, vii. 1.11, vii. 8. 19, vii. 
23. 33, vil. 33.83 tyajyo, 1. 58.113 yosya, SI. 11.39. 103 tudya, 
ii. 75. 173 rusya, ii. 97. 123 yumya, iil. 69. 5; sthapya, ii. 14. 
22, iv. 25. 52, vi. 41. 3, vil. 23.’ 28; laksya, vil. 15. 1; prechya, 
vil. 37.°175 lobhya, vii. 23.' 60. The fixed number of syllables 
is responsible in small measure for part of these, especially in 
the case of sthapyu (grhya occurs so frequently that we can 
scarcely assign this as a cause). The fact that no gerund in 
-tvd is quotable from the roots tv/ and rvs accounts for tudya 
and rusya respectively: the meter as regards these two is not a 
determining factor. The termination vo—vY at the close of the 
posterior pida of a half-sloka is accountable for wsya, i, 52. 84; 
drsya, i, 48. 11, vil. 8.19, vil. 23. 33; gumya, labhya. The 
first vipulaé is the cause of dréyu at vil. 1. 11, for the second 
vipulé (—vv) is not as frequent after ’——— as is vuu: see 
Hopkins, Epic, pp. 221, 235, 236, 448 (bottom), 449 (top), 450. 
Drsya, ati. 30. 19, 1. 76. 22, vil. 33. 8, and preehyo are in order 
to make the fifth syllable of a pathyé pida as the prior pida of 
a half-sloka short. The remaining examples (wsya, i. 27. 1, i. 
48.9, 11, 15. 1, vil. 72. 19, tyajya, yojyo [By. yukteda]|) are not 
metri causa, 





' Grhya occurs so frequently in every book of the Rimayana that it is 
not worth while to cite every passage in which it occurs, even in the 
first three books. 
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In Mbh. the same phenomenon occurs; for examples, Holtz- 
mann, p. 40. BhP. has Artya at x. 32. 8. Whitney (l.c.) cites 
a few examples from Manu, AGS., SvU. As -fvd is not used 
in Maharastri Prikrit, and only occurs in the gerunds /aduwa and 
gudua (=krtvd and gated respectively) in Sauraseni, Magadhi, 
and Dhakki Pkt., there is no need of citing instances where 
uncompounded verbs of these dialects have -ya for -tvd. 
Examples where Prakrit dialects other than these show -yu for 
-tv@ in uncompounded verbs are: AMg. pussa (= *pusya), 
chindiya( = *chindya), janiya ; IM. suniya ; JM. JS. gahiya 
(= Epic yrhya); A. ginhia. 


990b | Gerunds with the Negative prefie a. 


Panini, vii. 1. 37, gives the rule that verbs compounded with 
the negative prefix « take the gerund in -tvd, Kielhorn (Skt. 
Gr. $513 b) merely states that « is permissible with either -fod 
or -ya. He gives anitud and acoruyitva as instances where -tvd 
is used; others may be given: adrsteud (Kus. i. 6, BhP. vi. 
5. 6, 11, 12; By. iv. 47. 7, v. 13. 38), avidituad (BhP. ix. 
‘Ss. 40), akrtvd (By. iv. 65. 30), abaddhuva (By. vi. 2. 11), dcin- 
tuyited (By. vi. 56. 12, vi. 100. 45); whatvd (By. ili. 23. 22); 
udarsayited (By. vi. 65. 4). As examples where -ya is used 
he cites aviniya and aprabodhya ; but in any case the verbal 
prefixes v/- and pra- require the gerund in -yw: the only case 
of a gerund which has the negative prefix @ as well as a verbal 
prefix, but the suffix -f7@ instead of -yu, that I can cite for 
Sanskrit is aswisprstvd, By. iv. 6%. 16, which is matched by 
Pali wsallaukkheted (Andersen, Pali Reader, p. 3, line 18). 
Whitney states that the negative prefix « (or a) does not cause 
the gerund to take the form in -yv, but cites acintya as an 
exception, Tis exception is found at By. vi. 58. 51; and to it 
I can add from my collections only adréya (v. 7. 16) and agrhya 
(vi. 101. 35). 
993a | Gerund in “4 (7). 

The comm. at ii. 39. 10 (By. ed. 1902) gives yojyd@ as a 
variant to yukted of the text: yuhted=yojayited,  yojyd itt 
pathe ‘pe coam eva, Si, reads YoY. As far as the meter is 
concerned any one of these three readings satisfies the require- 
ments. Unless yojyd@ is a misprint (and the Bombay oblong text 
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does not help us in this matter, for it has yojyeti, etc.), we have 
an extraordinary archaism, for in RY. the -¢ of -yqa is long in 
two-thirds of the cases. The prolongation is found in AV. but 
once, and that ina RV. passage (so Whitney). 


SECONDARY CONJUGATIONS. 
Intensive. 
10135b] Present active participle with retained nasal, 


At i. 60. 31 jajvalan occurs instead of the regular jajvalat, 


Desiderative. 
1036a | Future. 


The irregular didhaksydami is found at iii. 68.27. The comm. 
says dagdhum tiechami syan arsah., The future ruksye, i. 61. 
19 (marked with an interrogation point in Whitney’s Root- 
Book, though the comm, explicitly glosses it by ra/:sisyami), in 
place of raksisye,' is a precise analogy to didhaksydimi instead 
of didhaksisyami. Accordingly it is somewhat doubtful 
whether jijidsyamas (Mbh.), didhaksyami (R.), and miman- 
syant (GGS.), all of which Whitney declares to be ‘* presents 
with -sya- blunderingly for -su-,” are not to be regarded as 
futures with -sya- (through -s[7]sya-) in place of -sisya-. 


Causative. 
1042n | Stem in -dpaya-. 
To Whitney’s examples kridapaya, jiwapayd, and diksapaya 
I can only add tarjapayati and bhartsapayati (both at vi. 34. 9). 
It is unnecessary to give Pali and Prikrit examples, as this for- 
mation is a favorite in both. See Pischel, $$ 551-553. 


1043°f| Present middle participle: -ana- for -mana-. 


Instances of this are fairly numerous. Examples are: sobha- 
yandu, 1.22.73 prarthaydnasya, li, 25. 33; cintaydna-, i. 8. 2, 


li. 64. 58, i. 118. 38, iii. 55. 2, vil. 37°. 28; lobhaydnam, iii. 
44. 5; vedaydnas, vi, 67. 26. 


1050a | Siqgmatic future, 


Examples of this are frequent. Without pretending to com- 


A ~ 


pleteness I cite: /epayisyami, ii. 9. 49; hdrayisyasi, ii. 12. 75; 





' Not in Whitney’s Root-Book : it occurs at BhP. viii. 22. 35. 
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smarayisyati, iv. 1. 68; bhaksayisyati, iv. 5%. 3; laighayis- 
yati, iv. 64. 15; darayisyami, iv. 67.17; Sosayisyamd?, iv. 67. 
17, 22, vi. 21. 22, vi. 22.15; sddhayisyati, iv. 65. 384; cirnayis- 
yami, iv. 67. 18; khampayisyami, iv. 67. 22; dhdarayisyati, iv. 
67. 36; dvarjayisyami, v. 62. 2; adipayisyami, vi. 13. 19; 
ksobhayisye, vi. 21. 24; vddayisyami, vi, 24. 433; samdar- 
Sayisyati, vi. 25. 19; vartayisyasi, vi. 33. 30; darayisye, vi. 
60. 69; bodhayisyati, vi. 60. 70; tarpayisyami, vi. 60. 80; 
utsadayisyamdi, vi. 63. 42; yodhayisyami, vi. 63. 43; pdatayis- 


yami, Vi. 63. 52; Samayisyami, vi. 63. 52; janayisyati, vi. 


LOL, 20% darsayisyaimt, vii. 98. 6. 


COMPOUNDS. 
Form of prior member. 


dn- stems, 


Although an wn- stem, as prior member of a compound, regu- 


larly loses the nasal, wAsan- at ii. 32. 38 makes whsdna-, a trans- 
fer to the a- declension from the accusative whsdnam., 


aS- stews, 


Arcis makes are7- in the compound saptasaptarcivarcasas at 
v. 45. 1 and in the compound arcimali at v. 53. 40. That is, 
are/s in these two instances is transferred to the 7- declension. 


Case-forms as prior member of a) compound, 
e ‘ 


In the Veda all the oblique cases are so found (Whitney, Gr. 
$1250). The instances of nominatives thus occurring are con- 
fined to a few 7- stems and are plainly devoid of functional 
significance (cf. mdtd-pitrbhydam, -pitros). In the epos, accord- 
ingly, the survivals of this phenomenon are confined wholly to 
compounds with an accusative : but some are of stereotyped 
character, and are no longer felt as compounds (such are 
patamyga-, vihangalma|-. Instances where the compounds are 
felt to be such are fairly numerous. Examples are: pathyari- 
curdm, li. 30. 93 sdgarangamdam, li. 49. 10, ii. 52. 3. 

Stem-finals in composition. 
iS 5a | Ujt- STEIIS, 

As the final member of a compound, rdjun often loses its -1; 
and so we find beside yucardjanam (ii. 4. 16) YUvarajus (v. 64. 
17), and beside surardjias (ii, 74. 17) surardjas (ii, 74. 19). 


Furthermore, we have pratirdjdanas at 1, 70. 28. 





St Caan 
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APPENDICES. 
Gender.’ 

In R. a few words are of a gender different from that which 
they show in Classical Sanskrit. The following are worthy of 
mention: 

Maseuline for fomin 71. 

Ati, 71. 24 phalgunydm is masculine, as is shown by wttare 
agreeing with it. 

At it. 40. 6 gatir is masculine unless esa (so SL, By. 18735 and 
1888) be a misprint for esd (the meter favors esd). 

Purikha- is masculine at vi. 42. 16, as is shown by its termi- 
nation -dn. 


Maseuline for neuter, 


At i. 2. 9 mithuna- is masculine as in Veda. This is shown 
by carantam, which agrees with it. 

Agsrumapada- at i, 10. 15 is masculine as shown by its ter- 
mination -v, though at iii. 11. 47 it is neuter. 

At i. 45. 19 -surpasirdnsi has a masculine pple. vamanto 
agreeing with it. This isa sense-construction. P. has*vamanty, 
i. 45. 20, corresponding to -anto, 

At i. 53. 19 Sutdni has a masculine adj. agreeing with it, 
namely, bhasitan, This is a case of attraction caused by the 


mase., haydudm (which depends on s«fdné), in the next pada. 
Keminine for penuter, 


The comm., i. 2. 6, gives val/kuld as a variant to -lam of the 
text. 


Neuter for masculine. 
At vi. 10. 16 occurs savisrpani. BR. mention the use of the 
word with this gender as found in the older language. 
Neuter for feminine (?). 


Hanumant says to Sita (v. 38. 3) ‘you can’t cross the ocean 


because yowre a woman,’ stritvdn na team samarthasi 
sagaraiu wyativartituim, 
Here the comm. gives the variant: 


stra tua na tu samartham hi, 





1 See also Honkins, Epic, p. 264, footnote. 
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and says that samartham is for -thad, and quotes Tirtha to the 
effect that the change of gender is archaic. Even with his 
reading we need resort to no such desperate shifting: join 
stritvam na tu samarthan hi ‘womanhood (i. e. womankind) 
is not able.’ 


Breaches of CONnLNMMON concord, 


These are not frequent. The following are of sufficient 
interest to justify their insertion: 
Dual subject with plural verb, 
If, with Bohtlingk, we regard sma ati. 31. 4 as a finite verb, 
such a case is found here: 
imau sma munisardiila 
hiinkardau sumUpagatan 
ajnapaya munisrestha 
Sadsanam kharavava kim. 
If sva were found elsewhere in R., as it is in Mbh., we might 
be justified in emending sa in this instance to sra; but the 
comm, takes smu asa particle, and this seems wholly acceptable, 
and is supported somewhat by the variant of G, (at 1. 34. 4), 


which has ¢davdau dvdu. 
Dual subject with singular verb, 
At vi. 48. 16 we have an undoubted case of this in the words 
rayghavau pratyapadyata, Tn the verse vi. 22. 6, which reads 


tusmin wikhyste sahasa 
raghave na sardasane 
POAUST sampaphaleva 
parvatas CU cakamptre, 
we have perhaps rather to assume that rodas7 is felt and used as 
a singular, as it undoubtedly is at RV. vill. 70 (59). 5. 
Phiral subject mith singular verb, 
The diiambic rule is responsible for the following case: 
astadasa hi wAPSane 
waWd janmant ganyate, ili. 47. 11. 
Hopkins, Epic, p. 245, gives other interesting examples of* this 


kind, showing how grammar is subordinated to metrical exigen- 


cies, 




















Recent Discussions of Totemism.—By Professor Crawrorp 
H. Toy, Harvard University. 


Tue terms ‘‘totem” and ‘*totemism” have been and _ still 
are used in several different senses. Mr. Frazer in his 7otem- 
ism speaks of clan totems, sex totems, and individual totems; 
and, though he observes that the second and third of these are 
not really totems, he continues to employ the terms, and they 
have ever since been employed, As the precise meaning of the 
word ‘*totem” is not known, its employment is a matter of 
convention—we may use it as we will. But the things meant 
by the three terms mentioned above differ one from another in 
some important respects. The first term designates a clan 
organization, the third has no bearing on the communal clan 
life, and the second is too vague to be significant. It is desir- 
able in the interest of clearness to have different names for 
things so different, and, as the first of these varieties is by far 


the most important, it is better to restrict the terms ‘‘ totem” 


> to the clan organization, and to give other 


and ‘* totemism ’ 
names to the other two sorts, and such is the tendency in recent 
discussions. We may therefore reserve the designation ‘* totem- 
ism” to indicate an exogamous organization in which a clan 
thinks itself allied by an intimate and sacred bond to a species 
of animal or plant or to some other natural object, every person 
male or female of the clan being born into the clan, all the mem- 
bers of the clan refraining from eating of the totem object when 
this is edible. What is called the individual or personal totem is 
not inherited but is chosen by the man himself or by his parents 
or friends, and as a rule is not transmissible, nor does it affect 
marriage relations; it resembles, then, the clan totem only in 
the single point of involving an intimate relation between men 
and a certain class of natural objects. | We may call it a tute- 
lary spirit. Of the so-called ‘‘ sex totemism ” we have very little 
information. It has been observed so far only in Australia, and 
there only in a few places, and appears to have no influence what- 
ever on the social life of the tribe. It resembles the others in 


that it is marked by a special relation between human beings 
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and classes of animals or plants, but otherwise it seems to be 
without sociological significance, and, without denying that it 
may prove to be important, it will here be ignored. Exogamy 
is commonly assumed as a characteristic of clan totemism; 
though it has not been proved to exist everywhere, yet it is so 
generally found in communities in which totemism in a strict 
sense exists that we are warranted in regarding it provisionally 
as a characteristic of totemism. 

Further, it has lately been insisted that totemism must be 
kept apart from the general worship of animals and plants, of 
which there are examples all over the world. The same remark 
holds of the cult of family gods, of the organization of secret 
societies, of the employment of oaths, ordeals, colors, and of 
the observation of omens from the appearances of animals or 
plants. In all these cases there is a relation to an animal; but 
they do not present the peculiar social characteristics of clan 
totemism. It is possible that they may be found, in the last 
analysis, to be closely related to totemism, In the meantime it 
will conduce to clearness to keep them apart. 

The question of the line of descent in early communities 
requires fuller examination than has yet been given it. In gen- 
eral in strictly totemic communities the descent is through the 
mother, and the practice of exogamy is held by many to be 
immediately connected with this rule of descent. but as the 
facts are not fully known, it will be better to treat every case 
by itself, to inquire in each case how descent is reckoned, and 
whether, if it be through the father, there are traces’ of its 
having been formerly through the mother. 

What seemed to be a revolutionary description of totemism 
was announced by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in their work on 
on The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899). Of the 
Arunta tribe, which apparently had a totemic constitution, they 
stated that marriage was permitted within the totem clan, and 
that it was not only allowed but was in certain cases required 
that the clansmen should eat of their totem. This description, 
the correctness of which is indisputable, seemed to some writers 
to force us to a new definition of totemism, and to call fora 
re-examination of the whole subject. But a closer analysis of 


the facts, as given by Spencer and Gillen, has made it probable 
that the condition of things in the Arunta tribe is not primitive, 
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that we have in fact here not the original form of totemistic 
organization, but rather a development in which some of the 
early characteristics have been modified. Though the clans are 
now endogamous, there are signs that they were formerly 
exogamous; though they now eat the totem, there are hints 
that this was not always the custom, That is, we have appar- 
ently in this tribe an example of a partial dissolution of 
totemism.’ ; 

Another instance of partial dissolution must probably be 
recognized in the case of the Kwakiutl tribes of British Colum- 
bia reported by Dr, Franz boas.* In these tribes, he states, the 
clan is not held to be descended from the totem—to all ques- 
tions concerning the origin of a totem he obtained in answer 
only legends recounting how a mythical ancestor had received 
the crest of the clan from an animal. Such crests are now 
placed on the fronts of houses and on totem poles, The legends, 
however, appear to involve belief in descent from a beast. Thus 
the ancestor of the bear clan was transformed, by association 
with a bear, into the shape of that animal, and a magical cere- 
mony was necessary to restore his human form. Obviously the 
bear was the ancestor, This story is quite of a piece with those 
that are told of the Arunta mythical ancestors, among whom 
changes from man to beast and from beast to man were frequent 
and facile. As to individual guardian spirits, these are found 
alongside of the clan totem, and doubtless had a different origin. 
It may be added that the ‘‘ totem posts,” with their elaborate 
heraldic devices, though they do not absolutely involve descent 
from beasts, accord naturally with that hypothesis, and indeed 
receive from it their easiest explanation. It appears, then, that 
neither the Arunta conditions nor those of British Columbia 
call for a modification of the current definition of a totemic clan. 

The necessity of recognizing the process of dissolution has 
been brought out in recent works. Dissolution is a general 
social phenomenon, but it is only of late years that its import- 
tance in the study of totemism has been recognized. It has 
become apparent that in every case of an apparently totemistic 
cult it is necessary to inquire whether this represents the earliest 





é 


' See the criticisms in Folk-Lore, 11, 65 ff. and L’ Année Sociolog. 5, 
82 ff. 
*In U.S. Nat. Mus. Report, 1895, p. 323. 
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form or is a modification of early forms induced by social pro- 
gress. There are hundreds of examples of animal cults in the 
world, exhibiting many slight differences in detail, some of 
them appearing to approach very near totemism, There may 
always be, of course, a question whether any incomplete form 
is preparatory to or consequent on the more developed form; 
this question can be answered only by a full examination of all 
the facts accessible. 

Recent writers have announced a good many theories of the 
origin of totemism. The most of these may be included in two 
classes: those which deduce the institution from an individual 
custom, and those which refer it to an original clan usage. We 
may briefly mention the principal varieties under these heads. 

Proceeding from the sociological view that the family and 
the clan are founded by individuals, it is natural to suppose that 
such may be the origin of totemistic organizations. A totem 
clan is in fact simply a clan with a peculiar relation to some 
natural object; if we can account for the origin of clans in 
general, it will remain only to ask how such bodies came to 
believe that they had a peculiar connection with an animal or a 
plant. One view, which has been provisionally indorsed by Dr, 
E. 6b. Tylor, is based ona Melanesian custom: a man announces 
that after death he will take the form of this or that animal or 
plant; his descendants will revere the object in question as the 
embodiment of the spirit of the ancestor, and thus the man 
becomes the founder of a totemic family.' A similar theory is 
that which is sugested by Iill-Tout* from the custom of cer- 
tain village communities in British Columbia, in which the indi- 
vidual mark is said to pass into the clan mark; for some reason 
a man chooses an animal or plant for his special friend and 
device, and, if he is a prominent man, his example may be fol- 
lowed and the totem clan arises. A somewhat different form of 
this individual theory is suggested by the well known custom of 
many American Indian tribes, among whom the youth after 
fasting and watching sees in a vision the animal or other object 
which is to be his personal protector; and, as in the cases men- 
tioned above, it is assumed that any one who should found a 


family might hand down his protecting spirit to his descendants 





1 Jour. Anthr. Inst., 28. ‘ Cited in Folk-Lore, 13, 368. 
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and become the founder of a totem clan.’ <A similar custom of 
choosing a protecting spirit exists, according to Hlose and 
McDougall, among the Sea Dyaks: the spirit appears in a 
dream to a man, becomes his protector, and the man’s descend- 
ants may share in the benefits of this protection, and thus ‘a 
totemic community may arise.” A different line of development 
appears in the suggestion of Mr: N. W. Thomas that the totem 
may have originated with the magical apparatus of certain men, 
this apparatus consisting of parts of an animal—the animal 
would thus become sacred, a sort of magical society would be 
formed owing its origin to some individual magician, and a 
magical totemic clan would be created.” Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
as is well known, referred the origin of totemism to an epithet 
or nickname given to a man as characteristic of his qualities, 
the name being generally that of an animal or plant; the man 
after his death, the supposition is, would be revered, and would 
be identified with the object whose name he bore, and so the 
animal ancestor would be conceived of. Finally under this 
head may be mentioned the earlier theory of J. B. Frazer that 
the totem object is the locus of the hidden soul, Frazer’s very 
interesting collection of examples of the belief in hidden souls 
(in his Golden Bough) is well known. 

All these theories are, of course, mere hypotheses—no exam- 
ple has yet been produced of the actual rise of a totem clan 
from such individual action. There is doubtless much in 
savage life to suggest and support this hypothesis, and the fact 
that it has commended itself to so many observers entitles it to 
respectful consideration. Against it, however, a number of 
objections have been urged. Those who hold that uterine 
descent is the rule in early societies find herein a fatal objection 
to the theory. If a man is to found a clan, it must be by male 
descent; otherwise the clan would speedily be broken up into 
fragments by the presence of women of various groups, whose 
children belong to the group of the mother, The rule of 
descent, as is remarked above, cannot be said to be perfectly 
well established; but the number of cases in which uterine 





1 See, for example, Miss Alice Fletcher, in Proc. Amer. Assoc. for 
Adv. of Science, 45, 10. 

* Journ. Anthr. Inst., 31, 196. 

3 Man, 1902, No. 85. 
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descent exists among low tribes is so great that many writers 
are disposed to consider it the prevailing rule. Leaving this 
point aside, there is another difficulty, of a serious character, 
in this hypothesis. Systems of tutelary spirits of individuals 
are found, so far as we know, only in relatively advanced tribes, 
in such as are partly agricultural (as the Sea Dyaks), or such 
as have advanced beyond the hunting stage (as in Melanesia), 
or such as possess the elements of civilization (as some of the 
North American tribes in the United States), In all such cases 
it becomes a question whether the individualistic system is not 
later and higher than the totemic constitution proper. Accord- 
ing to Miss Fletcher and others, the procedure of the young 
Indian, when he sets out in obedience to a dream or vision to 
find his protector, is marked by deep seriousness and a high 
degree of reflection, traits that are not found in the lowest 
stratum of life. Doubtless the influence of individual men has 
been great. But in historical times we find that the achieve- 
ment of individual leaders lies rather in the modification of 
existing forms and ideas than in the creation of new systems, 
and such we should suppose to have been the case in the earlier 
period, Messrs. Spencer and Gilien remark that in the central 
Australian tribes the leaders, commonly old men, appear to have 
introduced reforms or modifications in customs from time to 
time; but these have apparently not touched the essential prin- 
ciples of the tribal life. In the absence of definite information, 
therefore, the proposed theory of individual origination of 
totemism cannot be regarded as satisfactory. All that we know 
of social history leads us to regard customs and organizations 
as the slow growth of generations or centuries, beginning and 
developing we hardly know how, making themselves felt by 
faint suggestions and minute movements, and taking definite 
shape only after a great lapse of time. This fact does not 
stand in opposition to the view, held by some, that the original 
community was a patriarchal family, consisting of a man with 
a wife, or several wives, and maintaining itself as a unity. 
Passing now from these theories of individual origin, we find 
among recent works suggestions of a different sort. It is a not 
unnatural view that totemism arises from the deliberate choice 
of a clan. Every group of early men, it may be supposed, 


would naturally seek a powerful extra-human protector, and to 
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this end would turn to one of the objects that it had come to 
invest with power, and with which it felt itself to have some 
relation—ordinarily an animal or a plant. Animals would be 
conceived of as being organized in classes or communities sim- 
ilar to those which existed among men, The human clan would 
enter into an alliance with the animal clan, would take its name, 
would regard it with reverence, and when it was edible, would 
refrain from using it as an article of food. When the clan 
had once become identified with the animal clan, the totem, 
under the existing rule of exogamy, would attach itself to the 
totem group. The totem, belonging to the human clan, would 
be inherited by every new-born child. Thus we should have all 
the recognized characteristics of the totem clan. 

In this simple and attractive theory one feels that difficulty is 
made by the supposition of deliberate choice, Customs, as is 
remarked above, are not invented. It is doubtful whether a 
single example can be found of a community’s deliberately 
choosing a god or a religion, and certainly such mode of pro- 
cedure is scarcely conceivable in the case of very early peoples. 
Further, the peculiar relation between man and the totem object 
is here supposed to be later than the formation of the clan. 
This is a point as to which no definite opinion can now be pro- 
nounced, but the probability is that the peculiar attitude of 
men toward the animals about them began with the earliest 
human life and grew with human organization, <All the laws 
that govern savage life—exogamy, uterine descent, kinship with 
animals—probably had their origin in conditions and feelings 
that belong to the very first stages of human existence. To 
this theory, further, the same objection may be urged that has 
been supposed to tell against the individualistic hypothesis, 
namely that, if uterine descent were the rule, the choice of a 
totem object by a clan would be impossible. Other clans would 
act in the same way and their women would carry their totems 
to neighboring tribes, and it would be impossible to maintain 
totemic unity in any given clan. The objections to this hypoth- 
esis are strong enough to make us look elsewhere for the expla- 
nation of totemism., 

Mr. Frazer’s earlier view has already been mentioned.’ 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s account of the Arunia tribe led him 





! For a criticism of this view see Folk-Lore, 13, 359 ff. 
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to adopt another theory. The function of the Arunta totem 
group, it seemed to him, is to procure food for the tribe. Every 
totem group performs magical ceremonies for the purpose of 
securing an abundant supply of its own totem object, animal or 
plant. ‘To it is assigned the duty of bringing to the common 
store the products of its hunting or gathering. Every clan has 
to introduce its own variety of food by a solemn ceremony of 
eating. The kangaroo, for example, is forbidden food to the 
other clans of the tribe until the kangaroo clan, in the person 
of its elders, has first tasted the flesh of the animal; after this 
the flesh is free to the other clans but forbidden to the kangaroo 
clan. Thus every clan is of the nature of a magical society. 
By some means, Mr. Frazer supposes, a system of economic 
cobperation was established, an admirable method for assuring 
a sufficiency of food to the tribe. Such a system might be 
economically effective, but it does not appear to explain totem- 
ism, It is found, as far as we know, only in this one small 
group of tribes, and indeed supposes a degree of reflection and 
capacity of codperation that we should not expect among 
savages. Moreover, the Arunta system has traces of a process 
of disintegration. It seems more likely that the solemn tasting 
of the animal or plant by the principal clan is a development 
out of an earlier stage in which the clan refrained from eating 
of its totem object. The theory in question would not account 
satisfactorily for the sense of kinship between animal and man, 
and the belief that the clan is descended from an animal ances- 
tor. The beginning of totemism must be sought in a period 
when it was perfectly natural for men to regard themselves as 
the kinsmen of beasts, and when they regarded beasts as 
invested with some peculiar powers—when it was possible for 
men to regard animals as the creators of things and the founders 
of institutions. 

Mr. Frazer has combined his earlier theory with his later one 
by the suggestion that the soul hidden in an animal was trans- 
mitted from generation to generation and became as it were the 
soul of the clan. The Arunta view is that birth is the result of 
the entrance of the spirit of an ancestor into the body of a 


woman; every child is thus the re-incarnation of an animal 





ancestor—a man of the kangaroo clan regards himself as iden- 


tical with the kangaroo, Thus the identity between clan and 
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animal would be established, and thus we might account for the 
partial prohibition of eating the clan totem, Yet it is not clear 
why such identity between the clan and its totem should impose 
on the human group the duty of securing its totem object as 
food for the tribe. The theory of re-incarnation is found among 
other savage tribes; but it is a distinct thing from totemism, 
and must be regarded as one of the numerous conceptions held 
by savages as to the relation between animals and men, 

In Dr. Frazer’s later theory the assumption of a formal alli- 
ance between clans for economic purposes may be omitted while 
the economic feature is in other regards retained. Modern 
anthropologists are inclined to hold that the starting-point of 
social organization” was the necessity of procuring food. This 
view Professor Haddon has taken as the basis of a theory of 
totemism.' Primitive man, he remarks, moved about in small 
groups or in a limited area, living mainly on one kind of food; 
and as, according to savage ideas, food does not grow of itself 
but nature must be assisted by magic, each group would become 
a magical society, and would devote its magical ceremonies to 
the increase of its particular kind of food; it would thus have 
its own specialty in food-magic, and would be brought into 
sympathetic relation with a particular group, or with several 
groups, of animals or plants; and the human group would nat- 
urally be named by outsiders from its animal or vegetable 
group. (Mr. Haddon holds, however, that the association of a 
group of men with a group of animals or plants is earlier than 
the performance of magical ceremonies for increase of food.) 
The name being fixed, myths to account for its origin would 
spring up as a matter of course. Mr. Haddon thus supposes 
that the names come to the human groups from without; and 
he would assume that the sacredhess of the totem arose entirely 
from long-established custom. In this way the fact might be 
accounted for that a group-name represents not what the clan 
eats but what it does not eat—that is, the conception of kinship 
with the totem would lead to a prohibition of eating it. Exog- 
amy, Mr. Haddon would doubtless hold, is a development 
independent of totemism, though arising in the same general 
period of society. 





1 See Proc. of Brit. Assoc., 1902, and Folk-Lore, 13, 393 ff. 
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This hypothesis is stated by Professor Haddon only as a 
‘* vuess’’; in the nature of the case it has no definite historical 
basis.~ In connection with it may be mentioned Mr. Lang’s 


ee 


guess.” Mr. Lang objects to Haddon’s theory merely that it 
is too narrow in that it derives the name from food alone. He 
himself would extend the area of origin—a name, he thinks, 
might be based on a fancied physical resemblance to an animal, 
or on some assumed trait of character visible in a particular 
species of animal—cunning, cruelty, cowardice, strength. The 
names, he assumes, like Dr. Haddon, to have been given from 
without—that is, they were in effect nicknames given by hos- 
tile clans, though the names need not have been derisive. He 
supports this view by citing from J. O. Dorsey a list of Siouan 
names, among which are found ‘‘ Breaker of Law,” ‘* Bad 
Nation,” ‘** Kats No Geese,” ‘*Smellers of Fish”; and with 
these he compares the French 4/asons and certain parish sobri- 
quets in western England, such as ‘* Rogues,” ‘‘ Stags,” ‘* Bull- 
dogs,” ** Bone Pickers,” ‘* Cheese Eaters”; alongside of the 
Australian ‘* witchetty-grubs” he finds that the natives of a cer- 
tain English village, in which the potato grub abounds, are 


styled ‘‘tater-grubs.” 


(Mr. Marett reports similar sobriquets 
from the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, only the groups are 
friendly, and the nicknames are good-natured.) Mr, Lang holds 
that early men wandered about in small groups, every separate 
group, in accordance with Darwin’s view, being patriarchal and 
polygamous, the young men, driven away by the jealousy of 
the patriarch, would have to go abroad for wives, and the 
groups would be exogamous, but not totemistic. In the natural 
intercourse between the various communities thus formed sobri- 
quets derived from various sources are imposed on the groups 
by their neighbors and come to be generally accepted. Such 
exogamous local groups Mr. Lang calls ‘‘ local animal-named 


groups”; these latter (from whatever cause) were heterogeneous 





each one contained what later became different totem groups; 
to secure peaceful betrothals one local group made cononubium 
with its neighbor, and these two became phratries of a local 
tribe; the two phratries would at first probably contain the 
same names, but as intertotemic marriage was not allowed, this 


arrangement of clans within the phratries was changed so that 


the same totem should not occur in both phratries, Assuming 
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that descent was reckoned through the mother, Mr. Lang finds 
the ground of the prohibition of intertotemic marriage in the 
fact of kinship; he, like Mr. Darwin, does not think the idea 
of female kinship too abstract for that stage of society. He 
adds, however, that the phratry prohibition may be the survival 
of the old local sobriquet-group prohibition and that the totem 
prohibition is an ‘‘aspect of the perhaps later totem taboo, 
which extends to marriage within the totem name as well as to 
the prohibition against killing and eating the totem animal.” 

These hypotheses, or ‘* guesses,” of Professor Haddon and 
Mr. Lang meet the requirements of the question in so far as 
they refer the origin of totemism to the action of groups, and 
as they derive the names from social conditions. But the 
hypothesis that the names are given from without makes a diffi- 
culty. There is no definite historical proof of such a method 
of naming. The examples of nicknames cited from European 
and Indian societies are hardly relevant; the customs existing 
in an English country parish cannot be regarded as authority 
for very early times; and as to the Indian names, neither their 
meaning nor their origin is precisely known. In the list of clan 
names of North American tribes (as, for example, those given 
by Dr. Boas) there is no sign that totem clans think of their 
names as anything but native. We lack a full investigation of 
the meaning and origin of clan names; but in many cases they 
are derived from names of places, not infrequently they mean 
simply ‘‘ people.” The case of the Eskimo is sometimes adduced, 
the term ‘‘ Eskimo” being applied to these people by adjoining 
tribes; but the Eskimo know that their true name is ‘‘ Innuit,” 
and the other, coming from without, they do not acknowledge. 
It is doubtless true that names are given to people by foreigners, 
but such foreign designations ate not adopted by the people so 
named; possibly an example of adoption may be found here 
and there under peculiar cireystances, but such cases would not 
prove the rule. We call the people of Holland ** Dutch,” but 
that name has never been recognized by them. 

Mr. Haddon’s supposition that every clan is characterized by 
its connection with a particular sort of food, is, as Mr. Lang 
observes, too narrow. It is not likely that a group would con- 
fine itself to a particular food; the fact appears to be that a 


clan eats everything within reach. There would indeed bea 
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general difference of food between coast clans and interior 
clans; but such difference is not actually indicated in clan names, 
nor would it in any case account for the great mass of totem 
designations. Mr. Lang’s extension of the field supplies an 
origin for a greater number of names, but still leaves a consid- 
erable number not accounted for, 

These two theories, further, hardly explain satisfactorily the 
intimate relation that exists between a clan and its totem. The 
supposition is that when a group became definitely associated 
with an animal or plant, myths would arise to account for the 
fact, the totem animal would come to be thought of as ancestor 
and creator, and would be regarded with reverence. But -it 
does not seem likely that the profound totemistic feeling which 
actually exists could have its origin at so late a period of social 
development, and could be based on a relation or a name which 
was imposed on the clan from without. We should naturally 
go back rather to the earliest conceivable period of human 
society, when kinship between men and other objects was a 
natural, or perhaps necessary, element of human thought. It 
is in favor of this latter view that animal names preponderate 
among totem designations, although even in hunting tribes the 
food is very largely vegetable. By this view also, a natural 
explanation is offered of totemic names taken from inedible 
things, such as heavenly bodies, natural forces, and inorganic 
things—sun, moon, wind, thunder; all these might be objects 
of reverence in early times, might be regarded as persons, and 
supposed to stand in near relation to the group. <A religious 
element would seem to be involved in the beginnings of totem- 
ism. While the economic and other sociological conditions are 
important, it would be a mistake to ignore that attitude of the 
savage toward nature which develops into religion, 

There are other points in which Mr, Lang’s theory appears 
not to be adequate. It accounts for early organization in phra- 
tries (a widely diffused system), but it does not explain why, 
when the connubium is established between two phratries, 
phratry exogamy is obligatory and not merely permissible. It 
is observed by Mr. N. W. Thomas (in Man, January, 1904) that 
Mr. Lang, in agreeing that the local animal-named group did not 
develop totemism, tacitly concedes that the animal name alone is 


not adequate to produce the totemistic organization, 
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Finally may be mentioned theories that derive totemism from 
some sort of clan-mark. Professor F. Max Miiller (in his 
Contrih, to the Seience of Mythol., i. 198 ff. ) suggests that a 
totem was originally a tribal emblem, the figure of an animal 
or other object set up in front of a settlement as a sort of 
heraldic device—in time the object so represented would come 
to be regarded as a leader and finally as an ancestor and there- 
fore as sacred—and the tribe would abstain from using it as an 
article of food. Apparently of a similar character is the 
hypothesis stated in the article ‘* Der Ursprung des Totem- 
ismus” (in JSohrh. f. Vergleich. Rechtswissenschaft, 1902).’ 
Apart from the fact that totemism is often found without the 
clan-mark, the defect of such theories is that they do not satis- 
factorily account for the intimate relation existing between the 
clan and the totem. This relation can hardly have been based 
on the accidental choice of an animal or other objects as the 
emblem or mark of the clan, but must rest originally on a con- 
viction of the existence of kinship between human and other 
groups of objects. 

This brief survey of theories of the origin of totemism sug- 
gests a number of questions which can only be mentioned here. 
Is exogamy prior to the totemistic organization? Is the adop- 
tion of a tutelary animal later than totemism ? and does it rep- 
resent a higher conception of the relation between man and the 
powers about him? Is a process of evolution in totemism 
going on continually, involving disintegration or dissolution or 
modification? What is the social and religious effect of the 
constant shifting of tribal organizations which is said to be 
going on in America and elsewhere ? Can we speak of a totem- 
istic cult ? and is it true that a totemistic animal or plant has 
ever developed into a god ? 

These and other related questions yet await full examination. 
Take, for example, existing views of the origin of clan exogamy. 
This has been explained as an extension of family feeling: a 
natural instinct, it is said, opposes the intermarriage of mem- 
bers of the same household, and, when the family grew into a 
clan, the same feeling of repugnance would keep apart the 





1 This article, to which my attention has recently been called, I have 
not yet been able to consult. 
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members of the clan. But this view credits early man with a 
delicacy of feeling that we have no right to assume, and, in 
point of fact, marital relations between members of the same 
family are found even in civilized communities (Egyptians, 
Hebrews), to say nothing of savage tribes. A moditication of 
this theory represents the repugnance to interfamilial marriage 
or inter-clan marriage as due to the dread felt by men of the 
sacred or magical influences or qualities of women. Mr. Craw- 
ley, who has presented this view (in his Wystie Rose) at 
great length and with great ability, supposes that the line of 
demarcation between the two sexes was first drawn by the 
difference of their industrial occupations; this difference kept 
them apart in actual life, so that each sex seemed strange to the 
other, and, as to the savage the strange is dangerous, women 
were esteemed by men a source of danger, and taboos were 
imposed on them; this feeling of antagonism naturally was 
directed especially against members of the same family, and as 
men had to have wives, these had to be sought outside the 
family, and thus the rule of exogamy was gradually established. 
This theory is based on well-known facts, but it hardly accounts 
satisfactorily for exogamy. It has been urged (by Durkheim, 
hulk- Lore, 14, 423) that the antagonism between the sexes, as 
explained by Crawley, should be mutual; but it appears that it 
is chiefly the men who are afraid of the women, and it is by 
men that the taboos are imposed. This objection, however, 
does not seem important when it is remembered that the control 
of society, in the lowest strata known to us, is in the hands of 
men—the opinion of women is not formulated. A more serious 
objection lies in the doubt whether the cause assigned is sufti- 
cient to account for the fact. In savage societies the relations 


between the sexes, except where they are controlled by marriage- 





laws, are free to the point of license—there is no sign of mutual 
dread, nor do the customs and laws, as a rule, undertake to 
regulate inter-sexual relations except in the case of marriage, 
While, therefore, Mr. Crawley’s elucidations of inter-sexual 
taboos are valuable, we must look elsewhere for the origin of 
the rule of exogamy. Mr. .Lang’s view (given in Man, Dee. 
1903) is stated above, with the objections which have been 
made to it. None of these explanations has proved generally 


acceptable, and the question must be regarded as still undecided, 
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The above survey shows sufficiently the divergencies of opin- 
ion among competent writers on the origin of totemism. When 
the known phenomena are so differently interpreted, the infer- 
ence can only be that data are lacking to establish a satis- 
factory theory. The discussions of the subject turn largely 
on the nature and genesis of primitive social groups, a point on 
which we do not find unanimity among either sociologists or 
students of the history of religion, Is the phratry, for exam- 
ple, earlier or later than the clan? advocates of both views 
are to be found, and the question cannot be said to be decided. 
Yet, until this point and others of a similar character are settled, 
we cannot hope to make progress in the investigation of totem- 
ism. What is needed, therefore, is a more thorough inquiry 
into the nature of early social organizations. The inquiry 
should take the form of collecting all accessible facts, and 
setting forth the actual existing state of things. There is, of 
course, no objection to hypothetical constructions of prehistoric 
conditions; but such constructions must depend mainly on 
present facts, and the first duty is to gather and arrange these 
facts. All human customs, so far as we know, are social and 
communal, Even where men wander about in small isolated 
groups (as is said to be the case with the Fuegians and a few 
other peoples), it is clear that the usages are not peculiar to the 
detached groups, but have the support and sanction of a larger 
community. The social constitution of all known groups, large 
and small, bears the marks of hoary antiquity. The widest 
possible comparison of phenomena is necessary in order that we 
may penetrate behind the vail that divides the present from 
the past. 

This study of early group-life is not the only thing necessary 
for the elucidation of totemisin—this latter presents a very 
peculiar phase of social organization. It is now generally 
recognized that totemism is only one form of a widely diffused 
cult of natural objects, which embraces many varieties. These 
latter shade into one another in various details, some of them 
seeming to approach totemism, others standing at a great remove 
from it. There is particularly the class of tutelary spirits or 
animals, referred to above; these are connected sometimes with 
the individual, sometimes with the family, sometimes with a 


larger group. The known examples of all such cults and rela- 
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tions should be collected and arranged both according to dis- 
tinctness of relation between man and natural object, and accord- 
ing to geographical distribution, A particular point to be had 
in mind is the relation between totem animals and various 
animal gods that appear in later stages of society. 

Other points connected with totemism would present them- 
selves in the course of such an investigation. The sacramental 
eating of the totem animal has been made, as we know, the 
basis of large theories of sacrifice. Many examples of solemn 
eating of an animal are found among low tribes, and it is desir- 
able that all such instances should be brought together and 
compared with the more obvious cases of sacramental feasting. 
The nature of magic-societies and of secret societies in general 
must be investigated. Finally, especial attention should be 
paid to the phenomena connected with the dissolution or deca- 
dence of totemism; it is sometimes in the struggle to maintain 
life and in the pangs of dissolution that we can discover the 
essential nature of a custom or an institution. 
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Differences between Tagalog and Bisayan.—By Dr. Frank 
R. Brake, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Or the large number of languages which are spoken in the 
Philippine Islands, the two most important are without doubt 
Tagalog and Bisayan. Tagalog is the language of perhaps the 
most highly cultivated tribe in the Archipelago, and is spoken in 
the capital city of Manila, throughout middle Luzon, and on the 
coasts of Mindoro and some of the smaller islands south of 
Luzon, Bisayan in its various dialects, Cebuan, Panayan, Hili- 
gayna, Samaro-Leytean, ete., forms the language of the Bisayan 
Islands, and of the north and east coasts of Mindanao, and is 
spoken by more people than any other Philippine dialect. 

As is the case with all the languages of the Archipelago, 
these two idioms belong to the same family of speech, the 
Malayo-Polynesian, and the relation subsisting between them is 
very close and intimate, The two languages present the same 
general grammatical characteristics. 

1) Roots are for the most part dissyllabic, e. g. Tag. gawd 
‘do,’ silat ‘write, Adin Seat; Bis. buhat ‘do,’ sulut ‘write,’ 
kaon ‘eat. 

2) Derivation is accomplished; 

(“) By means of various formative prefixes, infixes and suf- 
fixes, which are in a large number of cases identical in the two 
languages, e. g. active verbal prefixes mag, man, pa, ma, maka, 
maapa, maki; active verbal prefix and infix wa; the common 
passive particles, prefixed 7, and suftixed aw; the nominal pre- 
fixes, hu, pala, tuga ; the adjectival prefix ma, ete. 

(4) By various forms of reduplication; a diminutive meaning 
is imparted to adjectives in both languages by reduplicating the 
root, e. g. Tag. ma-itim-itinm ‘rather black, from = mu-itim; 


*black;’ Bis. ma-itom-itom from ma-itom ¢ complete reduplica- 





' As the accentuation of Bisayan words varies greatly according to the 
place in which the language is spoken (cf. Encarnacion, Diccionario 
Bisaya-Espaiol, 3* ed., Manila, 1885, Advertencias Preliminares I1), the 
Bisayan words in this paper are given without accent marks, except in 
certain dialectic forms. 
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tion of a noun often imparts the idea of ‘every,’ e. g. Tag. 
adawddaw' ‘every day’ from ddaw ‘day; Bis. adlawadlaw 
from adlaw. 

3) Inflection strictly speaking is confined to the pronouns, 

4) The verb has usually the passive form, the object of the 
action or some accessory circumstance of the action being made 
the subject; e. g. the sentence ‘Cain killed Abel’ would be ren- 
dered by ‘Abel was killed by Cain,’ Tag. si Abel ay pinatdy ni 
Cuin, The active is employed only when the agent of the 
action is specially emphasized, or when the object of the action 
is something indefinite, e. g. ‘he killed a man,’ Tag. siyd’y 
pungmatdy nang tiwo” In other words the most important 
or most emphatic element in the sentence is made the subject, 
and the verb put in the form required by that subject. 

5) An extensive use is made of certain particles, Tag. -wy, wa ; 
Bis. -vy, wgu to connect the parts of speech which modify each 
other, such as nouns and adjectives, adjectives and adverbs, verbs 
and adverbs, etc. ;e. g. ‘good man’ isin Tagalog mabiiti -ng tdwo, 
in Bisayan, maayo-ng tao or maayo nga tao; ‘larger, more 
large’ is in Tagalog /dlo-ng malaki, in Bisayan labi-ng dako.* 

The two languages then are as closely related perhaps as 
Spanish and Italian or German and Dutch, but there are a num- 
ber of important differences between them. 

In the first place the two vocabularies, while possessing a 
large stock of common material, differ in many particulars. 
This is true not only in the case of presentive words, ¢. ¢. nouns, 





' This d is used to represent the Tagalog 7, which is derived from inter- 
vocalic d, and is, according to the Spanish grammarians, a sound 
between d and r. 

* With this prevalence of passive construction is to be contrasted the 
use of the passive in Arabic. Here, if the agent is sagem, the con- 
struction must be active, e. g. haskss cals das qatala qdiinu habila 
‘Cain killed Abel.’ The passive form can be used only when the agent 
is understood, thus being a variety of intransitive verb (cf. my Y on 
the Internal Passive in Semitic. JAOS., vol. xxii, p. 45)e. g. del his 
qutila ’rrajulu ‘the man was killed.’ 

*’ Compare the use of the izdfet in modern Persian; ‘pure water’ is 


not simply IL: sl ab pak, but Sls Gl ab-i pak with a connective par- 


ticle i between Gb ‘ water’ and pak ‘pure.’ Cf. Salemann u. Shukovski, 
Persische Grammatik, Berlin, 1889, p. 30, § 16. 
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adjectives, and verbs, where, especially in nouns, we find differ- 
ent words for the same idea even in the most closely related 
languages and dialects,’ but also in that of symbolic words, 7. e. 
pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbial particles. 

In Tagalog the word for ‘shirt,’ which constitutes about one- 
half of the ordinary civilized male Filipino’s costume, the gar- 


ment being worn with its tails or skirts hanging down over the 
other half, the trousers, is bddo ; in Bisayan it is sinina: the 
common adjectives ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are in Tagalog mah/ti and 
masaimnd, in Bisayan maeayo and dautan: the ordinary verb ‘do, 
make’ is in Tagalog g-wim-awd, in Bisayan mag-buhat, 

With regard to symbolic words, it is to be noted that the 
demonstrative pronouns, and in the case of the Cebuan dialect 
the interrogative pronouns, are different, e.g. ‘this’ is in Taga- 
log yurt or itd, in Bisayan Avni or sind according to the dialect; 
‘who’ is in Tagalog SHHO, in Cebuan Bisayan hinsa, The con- 
junction ‘and’ is in Tagalog vf, in Cebuan wy, in the Panayan 
and MHiligayna dialects Aug, probably a contraction of the two 
particles Aa and uy. 

The sounds employed by the two languages are practically the 
same, and cognate words are usually identical. A Tagalog 7, 
however, is frequently represented by a Bisayan w~ oro, e. g. 
the word for ‘one’ is in Tagalog ésd, in Bisayan usa; ‘black’ 
is in Tagalog maitim, in Bisayan mastom ; ‘to hear’ is in Taga- 
log dingiy, in Bisayan dungug,; the passive particle Tagalog in 
appears in Bisayan as wm or on, 

An original intervocalic / which is preserved in Bisayan is often 
lost in Tagalog,* compare Tagalog ddan ‘road’ with Bisayan, 
Bikol, Pangasinan, Pampanga, Ilokan, Ibanag, ete., dalan. 
Sometimes a secondary consonant is developed between the two 
vowels after the loss of the /, e. g. Tagalog bidhay ‘house,’ 
powo ‘ten?=Bisayan balay, polo. 

Morphological differences between the two languages, although 
not very numerous, are strongly marked, The definite article 
and the demonstratives have in Tagalog three cases, a nomina- 
tive, genitive, and oblique, e. g. the article is declined ang, 


nang, sa; the demonstrative ‘this,’ (#6, w7té, dito : in Bisayan, 





‘Compare American ‘shoes’ with English ‘boots,’ ‘ baggage’ with 
‘luggage;’ ‘satchel’ with ‘bag,’ ‘shirt-waist’ with ‘ wash-body,’ etc. 
> Cf. Brandstetter, Tagalen und Madagassen, Luzern, 1902, p. 41 f. 
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these pronouns have in general only two cases, a nominative, and 
an oblique which includes all other cases, e. g. in Cebuan the 
article is declined vig, sa, the demonstrative ‘this,’ Avni, nfiné. 
In Hiligayna, however, the article has three cases, nominative 
ang, genitive sang, oblique sa, 

In Tagalog the personal pronoun //td is the dual of the first 
person meaning ‘we two; in Bisayan it is regularly the plural 
‘we’ which includes the person addressed, and which would be 
used for example when a Spaniard says ‘we Spaniards’ in 
addressing his fellow-countrymen, but not if he used the same 
expression in speaking to Filipinos. In this case another pro- 
noun, Adam, must be employed. In Cebuan A/f7 means ‘you’ 
(dual) and dita, ‘you’ (pl.). 

In Tagalog the tens, ‘twenty,’ ‘thirty,’ ‘forty,’ ete., are 
formed by multiplication of ‘ten,’ powo, viz. ‘two tens,’ 
‘three tens,’ ete., @. 2. dalaivda-ng pow, tatlo-ug pow, etc. 
In bBisayan, although the above mode of formation is found, 
especially in Hiligayna, the tens are regularly made from the 
units by prefixing A and suffixing w, which is one of the most 
usual ways of forming abstract nouns in Tagalog:' e. ‘g. 
‘twenty’ is fu-luha-an from duhu ‘two,’ /and d interchanging 
as in Latin /vermma and dacruma “tear,” ‘thirty? is hu-tlo-an 
from folo ‘three,’ ete.* 

In Tagalog the future and present active of a verb with 
the prefixed monosyllabic particle mag, e. g. magladoé ‘play’ 
from the root dado, are made by reduplicating the first syllable 
of the root, of the particle becoming » in the present, e. g. 


future maglalads 


, present naglalado, In Bisayan, although 





1E. g. ka-bandl-an ‘ virtue’ from bandl, ku-lakds-an * strength’ from 
lakes. 

> Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergl. Gram. d. Indogerm. Sprachen, 
2te Bearb., Bd. 1, Ite Halfte, $587, p. 5383; 1te Bearb., $369, p. 282; 
Eng. ed. vol. i, § 369, p. 279. 

* With these avstract formations may be compared the Indo-European 
words for 100, Latin centum, Greek é-xaTév, which stand for original 
dekmtém, an abstract derivative with suftix -to from dekm ‘ ten’ mean- 
ing ‘ ten-hood.’ Cf. Brugmann. op. cit., Bd. 2, 2te Hilfte, § 164, p. 464; 
$179, p. 501: Eng. ed. vol. iii, § 154, p. 2f.: $179, p.42. Similarly the 
tens in Semitic are expressed by the plural of the units, plural and 
abstract ideas being closely connected. Cf. Zimmern, Vergl. Gram. d. 
Sem. Sprachen, Berlin, 1898, p. 182. 
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this formation occurs in the Hiligayna dialect, the most usual 
and characteristic mode of forming these tenses is by adding an 
a after the particle may, changing the m to ~ in the present, 
e. g. from mag-buhat ‘do, make’ are formed the future maga- 
buhat and present nagabuhat, This formation seems to have 
originated in roots with initial 7, as e. g. asaira ‘spouse.’ The 
verb made by combining this root with the verbal particle mag 
has the same tense stems in both languages, viz. Inf. mugasaiwa, 
Pret. NAGUSAied, Fut. magaasawa and Pres. nagaasawa, the 
double « in future and present being due to the reduplication 
of the first syllable « of the root asawa, In Bisayan, however, 
the first:~ was regarded as belonging to the verbal particle, 
maga and naga being considered the particles of the future and 
present respectively. Therefore from a root with initial con- 
sonant like buhat ‘do make,’ was formed the future maga-buhat, 
and the present waga-buhat,’ 

Many classes of verbs in Bisayan, especially in the Cebuan 
dialect, have only two tense forms, there being no distinction 
between infinitive and future, and between preterite and present 
respectively, e. g. the root /ohod ‘kneel’ combined with the 
particle man makes man-lohod infinitive and future, and nan- 
lohod preterite and present. In Tagalog, on the other hand, 
four tense stems are distinguished in all the verbal classes. 

The preterite passive of Tagalog verbs is characterized by a 
particle #7 which is infixed in roots or stems with initial con- 
sonant, and prefixed to a root with initial vowel, e. g. g-én-awd 
from gawd ‘do, make,’ inddal from ddal ‘teach.’ In Bisayan, 
instead of this 7, a prefix g/ or gin is regularly employed, e. g. 
from /uhat ‘do, make’ is formed the preterite, Cebuan gibuhat, 
Panayan and Hiligayna ginbuhat. Forms with in (e: g. b-in- 
uhat) like the Tagalog forms, however, also occur, especially in 


the Panayan and Hiligayna dialects. 





' Similar instances of such a wrong division of words are English ‘an 
orange’ for ‘a norange’ (Spanish naranja), ‘an adder’ for ‘a nadder’ 
(German Natter); cf. Giles, Manual of Compar. Philol., 2d ed., London, 
1901, p. 207f.: and the German suffix -keit, which was formed in the 
middle German period by the ‘ clipping’ of the final k sound of adjectives 
in-ec,e g. miltec-heit > miltekeit, -keit being then used to derive many 
words not ending in a k sound, e. g. bitter-keit ; cf. Willmanns, Deutsche 
Gram., Strassburg, 1893-96, 2te. Abt., $ 290. 
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In the domain of syntax the following are the most important 
differences. In Tagalog a cardinal numeral is regularly joined 
to the noun which it modifies by the connective particle or liga- 
ture -ny, nu, e. g. dalawd-ng tawo ‘two men,’ dpat na libro 
‘four books.’ In Bisayan no ligature is employed in this case, 
the noun instead taking the prefix 4a which denotes ‘one, 
single, individual,’ e. g. duha ka-tao, upat ka-libro. This con- 
struction of cardinal numeral adjective with a noun derived 
with the prefix Aw of individuality occurs also in Tagalog, e. g. 
isd ka-tdwo ‘one man,’ dalawd ka-pétol ‘two pieces,’ but it is 
far less common than the construction with the ligature. 

In Tagalog the ligature is regularly employed to join an 
infinitive to a governing verb ending in a vowel, or, when one 
or more words are inserted between governing verb and infini- 
tive, to join the infinitive to the word directly preceding, e. g. 


ake’ y tungmakbo-ng umalis ‘T hastened to go,’ madtinung 


9? 


ka-nyg sumilat ‘do you know how to write ?’, where the infini- 
tives wualis and svmiélat are joined to the preceding word by 
the ligature -vg. In Bisayan, as a usual thing, no ligature is 
used before a dependent infinitive in this case, e. g. hinsa’y 
nahaguygmnd pumalit sa kabayo ‘who wants to buy the horse ?’, 
buut ka ba uminom bisan onsa ‘do you wish to drink any- 
thing ?’, where no ligature is employed before the infinitives 
pumalit and uminom, 

In Tagalog the particle vy' is regularly used between subject 
and predicate when the subject precedes, e. g. ahd ay (ako’y) 
sungmusilat ‘Tam writing.’ In Bisayan in this case, although 
y may be used after a subject ending in a vowel, e. g. si Pedro’y 
maluluyon ‘Pedro is merciful,’ it is regularly omitted, e. g. 
ang ta-ng balay dako ‘his house is large,’ ako nagasulat ‘Tam 
writing.’ 

The particle y is employed in Bisayan in some constructions 
where the ligature is used in Tagalog. In the latter language 
a definite noun following an interrogative pronoun is preceded 
either by the article vy or the ligature -g, e. g. and ang (and-19) 


ginaed mo ‘what did you do? In Bisayan the article may be 
replaced, not by the ligature, but by the particle y, e. g. Cebuan 


onsa ba ang (ons y) gibuhat mo ‘what did you do? The 





1 Probably of pronominal origin, cf. my paper on Analogies between 
Semitic and Tagdlog, JHU. Circe. No. 163, p. 66. 
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interrogative particle da is regularly employed in Cebuan in 
connection with an interrogative followed by the article, less 
frequently with y. In Tagalog also the equivalent particles 
hagd ov kayd may be used in connection with an interroga- 
tive pronoun, e.g. ano hagd ang (and bagd-ngy) ginawd mo. 
Bisayan y corresponds in its use to the Tagalog ligature also 
in the constructions which express the ideas of the possession 
and non-possession of something indefinite.’ In Tagalog the 
particles way and mald are employed for this purpose, in 
Bisayan, usually may, adana and wala, wald and wala being 
the negative of the other particles. The thing possessed stands 
after the particle without article. The possessor is in Tagalog 
always put in the nominative; in Bisayan it may stand in the 
hominative, or it may be expressed by a possessive adjective 
modifying the thing possessed or object of the particle, and 
joined to it by the ligature. The ligature in Tagalog and the 
particle y in Bisayan are added, in most of these constructions, 
to the word that immediately precedes the object, which may 
consist of a single word or a word and its modifiers, e. g¢. 
Tagalog: may salapy ake Ds - 
may akd-ng salapi \ I have money. 
uke’ y wald-ng slap } 


; 3 ; ‘IT have no money.’ 
mold Uho-ng salape \ 


Bisayvan: way bino uko (nom.) F ee 
, ‘ ‘T have wine, 

may ako-ng (poss. adj.) dino \ 

dined y AMO- (poss. adj.) Hem po ‘we have time.’ 

duna ba kamo (nom.) ?y tempo ‘have you time? 

wiley ile-ng (poss. adj.) Gempo ‘they have no time.’ 


wala kamo (nom.) ?y ttempo ‘we have no time,’ 


In Tagalog the indefinite character of the object of an action, 
as e. g. the words ‘some water’ in the sentence ‘take some 
water,’ is expressed by putting the verb in the active with its 
object preceded by the genitive of the definite article, which 
has here of course no definite meaning, but simply denotes the 
case, e. &. humitha ha WANG tihig. ‘Take the water’ (definite) 
would be expressed by the passive, viz. Aintha mo ang tibig. 
In Bisayan, what might be called an indefinite accusative par- 





1 Cf. my paper cited above, loc. cit. 
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ticle has been deveioped, which is used instead of the case form 
of the article before the indefinite object of an active verb, e. g. 
the above sentence ‘take some water’ would be rendered by 
humuha ka ug tubig ov hiumuha kha sing tubig, wa being the 
indefinite particle in Cebuan, s‘vy in the Panayan and Ifili- 
gayna dialects. 

This indefinite particle is also employed before the indirect 
object of a passive verb, e. g. thuhat mo ako ug (sing) hape 
‘make me some coffee (//t. let me be made for by thee with 
respect to coffee),’ where Tagalog uses the definite article, e. g. 
thili mo ang bata nang kdnin ‘Wuy the boy some food (lit. let the 
boy be bought for by thee with respect to food); and also 
before an adverb which stands after the verb it modifies, e. ¢ 


—* 


nahapamolong ha heed “Mg MAAYO ? 


dlo we speak well ?, s/ya 
nagasulat ug (sing) maayo ‘he writes well,’ where Tagalog 
employs the genitive of the definite article or the ligature, e. g. 
hampasin mo siyd nang malakds ‘beat him soundly,’ #0 y gaw- 
on HINYO-NY mohisay ‘do this well.’ 

In the Hiligayna dialect the particle s#ig is often employed 
before the indefinite object of the negatives wa/a, wa ‘have not, 
there is not,’ instead of y (cf. above), e. g. wala na sing 
bato sa bukid ‘there are no stones on the mountain,’? wala ham 
sing humay § we have no rice;’ where in Tagalog the ligature is 
employed, viz, wald-ng baté sa bundéok, wala kami-ng palay. 

The two principal languages of the Philippine Islands, there- 
fore, while perhaps more closely related than any other two of 
the important languages of the Archipelago, present a number 
of differences in vocabulary, phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
The difference in vocabulary is found not only in the case of 
presentive, but also in that of symbolic words; phonetic changes 
are few; morphological differences concern chiefly the verb, but 
also occur in the pronouns and numerals, In the syntax we 
find the differences principally in the use of various particles, 
especially the ligature and the particle ay, y, and in the expres- 
sion of the indefinite object of an action. In general, the Hili- 
gayna and Panayan dialects show more resemblance to Tagalog 


than does the Cebuan. 
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Some Minor Languages of Luzon.—By Ist Lieutenant Wi:- 
uiam E. W. MacKinay, Ist Cavalry, U. S. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Ir is not contemplated here to give more than a sketch of 
some of the minor languages of Luzon, with only a mention of 
others. The field is so extensive that an article could well be 
devoted to each of the five civilized non-Tagalog tongues, and 
another to the dialects of the uncivilized tribes of the north. 

The first language to which attention is invited is the Ilocano. 
Spoken by the most industrious, reliable and promising race in 
the Philippines, as far as the lower classes are concerned, it 
bears in its structure and vocabulary, even to its intonation and 
accent, the hallmark of the people who speak it. It is the only 
language of the Philippines which has been carried beyond its 
original habitat within historic times, and bids fair to supplant 
Pangasinan, its neighbor to the south, as it has already dis- 
placed Ibanag in parts of the provinces of Cagayan and Isabela. 
This spreading has all been due to the working classes, known 
as the ‘**tao” class to Americans and in Ilocano as ‘‘ cailian,” 
or tribute-payers, in contradistinction to the Spanish-speaking, 
indolent upper class, who call themselves the ‘‘ babacnang” 
(nobility), and who are known to Americans as the ‘* princi- 
palia,” and less politely as the ‘‘shoe-hombres.” Of the work- 
ing classes, nearly one thousand have enlisted in the Philippine 
Scouts, which organization is a part of the United States Army, 
and several hundred more have been enrolled in the Constab- 
ulary or Military Police of the Archipelago. The Tlocanos 
make good, steady, reliable soldiers, and like all the natives of 
the Islands are clean, obedient, and brave when properly led. 
Some few of the wild tribes adjoining the Ilocanos on the east 
have also been enlisted and mixed with Ilocanos. These soldiers 
are mainly serving in the Tagdlog region, and compose thirteen 
companies, numbered from the 12th to the 24th. Their officers 
are Americans, except Lt. Patajo, Ilocano. There are five Ilo- 
cano provincial governors, while in the two mountain provinces, 


where the Ilocanos form the town population and the Igorrotes 
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the country people, American governors have been chosen. 
Outlaw bands are unknown in the Ilocano region, and if the 
common people are let alone by upper class agitators, who live 
by their wits, there will be no serious disturbances reported 
from the Iocan provinces. The history of the recent outbreak 
at Vigan, due to Tagalog intrigue, represented by Artemio 
Ricarte, confirms this assertion, 

Philologically, the Ilocano tongue seems nearest to Pangasinan, 
which in its turn is closely allied to Pampango, adjoining it on 
the south. It has also a certain affinity with Ibanag, spoken on 
the Rio Grande de Cagayan, known anciently as the Banag. 
There is a much greater resemblance between these four lan- 
guages than any has with Tagalog, although Pampango has 
borrowed many words from its more vigorous southern neigh- 


9 


bor, As with all the Philippine tongues, ‘‘e” and ‘*i,” and 


‘“u” are almost interchangeable in Ilocano, although 


66 


o” and 
“i” and ‘*o0” seem to be preferred. The native consonants 
are: b, d, hard g, hard ¢, 1, m,n, p, r,s, t, ua (w), and con- 
sonant y, together with the peculiar guttural-nasal ng. H does 
not exist in true [locano words. Other sounds, such as ch, f, 
h, and y, have been taken from Spanish, and now the school- 


children are struggling with the sounds, difficult to them, of 


short e, the two sounds of th, sh, and others which they 
encounter in the English now being taught. 

A striking characteristic of [locano is the prevalence of t and 
d, and the absence of the euphonic system of ties with ng, 
which makes Tagalog so harmonious, Some expressions will 


show this clearly: ‘‘ Good morning,” Tloc. ‘* Naimbag a aldao;” 


> ** What is your name,” Iloc. ‘Asin 
Bicol. ‘Si 


‘* Asin” is used only for persons; for 


Tag. ‘* Magandang arao.’ 


99 


ti nagan mo?” Tag. ‘*Sino ang pangalan mo ?” 


isay an gnaran mo?” 


animals and things ‘‘ania” is used: e. g., ‘Sania ti nagan ti 


asom”: ** what do you call the dog ?” 

Ilocano has received little or no study from philologists of 
note. Isabelo de los Reyes, an Llocano, did some good work 
upon the language prior to 1896, but since that time has devoted 
his attention to political agitation. For some time he published 


a paper in Manila called ‘* El Ilocano.” There is practically no 
literature except a few romances of the class banished from 


European literature by Don Quijote, and some lives of saints 
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published by the Augustine friars. This order was in charge 
of the Ilocano provinces from 1575 to 1898, and the two cur- 
rent grammars of the language are by members of that order. 
A small English-Hocano vocabulary was published for the use 
of the schools by Wm. Edmonds of Laoag, Ilocos Norte, in 
1902, and it is understood that he is now working upon an Eng- 
lish-[locano grammar and dictionary. 

The Tlocano-speaking population cannot be far from 400,000. 
Of these, twenty-five thousand may be able to understand a 
little Spanish, and a couple of thousand of the younger ones a 
little English. This however, is so little, that the upper Span- 
ish-speaking aristocracy, numbering possibly 5000 in all, have 
the lower classes practically at their mercy, especially in regu- 
lating the communication between them and the American 
rulers. The result can be imagined, 

The Ilocano region embraces the provinces of Ilocos Norte, 
Ilocos Sur, and Union. Tloeano is the town language in Abra, 
Lepanto-Bontoe and Benguet, a large part of Pangasinan and 
Zambales, and parts of Cagayan and Isabela. The two latter 
regions are separated from the other by the mountain tribes of 
the extreme north of Luzon, known as Apayaos, Adangs, 
Tinguianes, Guinaanes, and Igorrotes. 

The language of many of these mountain tribes, especially 
that of the Adangs, Apayaos and Tinguianes, seems to differ 
little from Ilocano. 

So little has ever been written about these tongues from actual 
observation that much discussion would be unprofitable, if not 
misleading. These tribes include perhaps from fifty to seventy- 
five thousand inhabitants, but the new census may give better 
statistics to work upon. The Gruinaanes and some of the Igor- 
rotes are wild and ferocious, but a tribe allied in language to 
the former, the Tinguianes, has settled in Abra and is quite 
pacific. The tribe numbers about 10,000, and it is the impres- 
sion of those who have seen both, that they are closely related 
to the Apayaos of Ilocos Norte. Many Tinguian words are the 
same as those in Ilocano, and even the manner of forming the 
verbal tenses is the same. These observations upon the Tin- 
guianes are at first hand. 

Ibanag, meaning the dwellers upon the Banag, is quite closely 
related to Ilocano, but differs from all other civilized tongues of 


Luzon in possessing both f and vy. ‘**Fulan” is ‘‘moon,” con- 
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trasting with ‘‘bulan” in the other languages of the group and 
Bicol, and with ‘‘bouan” in Tagalog. ‘‘Vagui” is ** brother” 
(or sister), being quite different from Tag. ‘‘ capatid,” Tloe. 
‘‘cabsat,” and Bicol **tugan.” ‘*Good morning” is ‘* mapia n°a 
umma ” and singular to say, ‘‘ mapia” is ‘¢ good” in the Maguin- 
danao-Moro of Mindanao. No such form occurs in the lan- 
guages between. It may be that this word was learned from a 
Moro band which was sent to Cagayan many years ago, and has 
returned to the south since the American occupation, —‘* Tlouse” 
is ‘* balay,” practically the same as the corresponding word in 
Pangasinan, Ilocano, Pampango and mountain Bicol, The low- 
land Bicols use the word ‘‘harong.” The Tag. is ‘* bahay.” 


‘*Danum” is water in all the Northern dialects, ‘*tfbig” in 
Tag., Bicol, and Bisay. This shortens to ‘‘ig” in Mindanao 


o°*?9 
Moro, and changes to ‘‘iiver” in Malay. But in Malagasy it is 
‘franu,” and it is **wai” in various Polynesian dialects. ‘‘*Ege” 
) 


is *filue” in Tag.; in Toc, and Bis., ‘*itlog;” in Pamp. ‘‘ibon;” 


in Bicol ‘*sugoe.” ** Thon” is ‘* bird” in Tag., and a fowl is 
‘*manue” everywhere in Luzon, ‘* Manuc” is a bird in Malay, 
while a fowl is ‘Sayam.” This is the Bicol word for dog, while 
among the Tinguianes the term means any household animal 
tied under the house. 

There are two Cagayin companies, the 25th and 26th. The 
race numbers over 100,000. 

Pangasinan is spoken only in a part of that province and 
Zambales. It is constantly losing ground before the more vig- 
orous Ilocano. No companies of this race are recruited for the 
service. Natives of other races claim that this tongue is the 
most difficult to speak in the Archipelago. It abounds in words 
terminating in ‘¢d.” There may be 200,000 of this race. 

Pampango is spoken in the province of Pampanga and _ part 
of Tarlac. It is distinguished by the substitution of ‘*u” 


where Tag. has ‘‘o.”” The Macabebes, who have a settlement of 
some 20,000 in Pampanga, speak this language, with a curious 
Japanese intonation, and some Japanese words. Thus, ‘* Nan 
nu?” **what is it?” is utterly unlike the Tag. ‘¢ Ano ?”’, and is 
like the Nagasaki dialect, in which this phrase is ‘* Nan no?” 
clearly different from Tokio ‘‘ Nan désu ka ?” This is undoubt- 
edly due to the settlement of Japanese Christians between 1650 
and 1700 in Pampanga, still shown in the oblique Macabebe eye. 
It would be hard to distinguish a Macabebe and a Japanese 
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company, if dressed alike. This is a personal observation at 
first hand. 

The Ist to 11th Companies of Scouts are Macabebes, and 
have done gallant service. The men are dashing, brave and 
clean, and will follow their officers anywhere. All the officers 
are Americans. 

Tagalog, spoken by nearly a million and a half people in 
Manila and the eight provinces adjacent thereto, as well as in 
several islands and parts of provinces, differs much from the 
other languages of Luzon, and seems in many ways to be more 
allied to Joloano Moro that to any other tongue of the Philip- 
pines. It is more euphonic, and has changed primitive ‘‘r” 
to ‘*1” in many cases, probably on account of the large admix- 
ture of Chinese blood for the last five or six centuries. For 
example, the word ‘‘daraga,” which means a girl in several 
dialects, is ‘‘dalaga” in Tag. Similarly, the Arabic word 
‘surat,’ meaning a writing in the Philippines, has been changed 
to ‘*sulat,” in Tag, 

Only three Tagalog companies have been enlisted, the well 
known instability of the race preventing the arming of a very 
large number. These three companies, however, have been 
carefully selected, and have done well. 

The Bicol tongue, which is spoken by over 300,000 people in 
the three southern provinces of Luzon, Ambos Camarines, 
Albay, and Sorsogon, is but the most northern dialect of Bisa- 
yan. The people were known in ancient times as the Ibalones, 
and now take their names from the river Bicol. They area 
quiet, peaceful people as a rule, and have two companies in the 
Scouts. There are two well defined dialects; that spoken in 
the lowland districts, and that spoken in the hill country around 
Mt. Isarog,, Mt. Iriga, Mt. Buhi, and the great voleano of 
Mayon. Only one sentence will be here given of Bicol, ‘‘ Good 
morning ” is ‘‘ marahay na aldao,” and it will be seen at a glance 
that it is the same as the Bisayan ‘‘ ma-ayon adlao.” Two Span- 
ish grammars exist of Bicol, and the writer has almost com- 
pleted an English-Bicol vocabulary and phrase book. 

Bisayan’ wiJl not be touched upon in this article, nor the many 
dialects of Mindanao and Jolé. 





' Bisayan is officially spelled Visayan in the government service in 
the Philippines, after the Spanish custom. The natives pronounce the 
initial as a b. 

















On Sanskrit l= Avestan d.—By Professor A. V. Witi1ams 
Jackson, Columbia University, New York City. 


Tuer interchange of a d-sound with an /-sound, though not gen- 
erally common, is a well-known phonetic phenomenon; e. g. Lat. 
lucrumea for older dacruma, Gk, daxpv, O. Bret. dacr, cf. Brug- 
mann, Compar. Gram. i, § 369. In the Indian dialects the 
alternation between / and Sanskrit / (cerebral) is quite frequent, 
although that between / and / (dental) is less common; see 
Wackernagel, cA/tindische Grammatik $194 a, b, and Gray, 
Indo-Iranian Phonology $§ 212a, 258a. In the Iranian family 
the interchange of dental and liquid consonants is rare, owing 
to the relative infrequence of /-sounds, except in Afghan, where 
the phenomenon is not unusual; see Geiger, Grundriss der iran, 
Philol, i, 2. pp. 208, 209 $83, 4, and Gray, op. cit. § 258b. 
Turning from parallel words within the single families, Indian 
and Iranian, and drawing comparisons between the two groups 
with regard to words containing d or /, we may deduce two or 
three lexical equations. 

One of these instances of /=d is Skt. kAhola ‘helmet’=Av. 
waoed, OP. -rauda, NP. wéd, wdi, noticed by Wackernagel, 
Altind, Gram, §194b. Another is Skt. (ip ‘ writing, inserip- 
tion’=OP., dipi (op. cit.). The third, so far as I know, is a new 
example, for I do not recall its having been previously drawn. 
This instance is Skt. /#ma ‘tail’=Av. dima, I think we may 
confidently equate the words dima, lime lexicographically and 
for the Iranian dialectic equivalents, NP. dw, dumb, Afgh. 
refer to Geiger in his Grundriss, i. 2. p. 208 § 2, p. 


lai, etc., 


210 § 8; Salemann, ib. i. 1. p. 266 $29; Horn, Vp. Atymol- 
ogie $573; but differently Bartholomae, Studien ii, 101. 
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Notes of a Journey to Persia, 1.—Letters to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, from A. V. Wittrams Jackson, Professor 
in Columbia University, New York City. 


1. The Caucasus and Old Legends. 





Tur Caucasus, March 5, 1903.—Early this morning we 
reached Viadikavkas, and I have been travelling all the fore- 
noon beneath the shadow of the frosty Caucasus, which stands 
out like a giant barrier against the cloudy sky and is sharply 
set off by the white plain of snow beneath. Winter here is 
still in force, but the mountains wear a snowy coat at Vladi- 
kavkas almost all the year round, Looking at their frowning 
heights as we coast along, I can not but think of the old myth 
of Prometheus which arises vividly before my imagination, and 
I fancy I can picture the desolate vulture-peak where the Titan 
benefactor of mankind was doomed to suffer in galling fetters 
the torment imposed by Zeus. The entire region looks bleak 
and barren enough just now, and the lonely atmosphere about 
it is singularly impressive. 

Ifere and there on the plain are large flocks of sheep huddled 
together in the open spaces of the snow. The rushing streams 
from the mountains with their hurrying sweep recall to my mind 
the story of Colchis and the Golden Fleece, for I learned en 
route that tradition still tells how the shepherds of by-gone 
days were wont ofttimes to find grains of gold clinging to the 
new-shorn fleece when they lifted it from the stream, where 
they had laid it to be washeitl, because the mountain torrent 
had left a golden deposit clinging to the wooly strands. The 
legend, therefore, of the rich reward of the precious metal 


seems not to be quite forgotten. 


2. The Fire-Temple at Baku. 
Baku, March 6, 1903.—I reached Baku on the Caspian Sea 
Thursday, March 6, and in passing through en route for Tiflis, 


I made inquiry regarding the old-time Atush-kadah, or Fire- 
Temple, at Surakhany near by. On this spot the faithful 
Guebers since ages past have paid homage to the eternal naphtha 
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flame that springs from the earth. The place is a goal of 
hallowed pilgrimage likewise for those in India who hold fire in 
special reverence, Only a year ago a pilgrim band of Parsis 
from Hindustan visited the venerated spot. The walls in fact 
are covered with dedicatory tablets left at various times and 
inscribed by different hands. The temple is one of the sights 
for those who may chance to come to Baku, but so far as I 
could find out it is no longer hallowed by any special religious 
association, which seems a loss from the standpoint of Zoroas- 
trian tradition; but I hope to gather more on this subject when 
I return to Baku, and I look forward to taking some photographs 
of the old shrine and its surroundings, besides those which I 
have purchased, 

Postscript, June 13.—On returning to Baku I spent half a 
day at Surakhany, and was able to complete my notes and take 
a number of pictures of the temple. The sacred precinct is 
enclosed by four rather high walls, in the midst of which the 
fire-shrine stands. It is a square building of brick, stone, and 
mortar, about twenty feet high, and with sides of like dimen- 
sions (the sides actually measure in meters 6.28 X 6.40). Facing 
the points of the compass there are four arched doors or en- 
trances, each approached by four steps. Evidences are visible of 
pipes once used to conduct the oil to the center of the sanctuary. 
Near the top of the shrine, on the outer side facing the east, I 
noticed an inscription in the Nagari character, probably written 
in Marathi, but it was too high and the light at the time so 
unfavorable that I could not get a good photograph of it. 
Besides this I counted on the walls that enclose the precinet 
thirteen other inscriptions. They were generally written on 
tablets sunk into the plaster over the doors opening into the 
cells or cloistered chambers around the precinct. The import 
of the inscriptions so far as I could make them out was an 
ascription of praise to Fire. Almost all were Indian, and 
AGHAYE namah (observe WW) was of frequent occurrence, Only 
one of the records was in the Arabic script and this contained 
datas, the common Persian word for fire. One of the number 
seemed quite obliterated and illegible. In addition to the total 
number of fourteen within the walls, there was swll another 
inscription of like character written on the outside of the 


enclosing wall. 
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In former times the temple and precinct were in charge of 
pious ministrants, whose duty it was to guard the sacred flame. 
The last of these devotees died a number of years ago and the 
shrine is no longer a center of religious worship. In the march 
of progress Baku has become the head of the Russian petroleum 
trade and these hallowed grounds now form part of the premises 
of a flourishing up-to-date oil company. The holy flame, so 
long cherished, has been extinguished, lest it should cause an 
explosion of the adjoining petroleum wells. 


3. The Yezidis, or so-called Devil-Worshippers, around Tiflis. 

Tirziis, March 7, 1903.—On arriving at Tiflis one is struck 
immediately by the interesting combination of Orient and Occi- 
dent. The old town, with its manifold and curious types of 
life, seems like a meeting ground of East and West. The 
sheep-coated dweller of the Caucasus crowds against the Arme- 
nian, Georgian, Persian, or Kurd, or moves side by side with 
the oneness, till one is bewildered by the ever-changing sea 
of faces. The Caucasian Museum, with its rare collection of 
material relating to the Caucasus, shows the loving and scholarly 
care of its director, Dr. Gustav Radde, and well repays a 
student’s careful visit. 

In Tiflis, moreover, it has been my pleasant privilege to meet 
the Rev. John Larsen, who is in charge of the local Swedish 
mission, From Mr. Larsen I was able to gather some particu- 
lars regarding that interesting sect, the Yezidis, or so-called 
‘ Devil-Worshippers,’ a people to whose history I had already 
given some attention in connection with my studies of Zoroaster 
and the religion of ancient Persia. I mention the memoranda 
that I made, merely in the hope that other writers may be 
encouraged to add more to the material which is already acces- 
sible in print regarding the representatives of this curious relig- 
ious persuasion. As Mr. Larsen told me, so far as_ relates 
to the religious beliefs of the Yezidis his information rests in a 
large measure on what he had learned indirectly regarding 
them, and it must be taken as such; but his knowledge of. their 
manners and customs is based directly upon the acquaintance 
which he and his wife have had with these people in connec tion 


with the mission: ury work at Tiflis and the vic inity. 
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In the Caucasus region, so far as my informant had heard, 
the number of Yezidis may be as many as twelve or fifteen 
thousand, In the district about Tiflis alone there are several 
hundred of these people. It is largely their custom to dwell in 
the districts lying outside the towns. The same I believe is 
true of Erivin and of the territory generally here adjacent. 

As to occupation, the Yezidis around Tiflis are chiefly engaged 
inmenial work. Their principal employment is to perform scaven- 
ger jobs and drudgery tasks for the most part, and they go clad 
in the meanest rags. The stories that were told me regarding 
their functions reminded me in some respects of the ‘sweeper 
class’ of India; but recent Russian municipal ordinances have led 
to their duties being taken in part by others, so that their oceu- 
pations have varied considerably within the last year. In the 
division of work in the family the husband as a rule works in 
the town during the day, while the wife carries on the agricul- 
tural duties and other charges connected with the household 
economy at home in the outlying districts. To this home in the 
suburbs the man returns at night. Despite their impoverished 
appearance a number of Yezidis are said to possess quite a little 
money, and in this vicinity at least they apparently lead con- 
tented lives, for their wants seem certainly to be very meagre. 

As to their religion, 1 am more or less acquainted with the 
accounts given by Layard, Menant, Spiro, and others; but these 
I have not at hand of course at the moment, nor have I as yet 
had access to some of the recent articles on the Yezidis, e. g. 
Anastase in A/-Muachriq, and notes by Crowfoot, Giamal, and 
others, in current numbers of English, Italian and French 
journals. For this reason my notes on the subject are practi- 
cally only memoranda or comments, which other scholars may 
supplement, correct, adopt, or reject, according to circumstances, 

I have already implied that my interest in the Yezidis is 
chiefly due to associating them in a distant way with certain 
phases of the old Iranian religion. It is generally recognized 
and acknowledged that some old reminiscences of the common 
Iranian faith, or possibly of the ancient pre-Zoroastrian creed, 
may have lingered down to present times among them, in spite of 
all the outside influences of Mohammedanism and of other 
religious doctrines. One point, for example, which was told 
me, struck me as being old Iranian. The Yezidis are shocked if 
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one spits upon the earth, because they interpret this as an insult 
to the devil. But, in my opinion rather, there must lie at the 
basis of this abhorrence the well-known Zoroastrian prescription, 
so familiar from the time of Herodotus and Nenophon onward, 





forbidding the earth in any way to be defiled, 

Passing over the familiar material about Malik Taus, I record 
one or two points which my informant had received from a 
: christianizedl Mohammedan on the subject of Yezidi beliefs. 
They are to be taken for what they are worth. The devil, asa 
fallen angel, is stated to have repented and to have done pen- 





ance for seven thousand years, and his tears of repentance filled 
seven vessels which will be used at the Day of Judgment to 
quench the fire of the seven hells! God’s gracious bounty 
N accordingly saw fit to pardon the sinner and restored him to 
heaven, but the angels were inclined to look askance at their 
re-instated brother. Whereupon God bade them not to venture 
to scorn the devil, if he himself had thought right to pardon 
the penitent miscreant. Accordingly, as is well known, the 
Yezidis allow no derogatory allusion to the devil and if the 


t 

name of Sheitdan be mentioned in their presence they shrink 
with horror at the word. All those who have read Layard’s 
; account of the Yezidis will recall his personal experience in this 
} matter. [have often thought that some similar but very dis- 


tant idea may possibly lie hidden beneath the propitiatory 
sacrifice which Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, performed accord- 
i ing to Herodotus (7, 114) and others. Is it indirectly possible 
: that the duéva-yasna or ‘devil-worshippers’ in the Avesta may 
have had somewhat kindred notions; and that the Yezidis may 
show some surviving traces of the devil-worship in Mazandaran 
which Zoroaster anathematized so bitterly. 

It is not necessary here to add that, owing to the residence of 
the Yezidis among the Mahommedans, if for no other reason, 
the sect naturally has much directly in common with Islam. I 
have incidentally mentioned the Yezidis in the Iranian Griundriss, 
ii. 696, for example, in connection with the various religious 
movements that came more clearly into evidence in Persia as in 
part the outcome of the Mohammedan conquest. Among the 


Yezidis, as an instance, circumcision is known to be practised, 


but not regularly, and as to sacramental rites Mohammedan 
priests may officiate at Yezidi weddings and even at*their 
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funerals. Polygamy is apparently not forbidden, but owing to 
the poverty of the people it is not commonly practised. The 
Yezidis drink wine, yet not in excess, according to the informa- 
tion I was able to gain. Much more information, however, 
could be given no doubt on such points, and with authority, by 
the Rev. Mr. McDowell, an American missionary, who has 
made special researches, I learn, among these people. From 
him my kind informant had heard that the Yezidis are also 
understood to believe in a father primeval, who lived before 
Adam and did not fall in sin. If this be so, and I have no 
books at hand to look further into the matter, the Zoroastrian 
student will at once recognize a far-off reminiscence of Avestan 
Graya-meretan who lived prior to Mashya and Mashyoi, the 
Iranian Adam and Eve. 

Several incidental points were likewise gathered indirectly 
from information of a Swedish lady, a friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Larsen, who had spent some time among the Yezidis and had 
written a short account of her experiences. One point is worth 
noting; it is the recognition of a sort of ascetic order of women, 
fukiriah, in the Yezidi community, corresponding evidently to 
the general idea fudirs among men. Curious, but interesting, 
seemed the statement from the same source, that the Yezidis 
offer one sheep every year to Christ and thirty to the devil ! 
The statements regarding a book of divine revelation, £7- 
Yelvuh, and its interpretation by Sheikh Adi (ce. A. D. 1200) 
are known elsewhere and accordingly are not repeated. It is 
my hope further to continue my inquiries and studies regarding 
this sect, especially with respect to the Iranian side of their 
beliefs, which all who have studied the subject have recognized 


in a general way. 


4. Avestan Observations in Azarbaijan. 

Juura, Tasris, Urumia, March 14-25, 1903.—The journey 
by wagon and on horseback through northern Azarbaijan has 
given an excellent opportunity to study a part of the country 
which must have been the Avestan Airyana Vaéjah, or Eran 
Véj. This was the country where Zoroaster arose, according to 
the view now more generally accepted. On the way I have had 
the Vendidad constantly before my mind, for the sights and scenes 
keep recalling it. Omitting some of the special observations 
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which I have made in the region, and I hope to publish them 
later, I shall call attention to two or three incidental matters. 
The cold has been intense. With frozen ears and face and 
suffering from exposure and partial snow blindness, I can under- 
stand why the Avesta regarded the winter in Airyana Vaéjah 
as ‘the work of demons’ (Vd. I. 2 zyaméa daévd-datom) 
created to mar this region which otherwise would be a paradise. 
In Airyana Vaéjah according to the Vendidad (1. 3) there were 
‘ten months winter and two months summer ’—dasa ava6ra 
mainho zayanu dva hamina, 1 could sympathize also with the 
sufferings of Xenophon’s -soldiers in the snows among the 
Carduchi, yonder on the other side of the Kurdistan mountains. 
One wild ride en route to Urumia I shall not forget. In the 
mountains near Gichi I had to abandon the wagon in drifts 
nearly as high as our heads. Night was falling and the storm 
was raging. There was nothing to do but to take to the horses’ 
backs. The guide, who had secured me some extra animals, 
ominously asked where our rifles were. [The awful murder of 
my friend, Rev. Benjamin W. Labaree and his servant, which 
has since been perpetrated in this very region, makes the risk of 
the journey still more real. The Avesta alludes to such bandits 


and assassins in Zoroaster’s time 





tayu, hauzawha, gada.| For 
hours we plowed forward through the snow, as best we could, 
and amid darkness and blinding sleet, until shelter and safety at 
last were found in the plain. Winter seemed truly the creation 
of Anra Mainyu. 

On the journey around Lake Urumia, known to Zoroaster 
as Cuccista, I made special observations of the country and 
people, the cattle, sheep, dogs, and birds, so far as they would 
illustrate the Avesta. The details of these observations, to- 
gether with my notes on the Ash Mounds around the City of 
Urumia, will be published in my Persia Past and Present. 1 
shall add, however, some remarks here regarding the dogs, who 
do not enjoy among the Mohammedans the esteem they did 
among the ancient Zoroastrians. 

The dogs are large, resembling the mastiff in size, wolfish in 
appearance, tawny in color asa rule, and frightfully savage in 
temper. [I may add now that the dogs in Northern Iran were 


larger and more ferocious than those in the south, for I took 
note of them from the Caspian almost to the Persian Gulf and 
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from Yezd to Bokhara and Samarkand.] In the town of Uru- 
mia, so often associated with Zoroaster’s name, I saw a good 
specimen of the ‘white dog with yellow ears—spdnam spuctam 
zuiri-gaosam—which the Vendidad (Vd. 8, 16 ete.) enjoins as 
one of the two dogs to be used in the sug-did ceremony of 
exorcising the spirit of death. The other, ‘a yellow dog with 
four eyes’—spdnam zairitam Cabru-Casinam—that is, with two 
spots above the eyes, I did not so specifically see, although 
tawny-colored dogs are common enough, The spots over the 
eyes are apparently less common, which may account for the 
value of such dogs in rites of exorcism, and it may be of inter- 
est to add that Europeans informed me that the German dachs- 
hund loses the tan spots over its eyes after a generation or two 
in Persia. 


5. The Region where Zoroaster probably made his First Convert. 


Mrannoas, March 31, 1903.—My endeavor to determine the 
position of places connected with scenes in Zoroaster’s life has 
not been perhaps without result. I mention one such identifica- 
tion that seems to me plausible. It is a localization of the 
probable place where Zoroaster made his first convert, his own 
cousin, named Maidyo-manha in the Avesta, or Métyd-mah 
in Pahlavi. We know from tradition that Zoroaster passed 
much of the earlier part of his life in the region of Lake Uru- 
mia (Ay. Cuccista). From times of antiquity the southern 
shores of this lake have been covered by great tracts of reeds. 
The map to-day shows a ‘ Forest of Reeds’ some sixty miles 
in extent on the south. The Pahlavi writings of Zat-sparam 
(2. 38), in alluding to the incident of the conversion, locates the 
scene ‘in the forest of ready hollows, where is the haunt of 
the wild-boar species,’ as cited and discussed in my Zorouster 
the Prophet, p. 54, but not then identified; see also West in 
SBE. xivii. 155. The high road which leads around the lake 
and towards ancient Ragha (now Rai) near Teheran, where 
Zoroaster’s mother is said to have been born, passes along the 
edge of what I believe to be this very forest of reeds. I trav- 
elled over it by caravan. Near the village of Khor Khorah, 
between Mahmadyar and Miandoab, the region abounds in hol- 
lows and reeds and I saw immense masses of the slender stalks, 
some of them fifteen or twenty feet high, cut from the ‘ forest.’ 
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In the region also ‘the swine of the wild-boar species’ abounds, 
and the animals are hunted by the natives for sport. They are 
not eaten, however, by the Mohammedans, to whom the flesh of 
the hog is forbidden by the Koran, but by the Armenians, who 
have no such religious scruples in the matter and derive actual 
advantage from the chase. All the surroundings of the place 
combine with what we know of Zoroaster’s life through tradi- 
tional literature, the Avesta, Zit-sparam selections, the Zar- 
tusht-Namah, and other works, to make us fairly certain that 
this was at least the region to which the Pahlavi passage refers, 
even if we cannot identify the precise spot. It serves also as 
another link to connect the beginning of Zoroaster’s mission 


with northwestern Iran. 


6. Among the Zoroastrians of Yezd. 


Yrzp, May 11.—I have had to omit notes from Hamadan, 
Kermanshah, Behistun [for the latter see now vol. xxiv. 77-95], 
Isfahan, Persepolis and Shiraz, but I now send a brief memor- 
andum regarding my stay among the Zoroastrians at Yezd. 
There have been opportunities for conferences with them regard- 
ing their beliefs, religious observances, traditions, customs and 
the like. Ihave had the privilege of visiting their chief fire- 
temple to hear the ritual and have learned something of their 
home life. The results of their experiences will appear in my 
Persia Past and Present when it is published. Meanwhile I 
must simply call attention to the pronunciation of Avestan by 
the priests at Yezd. One point particularly struck me; they do 
not employ spirants, x, 6, 6, y, as we generally presume; but use 
stops or rather aspirates, Ah, ph, dh, yh, ete., as I shall explain 
hereafter. The plans for the remainder of my journey will 


carry me to Teheran, the Caspian, Merv, Bokhara, and Samar- 


kand. 
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Some Folk-Stories of Rdmdds the Last of the Sages.—By 
Miss Lucta C. G. Grieve, Satara, India. 


Tuer most picturesque figure in Marathi folk-lore is that of 
Shivaji, the great military chief who broke the power of the 
Moguls and gave the Hindus back their independence. 

Next to him, and enshrined more deeply in the popular affee- 
tion, stands Ramdas, Shivaji’s Guru or spiritual instructor. 
The king was a foreigner, often despotic—though that is a small 
matter to a Tindu—frequently as terrible to his friends as to 
his foes. But Rémdis was one of themselves, the ideal holy 
man, the poet whose verses are still treasured, the founder of a 
popular religion, the gentle sage who went about doing good, 
and whose ready wit and keen sense of humor confounded his 
foes and endeared him to all with whom he came in contact. 

The facts of his life are heavily encrusted with legend, the 
wild legend in which the Hindu mind revels; but some truth 
can be gathered in tiny scraps. 

Ife was born in a small village near Atit, about eleven miles 
south of Satira, a Brahman of the Deshista caste, the younger 
of two sons. In his childhood, so great was his love for the 
god Rima that he refused to go to school, much to his father’s 
disgust, and spent his whole time collecting sacred pebbles and 
worshipping them. At six or eight years of age the ceremony of 
investiture with the sacred suija was performed, and he was 
very happy to become a Brahmacirin, or adult unmarried ascetic ; 
and unmarried he resolved to remain all his life. That he was now 
permitted to recite the holy texts gave him great pleasure; and 
though he had no Guru, he tried his best to keep all the forms 
as he had read them or seen them explained in the religious 
books. When he was nine or ten years old, his father decided 
that it was time for him to marry, and selected the girl and 
fixed the date for the ceremony. Ramdas had said little about 
his resolve not to marry, and what little he said his father did 
not heed. So the boy allowed the preparations to go on, even 
to the point where the shawl is dropped between the ‘* high 
contracting parties,” and the priest begins to say the irrevoca- 
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ble words. But just as the priest opened his mouth Ramdas 
descended from the marriage throne, told his father he would 
not marry, and leaving the house made his way to the jungle. 
Ilere, in a cave on the side of the hill Sajanagara, near Parali, 
about four miles from Satara, he dwelt and worshipped ‘* with 
heart and soul,” performing the Sindhya ceremonies according 
to all the prescribed rites. At the end of twelve years Rima 
appeared to him and endowed him with miraculous power. 
After that he took up his residence in the village of Parali; 
and in the great temple at that place are still to be seen his 
stick, his drinking-cup, and his coach, Were Shivaji heard of 
him, went to visit him, and was so pleased that he made him 
his Guru. henceforth the king did nothing, great or small, 
public or private, without consulting this sage. Ramdas had 
many disciples, of whom Kalyina was the chief; and together 
they traveled and revived the Hindu religion all over India as 
far north as Benares, introducing the worship of Maroti, a 
popular god, not so hedged about with ceremonies as are most 
of the other Hindu divinities. 

Many anecdotes, most of them of miraculous character, have 
crystallized about the name of Ramdas, 

It is said that one day when Ramdas was at Parali, Shivaji 
wished to see him. No sooner had the thought taken shape in 
the king’s mind than Ramdas stood before him in Satara Fort. 
The king was amazed, but as he was fond of him and an honest 
and true disciple he made bold to ask how he had come there in 
so short a time. Ramdas answered that he should see; and he 
forthwith placed one foot on Satira Fort and the other on the 
fort at Parali four miles distant. Shivaji began to be afraid 
when he saw this, and the sage resumed his natural form. 
Thenceforth the king regarded him more highly than ever 
before. 

There was another sage who had miraculous power, but he 
was very proud, Ramdas decided that something should be 
done to lessen his pride. So one day he took a buffalo and 
killed it before all the people. Everyone was horrified, and 
they sent word to Shivaji and to the other sage. Meanwhile 
Rimadias had the flesh cut up and put into baskets and carried 
into the cook-room; and when the king appeared, he asked what 


he had come for, Shivaji said nothing, but the rival sage answered 
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that it was not proper for a Brahman to kill a buffalo. Ramdas 
asked, where was any buffalo killed? The sage replied that its 
flesh was in the cook-room. Ramdas told him that if that were 
so, to bring it out. The sage went to get it, but strange to 
say, all the baskets were filled with dishes! Then the sage fell 
at the feet of Rimdis and begged him to pardon him; but 
Rimdis replied that it was only to remove his pride that he had 
done this. 

Rimdis was kind to all and made no distinction between 
Brahmans, Mohammedans, ete. One day a Mohammedan 
emperor invited him to meet him in one of the forts. As soon 
as they were inside, the emperor had all the doors locked and 
asked the sage how he could get out. In these old forts on the 
hill-tops, there are small holes at the edge through which those 
within could fire down on the enemy below. Ramdas replied 
that he could go out through one of these holes. The emperor 
did not believe him and told him to go. Whereupon the sage 
made his body smaller in diameter than a bullet, and passed 
through quite easily. The emperor was greatly amazed, and 
from that day began to love and reverence him, 

The disciples of Ramdas were very honest and just, and 
greatly devoted to him. One of the disciples used to give the 
sage wida, first chewing the leaf to make it soft, so that he 
could eat it easily. Ramdas by his miraculous power knew this, 
but because the man was a good disciple, he ate the wida that 
he brought him. One day a gentleman told Ramdas all about 
it. . The latter told the man to tell the disciple to send the 
instrument by which he reduced the wida to pulp. When the 
disciple heard this he took a sword, and cutting off his own head, 
handed it to the man. At this the gentleman began to be 
afraid, but he was obliged to carry the head to the sage. When 
he told Ramdas, the latter replied that the disciple would do 
anything for him, so he loved him and ate the wida; but he 
was afraid the disciple would die without his head. So he took 
the head and put it on again, and it was as good as ever: but 
he did not set it quite straight, and the disciple ever after had 
his head twisted a little to one side. 

Kalyina was the first and chief disciple of Ramdas. One day, 
in order to put the latter to the test, Ramdas did a miracle. 
He called together all his disciples and showed them a great 
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swelling on his thigh from which he was suffering much pain, 


and he told them that if any of them would suck the matter 


from it he would recover, but otherwise he would die. All 


professed great sympathy, but as he called on them one by one’ 


to perform this service, ‘‘they all with one accord began to 


> But when he came to Kalyéna and asked if he 


make excuses,’ 
were willing, this disciple replied that he had made an offering 
of his life to him and therefore he would do anything. Then 
he applied his lips to the swelling, but as he did so the lump 
became a large and sweet mango! Everyone was astonished, 
and Kalyana became chief of the disciples. 

At another time, to put Shivaji to the test, Ramdas told the 
king that he was very sick, but that if he would bring him some 
milk from a tigress he would recover. The king resolved to 
bring the milk or die in the attempt. So he started out and 
came to a thick jungle and entered it and began to search for a 
cave, Presently he found one with a big tigress inside, She 
was very fierce and terrible, and as he approached her she made 
at him. But strong in his resolution, he was not afraid, but 
went boldly up to her and began milking her, This enraged 
her still more, and she tried to eat him, but he persevered and 
filled his pot with the milk. Then he started to go home; but 
as he looked back he saw, not the tigress, but the sage! So the 
king fell at his feet rejoicing, and thenceforth Ramdas regarded 
him as one of his most devoted disciples. 

|The Deshista Brahmans mentioned in this article are those of 
the Deccan from Ahmadnugger to Satara, in contradistinction 
to the Konkon Brahmans of the coast. Maroti, as Miss Grieve 
carefully writes the word, to give the pronunciation, is Sk. 
Maruti, in the epic a late epithet of Hanuman, but now the 
usual name of this deity in the mouth of the common people. 
The statement that the worship of Hanuman was introduced 
by Ramdas is interesting as a legend. Tistorically it may be 
dloubted whether it was even revived; perhaps it was extended 


or emphasized by the saint. The wida is the betel, Sk. vitihd. 
—Ep. | 
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A Bibliography of the Plays of Bhavabhiti and of Krsna- 
misra.—By Montgomery Scuvuyter, Jr., United States, 
Embassy, St. Petersburg. 


In volumes xxii (1901, pp. 237-248), and xxiii (1902, pp. 93- 
101) of the JAOS. I published a bibliography of the dramatic 
works of Kalidasa, and in the Verhandlingen des NITT. Inter- 
nationalen Orientalisten-Wongresses (Sektion ii a, pp. 35-37) a 
bibliography of the plays of Ilarsadeva, The present article 
is designed to continue the compilation of a ‘* Bibliography of 
the Sanskrit Drama,” which is to appear as Volume IIT of the 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series. Bhavabhiti wrote 
three plays, the Mdlatimadhava and two dramas or dramatic 
epics on the life of Rama, the Muhdviracarita and the Uttara- 
ramacarita, While Krsnamisra is known by his only work, the 
interesting Prabodhacandrodaya or ** Rise of the Moon’ of 
Intellect,” a play resembling the early mystery plays of mediw- 


val Europe.’ 


MALATIMADITAVA. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
A. English. 
1. Malati and Madhava or the Stolen Marriage, translated from 
Sanskrit by H. H. Wilson. 
(In hie ‘*'Theatre of the Hindus,” vol. ii.) 


B. French. 
Malati et Madhava. Drame traduit du sanserit et du_ prakrit 
par G. Strehly, précédé Vune préface par A. Bergaigne. 
Paris, 1885, 12°, pp. 12+274. 
(Bibl. Orient. Elzéver. xii.) 





' Here, as in the three articles mentioned above, the translations are 
arranged according to the language in which they are written, and 
under each heading chronological sequence is followed. In transcrib- 
ing titles I have usually followed the spelling of the original. Works 
of general criticism dealing only incidentally with the plays are not 
noted here. Nor have manuscripts been included, although I expect to 
include them in the forthcoming Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama. 
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Cc. German. 


Malatimadhava, ein indisches drama von Bhavabhuti. Zum 
ersten Male und metrisch aus dem Original ins Deutsche 
iibersetzt von Ludwig Fritze. 

Leipzig, 1883, 32°, pp. 125. 


D. Dutch. 
Malati en Madhava. Een Indische drama vetaald en verkort 
door P. A. 8S. van Limburg Brouwer. 
(In Tijdspiegel, 1871, i, 418.) 


EB. Bengali. 
Malatee Mudhaba, a comedy of Bhavabhootee. Translated 
into Bengalee from the original Sanskrit, by Kali Prusno 
Sing. 
Calcutta, 1859. 
F. Marathi. 
Malatimadhava. Translated into Marathi by K. 8S. Rajvade 
and revised by Chiplonkar. . 
Bombay, 1861, 8°, pp. 152. 


TEXT EDITIONS. 


1. Mailatimidhava; a drama in ten acts; with a commentary of 
the Prakrit passages. 
Calcutta, 1830, 8°, pp. 175. 
Malatimadhavae fabulae actus I. cum variis lectionibus 


G 
~ 


edidit C, Lassen. 
Bonnae, 1832, 4°, pp. 48. 
Malatimidhava, with a translation of the Prakrit passages 
edited by Kailasa Chandra Dutt. 
Calcutta, 1866, 8°, pp. 148. 
4. Milatimidhava with the commentary of Jagaddhara, edited 


~~ 


with notes, critical and explanatory, by Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar, 
Bombay, 1876, 8°, pp. 399+76. Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. xv. 
5. Mialatimidhava, edited with a commentary by Jibinanda 


Vidyasigara. 
Calcutta, 1876, 8°, pp. 185. 





' 
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6. Malatimidhava with the commentary of Tripuraisuri called 
Bhavapradipaka, in Telugu. 
Madras, 1883, 8°, pp. 128. 
Malatimadhava. Satika, Part I. 
Calcutta, 1886, 8°, pp. 60. 
8. Malatimidhava. With the commentary of Jagaddhara. 
Edited with an interpretation of the Prakrit passages by 


~2 


Bhuvanachandra Vasika. 
Calcutta, 1886, 8°, pp. 317. 
9. Milatimidhava, with the commentary of Tripurari and 
Jagaddhara, edited by M. R. Telang. 
Bombay, 1892, 8°, pp. 402. 


MAHAVIRACARITA. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
A. English. 
Mahiaviracarita. The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama in seven acts. Translated into English 
Prose from the Sanskrit by John Pickford, M.A. 
London, 1871, 8°, pp. xvi+172. 
London, 1892 reprinted, 12°, pp. 20-+172. 


TEXT EDITIONS. 
1. Mahiviracarita. Edited by Francis Henry Trithen. 
London, 1848, 4°, pp. iv+147. 
2. Maha Vira Charita, a drama in seven acts. Edited by Tara- 
natha Tarkavachaspati with occasional glosses. 
Calcutta, 1857, 8°, pp. 1i-+120. 
3. Maha Vira Charita. Edited with notes by Jibinanda Vidya- 
sigara. 
Calcutta, 18735, 8°, pp. 142. 
4, Maha Vira Charita, Edited by Anundoram Borooah, with 
a Sanskrit commentary and a Sanskrit-English glossary. 
Calcutta, London. 1877, 8°, pp. xili+310. 
5. Maha Vira Charita, edited with various readings and notes 
in Sanskrit by Sridhara Ganesa J yotishi. 
Poona, 1887, 8°, pp. 135429. 
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6. Maha Vira Charita, with the commentary of Viraraghava, 
edited by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar, S. Rahgachariar, and K. 
P. Parab. 


Bombay, 1892, 8°, pp. 260. 


CRITICAL WORK. 





Mahaviracarita, analysed in Wilson, ‘* Theatre of the Hindus,” 


; vol. il. 
| UTTARARAMACARITA. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
A. English. 
if 1. Uttara Rama Charita. Translated by IT. If. Wilson. 


In his ‘* Theatre of the Hindus,” vol. i. 
2. Uttara Rima Charita, a literal translation from the original 
Sanskrit by Hiranmaya Mukhopadhyaya. 
Calcutta, 1871, 8°, pp. 84. 
3. Uttara Rama Charita, Translated into English by C. IH, 
Tawney. 
1° edition. Calcutta, 1871, 8°, pp. 81. 
2° edition, Calcutta, 1874, 8°, pp. 101. 

eit 4, Uttararama Charita. An English Translation by K. K. 
Bhattacharyya. 

Calcutta, 1891, 8°, pp. 142. 

5. Uttara Rama Charita, edited with a Sanskrit commentary 
by B.S. Ghate. Together with an English translation 
and notes, a vocabulary and introduction by V.S. Pat- 
vardhan. 

Nagpur, 1895, 8°, pp. 336. 


B. French. 


Le Dénouement de Vhistoire de Rama, Outtara Rama Charita 
drame de Bhavabhouti, traduit avee une introduction 
sur la vie et les oeuvres de ce poete par F. Néve. 

Bruxelles, Paris, 1880, 8°. 


Cc. Hindi. 


Uttar Ram Charita, by L. Sita Rama. 
Allahabad, 1899, 8°, pp. 96. 
(In ‘‘ Our Ancient Theatre,” No. 2, by Sita Rama.) 
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TEXT EDITIONS. 


1. Uttara Rima Charita, or continuation of the history of 
Rama, with a commentary explanatory of the -Prakrit 
passages, 

Calcutta, 1831, 8°, pp. 132. 

Uttara Rima Charita. Edited at the request of [and with a 

preface by] E. B. Cowell, by Premachandra Tarkabagisa. 


‘ 
~~ 


With a short commentary. 
Calcutta, 1862, 8°, pp. 181. 

3. Uttara Rama Charita, edited with commentary by Taraku- 
mara Chakravati. With a preface by Barada Prasada 
Majumdar. 

Calcutta, 1870, 8°, pp. 208. 

4, Uttara Rima Charita. Edited with Sanskrit notes by Iswara- 
chandra Vidyasagara. 

Third (?) Edition. Calcutta, 1876, 8°, pp. xv-+246. 

5. Uttara Rama Charita, with a commentary called Bhavabodhi 
by Ramachandra Budhendra. In Grantha characters. 

Madras, 1881, 8°. 

6. Uttara Rama Charita, with extracts from two Sanskrit com- 
mentaries and notes in English by Krishnarao Bapaji 
Mande, 

Poona, 1881, 8°, pp. 75417. 

i. Uttara Rama Charita, a drama in seven acts. Edited by 

Jibinanda Vidyisigara, 
First Edition. Calcutta, 1881. 
Second Edition. Calcutta, 1889, 8°, pp. 268. 

8. Uttara Rama Charita, a Sanskrit Drama, edited with copious 
Sanskrit and English notes by Shrinivas Govind Bhanap. 

First Edition. Bombay, 1888, 8°, pp. 212. 
Second Edition. Bombay, 1893, 8°, pp. 218. 

9. Uttara Rama Charita, with Sanskrit commentary by Pandit 
Bhatji Shastri Ghate, together with a close English trans- 
lation and notes by Vinyak Sadashiv Patvardhan, 

Nagpur, 1895, 8°, 12+192+31+16. 

10. Uttara Rama Charita. With the commentary of Virara- 

ghava. Edited by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and K, P. Parab. 
Bombay, 1899, 8°, pp. 174. 
(See also No. 4 under Translations above.) 
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CRITICAL WORK. 
Weber, Albrecht. Uber das Uttamacaritrakathinakam, die 
Geschichte vom Prinzen Trefflichst. 
Sitzungsberichte d. Berl. Ak., 1854, p. 269. 


GENERAL CRITICISM OF BHAVABHUTI. 


Bhavabhiti and his Place in Sanskrit Literature by Anundoram 
Borooah. 


Calcutta, 1878, 8°, pp. 64. 


KRSNAMISRA. 


PRABODHACANDRODAYA., 
TRANSLATIONS. 
A. English. 


Prabodha Chandrodaya, or Rise of the Moon of Intellect, a 
spiritual drama, and Atma Bodha, or the Knowledge of 
the Spirit. Translated from the Sanskrit by J. Taylor, 
M.D. 

1° ed. Bombay, 1812. 

2° ed, Caleutta. 1854, 8°, pp. xili+-125. 

3° ed. Bombay, 1893, 8°, pp. 18+74. 
« 


B. French. 


Traduction de la Prabodhacandrodaya sanskrite par 8S. Deveze. 
Paris, Revue de Linguistique, Vol. xxxii, July, 
1899, et seq. 


Cc. German. 





1. Prabod’h Chandro’daya, das ist der Aufgang des Mondes der 
Erkenntniss, ein allegorisches Drama. Nach der eng- 
lischen Ubersetzung des Dr. J. Taylor von J. G. Rhode. 

Only the first three acts completed. 
Berlin, 1820, In Beitrige zur Alterthumskunde mit 


besonderer Riicksicht auf das Morgenland, 2° Heft, 
pp. 41-99. 
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2. Prabodha Chandrodaya. Die Geburt des Begriffs. Ein 
theologisch-philosophiches Drama, zum ersten Male ins 
Deutsch iibersetzt; mit einem Vorwort eingefiihrt von 
K. Rosenkranz. 

Translated by Th. Goldstucker; published without 
his name, 
Kénigsberg, 1842, 8°, pp. xxv-+183. 

3. Prabodha Chandrodaya oder der Erkenntnissmondaufgang. 
Philosophisches Drama. Nebst Kalidasa Meghaduta, 
Metrisch iibersetzt von b. Hirzel. 

Ziirich, 1846, 8°. 


D. Dutch. 
De Maan der Kennis. Theologisch, Metaphysisch Drama. 
Vertaald door P. A. 8S. van Limburg Brouwer. 
Amsterdam, 1869, 8°. 


E. Russian. 


Prabodha Candrodaya. Perevod po Russki. Kovalevsky. 


F. Bengali. 

1. Atmatattvakaumadi, being a paraphrase of the Prabodha 
Chandrodaya in Bengali by K. Tarkapanchadana, G. 
Gangadhar, and R. Siromani. 

Calcutta, 1822, 8°, pp. 194, with the verses of the 
original in Sanskrit. 

Another edition, Calcutta, 1855, 8°, pp. 190. 

Another edition. Calcutta, 1861, 8°? pp. 168. 

3. Prabodh Chandroday, translated from Sanskrit by Ganga- 
dhar Nyayaratna of Rajpur. 

Calcutta, 1852. 

4. Prabodha Chandrodaya, a drama in six acts with a commen- 
tary by Maheshvara Nyayalamkara, Edited by Bhavani- 
charana Sarman. 

Calcutta, 1832, fol. pp. 54. 


G. Hindustani. 
Tahzil i makal also called Ta’wiziiman. ‘Translated by Aka 


Hasan. 
Gujranwala, 1871, 8°, pp. 60. 
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TEXT EDITIONS. 
Prabodha Chandrodaya, Sanscrite cum scholiis et var. lec- 
tionibus edidit H. Brockhaus. 
Leipzig, 1835-45, 8°, pp. vili+254. 
With the commentaries of Ramadasa and Nyaya- 
lamkara. 
Prabodha Chandrodaya, with the commentary of Nyaya- 
lamkara, 
Calcutta, 1838. 
Prabodha Chandrodaya. 
Poona, 1851. 
Prabodha Chandrodaya, with the commentary of Nyaya- 
lamkara, Edited by Jibinanda Vidyasigara, 
Calcutta, 1874, 8°, pp. 135. 
Prabodha Chandrodaya. With Ramadasa’s commentary 
called Prakasa. Edited by Sarasvati Tiruvenkatacharya. 
Madras, 1876, 8°, pp. ii+-166. 
Prabodha Chandrodaya, with Ramadasa’s Prakasa, revised 
by Tryambaka Gondhalekhara. 
2° ed. Poona, 1881, 8°, pp. 136. 
Prabodha Candrodaya, edited with a commentary by Rama- 
das Vinaya Dikshit. 
Poona, 1886, 8°, pp. 178. 
Prabodhacandrodaya, with the commentary Prakasa _ of 
Dikshitaramadasa. 
Madras, 1891, 8°, pp. 166. In Telugu. 
Prabodhacandrodaya, Edited by Adyanath Vidyabhushan. 
Shibpur, 1894, 8°, pp. 168. 
10. Prabodha Chandrodaya Natakam, With a commentary by 
Mahesvar Nyayalamkara, edited by Pandit H. Sastri. 
Calcutta, 1895, 8°, pp. 161. . 
11. Prabodha Chandrodaya with the commentary Candrika. 
Bombay, 1898, pp. 251. 


12. Prabodha Candrodaya. With two commentaries in San- 
skrit. 
Bombay, 1898, 8°, pp. 247-+-4. 





